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THE more than ordinary movement within the last few years, look- 
ing toward a higher state of union and fellowship among the several 
sects or divisions of Christians, ought certainly to be ranked among 
the most interesting of the signs of the times. The existing state 
of the Church Catholic—a state of distinction into what are termed 
denominations or families, and grounded upon certain differences of 
theological views,—is certainly a startling fact; and, taken in con- 
nexion with the consequent divisions of heart, as well as of head, 
and the numerous misunderstandings of each other’s views and cha- 
racters—the mournful waste of energies and time in religious contro- 
versy, and the occasion thus given to the enemies of true religion 
to blaspheme,—the fact alluded to comes to bear an aspect as melan- 
choly as it is startling. That there is wrong, great wrong, some- 
where, is indubitable. The existing position of the Church of 
God on earth is not the original and apostolic position; it is not 
that prayed for by Christ, in the seventeenth chapter of John; it is 
not that, consequently, with which Christ is well pleased; and, finally, 
it is not the position of the Church of God on high, nor as that 
Church will be through eternity. 

_ Such being the truth, it is by no means tv the point, we.think, 
to enumerate, as is sometimes done, the supposed advantages of 
the present attitude of the Catholic Church; and especially with a 
view to indicate that such an attitude is, for the sake of these ad- 
vantages, ordered in God’s providential dispensations. Solemn 
trifling! nay, worse than trifling, should we deem it, if that is 
imputed to God, which, when predicated of men, makes, as saith an 
apostle, their damnation to be just. The truth is, the present divi- 
sion of Christians for opinion’s sake is evil,—a veritable moral evil, 
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a sin; and the God of Providence, therefore, is not to be charged 
with it. But being sinful, it becomes, as a matter of course,—espe- 
cially to the deeply thoughtful and pious man,—a subject, not merely 
for speculation, but alarm. Not only are his eyes open to the sad 
spectacle before him, but his heart is crushed and bleeding at the 
sight. He stands amazed, and weeps before God, as well for the 
desolations of Zion, as for the wickedness of the surrounding 
nations. And such a man is prepared,.above others, to hail with 
exceeding interest the first and smallest effort toward a happier and 
holier state of things. 

It has been somewhere written, since the agitation of the matter 
of Christian union commenced,—vwritten, too, by a strong pen, and 
beyond the pale of Methodism,—that no division of the Church 
Catholic holds a more eligible position for the promotion of such 
union, and none would be more likely to step forth in prominent 
action for a consummation so devoutly to be wished, than the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. Nor has the history, thus far, of this enter- 
prise gone to falsify, altogether, an encomium so precious and honour- 
able. That some of the strongest and noblest men of the Methodist 
ministry have arisen to the rescue,—that the bishops, to a man, it is 
believed, are deeply interested in the movement,—that thousands of 
others, whose names are more widely known in heaven than upon 
earth, are ready, and waiting, and longing,—these, and such as these, 
are promises more beautiful than the blossoms of the opening year, 
or the bright dawning of the sunny day. ‘To this very day there 
are tears of happiness in remembrance of the names that, in 1846, 
went on that pilgrimage over sea, that they might stand up in the 
name of American Methodism in behalf of the union of the Church 
militant. And while some of those men of God have since passed 
away to heaven, the reflection is most welcome and refreshing that 
one of their last earthly endeavours was for the triumph of the spirit 
of Christ among all his scattered followers. 

In view, then, of the recent yearnings and efforts of good men 
after a wider and firmer fellowship among the disciples of the Sa- 
viour; and in view, especially, of the relation of Methodism to this 
great enterprise, it has strongly impressed the writer of this article 
as being not an untimely or ineffectual presentation, if a voice, though 
of one dead, might speak out here—and a voice the most potent in 
the ears of Methodism, of all voices save those of inspiration. 

The chief aim of this paper, therefore, will be, to illustrate the 
catholic position of the founder of Methodism. 

The catholicism of John Wesley constituted one of the marks— 
if, indeed, we may not say the one mark,—distinguishing him 
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from the Church of England, with which he was always connected. 
The attitude of the English Church toward other communions of 
Christians, and especially toward Dissenters, was nearly the same 
then as now. Whatever may have been the differing opinions of the 
Church ministers and laity as to the doctrines of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, yet the principle, for aught we know, was as rife then as now, 
that there is no Church without a bishop, and no bishop aside from 
the apostolical succession in the matter of ordination. The Nine- 
teenth Article read then, as now, that “The visible Church of Christ 
is a congregation of faithful men, in which the pure word of God is 
preached, and the sacraments be duly administered ;’—and what 
the “due administration” of the sacraments means, in an Episcopal 
mind, needs not to be recited here. Thus the genuine Churchman, 
on either side of the Atlantic, or wherever he may move among 
his fellow-men, does contemplate, and from his principles must 
contemplate, all churches but his own as mere organizations or socie- 
ties, as not entitled to the name of churches, and as being, in fact 
as well as in theory, without the pale of the Catholic Church. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Palmer, in his book on the Church, cuts off at one 
fell swoop every “ Dissenter,” (as he calls them, ) whether in England 
or America, and writes all their communions, in both countries, as 
“forming no part of the Church of Christ.” That the same strong 
views obtained extensively in Wesley’s time, is entirely obvious from 
his own history, even were there no other sources of evidence bearing 
upon such a question. So, also, every one who has read of Wesley, 
knows that from the date of the commencement of his evangelical 
career, he had, and could have, no sympathy with such views. It is 
true, that, with all its faults, he loved the Church of which he was 
a member and minister. He loved that Church to the last, and 
adhered to its communion to his dying day. Nay, more than this, 
he was disposed to attach all his societies to the national Church 
by a tie never to be dissolved. Yet there was fo exclusiveness, 
there was no withdrawal from church-fellowship with any Christian 
of any communion. From all those cords of bigotry, that, to this 
day, prevent so many from true catholic fellowship, he broke away 
as Samson snapped the withes of Delilah. He loved the Church 
of England much, but he loved the Holy Catholic Church more; 
nor was there any power competent to deprive him of the freedom he 
asserted to shout always and everywhere the apostolic blessing, saying, 
“ Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in since- 
rity. Amen!” He whois sometimes called the founder of Methodism, 
was a true-hearted member of the English hierarchy, while yet he 
diffeted from it as the eagle on the wing differs from his fellows 
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encaged. His name, and even his heart, were there; yet he felt him- 
self to be a freeman in Christ Jesus, and would “not be brought 
under the power of any” thing that would tend to narrow the am- 
plitude of his charity, or burden the wings of his lofty flight. Did 
his Church virtually say, “ Preach nowhere save in duly consecrated 
places?” “This will never save the world,” he responds; and pre- 
sently, in halls where bishops never walked, and again on Kennington 
Common, or in Moorfields, encompassed by thousands, he proclaim, 
fearlessly, the Lord Jesus. Did the canon say, “ Pray at the public 
worship none but the written prayers ?” yet Wesley—and none, better 
than he, loved his Church’s liturgy—would, after all, pray as “ cir- 
cumstances directed.” Must none be encouraged or allowed to 
preach, until upon their heads the sacred hands were laid, and the 
apostolic power conferred? Wesley thought so once,—but the Spirit 
is falling as the showers of lovely dew, and converts are multiplying 
as the drops of the morning, and John Nelson is already astonishing 
his neighbours in Yorkshire with the story of his conversion, and 
exhorting them to the same great grace, with exhortation so backed 
by sacred quotation as to sound very like a sermon ;—and, in fact, 
a sermon it becomes. Meanwhile, Wesley—though nearest to it 
of all mortal men — is, after all, not ubiquitous; and as he is ca- 
reering in the north, “helpers” are needed in the south, and vice 
versa ;—and preach those helpers will, and preach they do; and, 
what is more and better still, the Lord is working with them with 
signs following. And John Wesley was not the man to withstand 
God; and just so soon as he saw the lay-preachers indubitably 
helping forward the great object from which his clear eye never wan- 
dered, then, Churchman as he was, this same Wesley loved to have 
it so. The truth was, his was a Churchman’s head, but God had 
sanctified his heart, and made it a catholic heart, of course; and 
the catholic heart failed not to modify the Churchman’s head, until, 
at length, head and heart had no controversy; and this modern 
apostle, well balanced and duly commissioned, ran, like a giant, the 
race of holy charity and evangelization. ; 
From this great crisis in Wesley’s history, no one should write 
him a Churchman on the one hand, nor a sectary on the other. 
Here and now, we see him emerging into the great Catholic Com- 
munion, and allying himself indissolubly to the whole of Christ’s 
body; and he selects his place near to the heart of Jesus, and strug- 
gles for the stand-point and vision of the great Saviour himself, as 
He glances upon the entire fellowship of his disciples, and upon the 
world on whose behalf He wept and died. 
2. The catholicism of Wesley is seen, secondly, in the platform 
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of his societies. And what was this platform? What were the gene- 
ral or special opinions contemplated? What was its array of symbols 
and of dogmas? ‘There was nothing ofall this. Taking his position 
as nearly as possible in the very centre of heavenly illumination, 
and standing there, as the angel in the sun, he saw that the religion 
of Christ was eminently a matter of the heart and life. A world of 
responsible and sinful beings, exposed to instant and remediless ruin, 
yet within reach of a mighty Saviour,—this was enough for Wesley. 
He forgot creeds, and articles, and confessions. He dispensed with 
every Procrustean theory, and overlooked all the lumber of worldly 
wisdom. In rearing the gate of admission to his society, he sought 
to Christ alone. Jesus had said, “Him that cometh to me, I will 
in no wise cast out;”—and, hence, Wesley dared not open a gate 
more narrow. For what was his society? “A company of men 
having the form, and seeking the power, of godliness; united in 
order to pray together, to receive the word of exhortation, and to 
watch over one another in love, that they may help each other work 
out their salvation.” What, then, were the conditions of membership 
and fellowship? “There is only one condition previously required . 
of those who desire admission into these societies,—a desire to flee 
from the wrath to come, and to be saved from their sins ;”—it being 
understood that this “desire” is evinced by the appropriate fruits. 
Now, it can not be said, it is true, that there is nothing like a 
creed here. There are the implicated notions of sin, of wrath to 
come, of salvation from both, as well as an appropriate effort toward 
such salvation. Yet these are not to be ranked with what we call 
human symbols, or dogmas. The terms are all from the Scriptures ; 
while the proposition into which they enter, and which forms the 
platform. of Methodist membership, may be viewed as a mere Scrip- 
tural quotation, rather than as a sentence of uninspired rhetoric. 
He who will take the pains to look, will not fail to discern that be- 
fore he has traversed the first three chapters of his New Testament, 
he has found, and in only two texts of Matthew, not merely the ideas, 
but the very language, which this platform submits to his belief. 
Wesley saw, in the preaching of the Baptist, that there was such a 
thing, in so many words, as “fleeing from the wrath to come ;”— 
and saw, likewise, in the angel message to Joseph, that there was 
such a thing, in so many words, as “to be saved from their sins;” 
and these two Scripture things, in their veritable Scripture dress, 
and embracing, as they do, the world’s great want,—these he adopted 
as his proposition, or motto, and on this foundation invited the 
world,—all, of whatever creed or party, tribe or nation, to join him 


in the pursuit of eternal life. 
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‘Mind the one thing needful,” was an admonition that seemed 
forever sounding in the ears‘of John Wesley. He was observant 
as any other man of non-essentials. None had a keener sensibility 
of tastes and preferences. But he sternly and religiously held all 
these to their place. They must remain subordinate. His solemn 
eye was fixed, like the apostle’s, steadily upon the everlasting life 
of a world. This was his goal, this was the centre of all his multi- 
farious plans and varied energies, and the interpreter of all his ap- 
parent irregularities. ‘To compass this he rose early, laid his grasp 
upon time’s smallest fragments, expanded every day into a life, laid 
all learning and genius under contribution, broke loose from human 
disabilities and burdens, laid open the great Gospel enterprise, re- 
tired from human formulas deeply within the Scriptures, became a 
little child, laid his hand implicitly within the hand of the great and 
everlasting Father and yielded to walk where He led the way, saw 
theories inwrought and long-cherished in his heart’s strongest sym- 
pathies fading gradually into trifles, and stood forth the man of his 
age, who was to exhibit a spectacle to the world, to angels, and to 
men, of true catholicism as well as of indomitable zeal. “I have 
thought I am a creature of a day,—passing through life as an arrow 
through the air. Iam aspirit, come from God, and returning to God, 
just hovering over the great gulf,—till a few moments hence, I am no 
more seen: I drop into an unchangeable eternity! I want to know one 
thing,—the way to heaven; how to land safe on that happy shore.” 
There stands Wesley. There, in that extract of such transcendent 
simplicity and sublimity, may be seen the man. Immortal life was 
in his eye; and when another might be found of a like spirit and 
longing, he asked no more. Such a one was welcome to his Chris- 
tian embrace, and fellowship, and society. Satisfied of an effective 
desire to flee from the wrath to come, and to be saved from sin, he 
thought it not worth his while to inquire or dispute about anything 
else. Each one might have his own views of predestination, free- 
grace, perseverance, baptism, as well as a multitude of other points 
of speculation and differing opinions. Every earnest seeker of sal- 
vation was welcome to his society, and dear to his heart. It was thus 
that he commenced, and here he stood to the last. “But whether 
ye will hear,” he writes, in the last year of his life, “or whether ye’ 
will forbear, we, by the grace of God, hold on our way; being our- 
selves still members of the Church of England, as we were from the 
beginning, but receiving all that love God, in every Church, as our 
brethren, and sister, and mother. And, in order to their union with 
us, we require no unity in opinions or in modes of worship; but 
barely that they fear God and work righteousness.” “They (Me- 
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thodists) are themselves no particular sect or party; but they re- 
ceive those, of all parties, who endeavour to do justly, and love mercy, 
and walk humbly with their God.” 

3. One or two extracts, already recited, may suggest to us that 
the catholicism of Wesley may be read, thirdly, in divers express 
sentiments which he uttered, as well as in the general tenor of his 
writings. Will the reader take the trouble to review a few brief spe- 
cimens which we here venture to spread before his eye? 

“TI dare not exclude from the Church Catholic all those congre- 
gations in which any unscriptural doctrines, which cannot be affirmed 
to be ‘the pure word of God,’ are sometimes, yea, frequently preached ; 
neither all those congregations in which the sacraments are not ‘duly 
administered.’ Certainly, if these things are so, the Church of Rome 
is not so much as a part of the Catholic Church ; seeing therein nei- 
ther is ‘the pure word of God’ preached, nor the sacraments ‘ duly 
administered.’ Whoever they are that have ‘one spirit, one hope, 
one Lord, one faith, one God and Father of all,’ I can easily bear 
with their holding wrong opinions, yea, and superstitious modes of 
worship; nor would I, on these accounts, scruple still to include 
them within the pale of the Catholic Church.”—Sermon on the 
Church. 

If any one should be startled because the charity of the above 
extract appears to look kindly even upon the Roman Communion, 
yet all this will not, in the least degree, interfere with the design of 
this article. And should the following extract be esteemed as 
having an original and appropriate application to a single society or 
denomination, yet the internal evidence will be seen to be sufficient 
to mark it as being the mind of its author toward all that profess 
the Christian name. 

“Q beware, I will not say of forming, but of countenancing or 
abetting any parties in a Christian society! Never encourage, much 
less cause, either by word or action, any division therein. In the 
nature of things, ‘there must be heresies [divisions] among you;’ 
but keep thyself pure, leave off contention before it be meddled with ; 
shun the very beginning of strife. Meddle not with them that are 
given to dispute,—with them that love contention. I never knew 
that remark to fail:—‘ He that loves to dispute does not love God.’ 
Follow peace with all men, without which you cannot effectually fol- 
low holiness. Not only ‘seek peace,’ but ‘ensue it;’'—if it seem to 
flee from you, pursue it nevertheless. ‘Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good.’. Happy is he that attains the character 
of a peace-maker in the Church of God.”—Sermon on Schism. 
The religious partisan, of any denomination, would do well to read 
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carefully the whole sermon against bigotry; but he should deeply 
ponder and inwardly digest such sentiments, especially, as the 
following :— 

“ Every one is either on God’s side, or on Satan’s. Are you on 
God’s side? ‘Then you will not only not forbid any man that casts 
out devils, but you will labour, to the uttermost of your power, to 
forward him in the work. You will readily acknowledge the work 
of God, and confess the greatness of it. You will remove all diffi- 
culties and objections, as far as may be, out of his way. You will 
strengthen his hands by speaking honourably of him before all men, 
and avowing the things which you have seen and heard. You will 
encourage others to attend upon his word, to hear him whom God 
hath sent. And you will omit no actual proof of tender love which 
God gives you an opportunity of showing him. If we willingly fail 
in any one of these points, if we either directly or indirectly forbid 
him ‘because he followeth not us,’ then we are bigots.” 

“Am I not sorry that God should thus own and bless a man that 
holds such erroneous opinions? Do I not discourage him, because 
he is not of my church, by disputing with him concerning it, by 
raising objections, and by perplexing his mind with distant conse- 
quences? Do I show no anger, contempt, or unkindness of any 
sort, either in my words or actions? Do I not mention behind his 
back his (real or supposed) faults, his defects, or infirmities? Do 
not I hinder sinners from hearing his word? If you do any of these 
things, you are a bigot to this day.” 

“QO stand clear of this! But be not content with not forbidding 
any that cast out devils. It is well to go thus far, but do not stop 
here. If you will avoid all bigotry, go on. In every instance of this 
kind, whatever the instrument be, acknowledge the finger of God; 
and not only acknowledge, but rejoice in his work, and praise his 
name with thanksgiving. Encourage whomsoever God is pleased 
to employ,:to give himself wholly up thereto. Speak well of him 
wheresoever you are; defend his character and mission; enlarge, as far 
as you can, his sphere of action; show him all kindness in word and 
deed; and cease not to cry to God in his behalf, that he may save 
both himself and them that hear him..... If he forbid you, do not 
you forbid him. Rather labour, and watch, and pray the more, to. 
confirm your love toward him. If he speak all manner of evil of you, 
speak all manner of good (that is true) of him.”—Ser. against Big. 

It would be esteemed unpardonable, in this connexion, to pass by 
the sermon on “a Catholic Spirit ;’—which, as it more professedly 
treats upon this subject, would thus, especially, be expected to speak 
out with appropriate clearness and emphasis. 
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The following well-known passage may be taken as characteristic 
of the discourse, and of the man that wrote it :-— 

“T dare not, therefore, presume to impose my mode of worship on 
any other. I believe it is truly primitive and apostolical; but my 
belief is no rule for another. I ask not, therefore, of him with whom 
I would unite in love, Are you of my church? of my congregation? 
Do you receive the same form of church government, and allow the 
same church officers with me? Do you join in the same form of 
prayer wherein I worship God? I inquire not, ‘Do you receive the sup- 
per of the Lord in the same posture and manner that Ido? Nor, 
whether in the administration of baptism you agree with me in admit- 
ting sureties for the baptized, in the manner of administering it, or 
the age of those to whom it should be administered? Nay, I ask not 
of you (as clear as I am in my own mind) whether you allow bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper at all. Let all these things stand by. 
We will talk of them, if need be, at a more convenient season. My 
only question, at present, is this :—‘ Is thine heart right, as my heart 
is with thy heart?’ .... If it be, give me thine hand.”—Sermon on 
a Catholic Spirit. 

Comment upon language like that of these extracts is utterly 
nugatory. With such statements of this great man lying before us, 
one of two verdicts is alone possible. Hither the father of Method- 
ism was an arrant hypocrite, or he was eminently a Catholic ;— 
not a minister of any party, but-a minister of “The Holy Catholic 
Church” scattered over the world. 

4. It only remains to observe briefly how fully his catholic pro- 
fessions were carried out in his actual movements and practice; for 
who has not keenly felt, that, in this important quality as in others, 
there may be a broad distinction between words and actions? 

Well, then, it has heen already submitted in this paper, that, 
as a matter of fact, the canons of the Church of England proved, 
in more instances than one, entirely too stringent for the zeal 
and catholicity of Wesley. They would, indeed, have curbed 
him and hedged him about, if any human power could have done it; 
for love and respect for the Establishment seemed well-nigh consti- 
tutional with him, and, in fact, never died out of him. It was a love 
such as many waters could not quench, nor many floods drown. But, 
as already observed, another and a diviner principle arose, and over- 
powered the former, strong as it was; and Churchism became sub- 
ordinate to catholicism in the great heart of Wesley. “Put these two 
principles together,” he says :—“ First, I will not separate from the 
Church ;—yet, secondly, in case of necessity, I will vary from it, 
and inconsistency vanishes away.” We are not careful here to en- 
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dorse either the consistency or inconsistency; our business is with 
the Catholicism,—and this is easily detected in the second principle, 
asserting, “I will vary from the Church in cases of necessity.” 
Now turn over a single leaf of the same sermon, and this great 
matter of “necessity” is all revealed at once. “We, by the grace 
of God, hold on our way ;—being ourselves members of the Church 
of England, as we were from the beginning, but receiving all that 
love God, in every Church, as our brethren, and sister, and mother. 
And in order to their union with us, we require no unity in opin- 
ions, or in mode of worship, but barely that they fear God and work 
righteousness.” Here, again, are the two principles; and the “ ne- 
eessity” of the second principle is explained, and the explanation 
amoun‘s to nothing more nor less than catholicism ! 

Harmonious with this appears the great whole of Wesley’s singu- 
Jar career. We may refer to the fact that no Christian, or Christian 
company, who were seeking after salvation, did he ever thrust away 
from his fellowship. We may refer to the fact of his known and 
constant sympathy with all ministers and Christians, whether of 
the Church or not, who were earnest for the reviving of reli- 
gion. We may refer to the fact of his repeated attempts to form a 
union of different parties of pious men, against the common foe. We 
may instance his uniform dislike to theological controversy, and his 
eagerness to devote all his energies to the immediate work of the 
conversion and salvation of men. ‘ We may specify, also, his un- 
feigned gratification whenever intelligence reached him of religious 
prosperity in any part of the world, and in whatever section of the 
great Christian family. We must not forget, likewise, his perfect 
love and fellowship for his distinguished fellow-labourer, W hitefield, 
—who, though differing from Wesley, as differs any decided Calvin- 
ist from an Arminian equally decided, was yet dear as his own soul 
to the man to whom unity of opinions was subordinate, fearing 
God and working righteousness, everything. 

But specification seems out of place here, where a whole long and 
splendid ministry was one unbroken scene of zeal and charity, as 
catholic and disinterested as they were conspicuous and brilliant. 
Nor can we, perhaps, more appropriately conclude this view of one 
of the greatest and best men of modern times, than by his own por-. 
trait of a catholic man ;—and he that carefully surveys the picture, 
shall not fail to discern the features of the accomplished artist himself. 

“ A man of a catholic spirit is one who, in the manner above men- 
tioned, gives his hand to all whose hearts are right with his heart ;— 
one who knows how to value and praise God for all the advantages 
he enjoys with regard to the knowledge of the things of God, the 
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true Seripture manner of worshipping him, and, above all, his union 
with a congregation fearing God and working righteousness ;—one, 
who, retaining these blessings with the strictest care, keeping them 
as the apple of his eye, at the same time loves—as friends, as bre- 
thren in the Lord, as members of Christ, and children of God, as 
joint partakers now of the present kingdom of God, and fellow-heirs 
of his eternal kingdom—all of whatever opinion, or worship, or con- 
gregation, who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, who love God and 
man; who, rejoicing to please, and fearing to offend God, are care- 
ful to abstain from evil, and zealous of good works. He is a man 
of a truly catholic spirit, who bears all these continually upon his 
heart; who, having an unspeakable tenderness for their persons, 
and longing for their welfare, does not cease to commend them to 
God in prayer, as well as to plead their cause before men; who 
speaks comfortably to them, and labours, by all his words, to 
strengthen their hands in God. He assists them to the uttermost 
of his power, in all things spiritual and temporal. He is ready to 
spend and be spent for them; yea, to lay down his life for their 
sake.”—Sermon on a Catholic Spirit. 

In the remainder of this article, and with direct reference to the 
foregoing view and sketch, we beg leave, and with sincere and pro- 
found deference, to submit a few grave propositions or inquiries. 

1. Whether, or not, the prominent feature of Wesley herein dis- 
cussed, has left its full and proper impress upon the Methodist 
family ? 7 

This is, of course, an inquiry which should not be touched incau- 
tiously. It would ill become any one, without due consideration, to 
pronounce, either favourably or unfavourably, upon so large and 
important a section of the professed disciples of Jesus Christ. It 
is with trembling, therefore, that we enter it as our soberest 
judgment, that the negative of this momentous inquiry is the truth. 
Circumstances, such as need not be recapitulated too fully, appear 
to have operated, both in the old and new world, to dampen, more 
or less, that pure and Catholic flame, amid which this class of Chris- 
tians first arose and flourished. Then, to omit further notice of all 
other lands, the Methodism of the United States has, almost from 
the beginning, assumed the form of a sect, and has, ever since, been 
cutting its way, necessarily, amid older denominations, while it 
has been reaching for the spread of Scripture holiness over these 
lands. Under such circumstances, it was, at least, quite natural 
that more or less of friction should ensue; and that here, as well 
as beyond the Atlantic, there should arise opposition against this 
novel and bustling neighbour, and especially if, here as there, 
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spiritual coldness should characterize, to.a greater or less extent, the 
pre-existing Churches. 

What, under the circumstances, was so natural to happen, is a 
matter of history. Methodism has not traversed this wide-spread 
country, without some collision with Christians and ministers beyond 
its pale; while even down to this late day, may now and then be 
heard the echoing of some distant theological skirmish. Meanwhile, 
past conflicts are, it is to be feared, too sacredly remembered; 
and the spirit of sect—a spirit of early intrusion, of facile growth, 
and of late eradication, has, without question, been far too prevalent 
in our communion. 

If this be so, then to recall and contemplate that phase of Wes- 
ley’s character toward which this article has glanced, will be as 
timely and important, as its tendency will be healing and refresh- 
ing. None, of course, will understand us as appealing to that great 
man, as to any superhuman authority. We shall be understood 
rather, as referring to one who, though fallible, and partaking of 
human imperfection, yet stands out before the eyes of Methodism 
as confessedly one of the brightest and purest of uninspired exam- 
ples—a man whose spirit and charity, as well as his activity and 
efficiency, approximated as near to perfection as any seen along the 
reach of many centuries. It could assuredly operate no harm to 
any class of Christians, or Christian ministers, to study faithfully 
this aspect of that sublime character; while consistency itself would 
suggest, that, for those who really and profoundly reverence his 
name and worth, the study seems peculiarly appropriate. It can- 
not be denied, that much of Wesley’s impress is upon the denomina- 
tion to which he, instrumentally, gave existence. His opinions in 
theology and Church polity have commanding influence wherever 
Methodism is known. But Wesley had a heart to be studied, as 
well as a head—and a heart that answered to the head with a har- 
mony never surpassed in mortal man. No man can claim to be a 
genuine Wesleyan, who contents himself with receiving the mark 
of Wesley’s mind, without obtaining, in his own person and being. 
the full moral and spiritual impression of Wesley’s heart. 

2. Whether, or not, the spirit of Wesley points the Methodist 
Church to any special activity towards true catholicism? 7 

This inquiry, it would seem, must be answered affirmatively, just 
as certainly as any such special activity could be predicated of Wes- 
ley himself. Of him, we think, it has been shown above, that he 
was as eminent for catholicity as he was for energy: also, that it 
was one of his strong and persevering endeavours to awaken and 
promote this heavenly spirit wherever he moved. Exactly this is 
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the lesson which his example and spirit convey to all his observant 
admirers. “My children,” he seems to say, “the time is short— 
and salvation is all. See to it that ye love one another with pure 
hearts fervently; and that ye love all who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Labour not for sect, but to build up the whole Catholic 
Church. Leave off contention before it be meddled with. Repress 
the first risings of the spirit of strife, partyism, variance, or hatred. 
Stand not aloof from your neighbour for opinion’s sake. Is his 
heart right with thy heart? that is, does he love the same Saviour, 
and is he labouring to bring sinners to the same heaven? Then 
give him your hand. You cannot, indeed, think exactly as he does; 
yet sympathize with his spirit—rejoice in his prosperity. Help him, 
as you may be able, in the work of the Lord. Wait not for him to 
love you. Nay, love him, and pray for him, and seek to aid his 
success, though he may stand aloof from you, and count you an in- 
truder and a heretic. Labour to diffuse the spirit of heavenly charity 
through all the families and tribes of the spiritual Israel. Your 
province is not to divide, but to bind together with ties of holy bro- 
therhood and affection. You are to inflict no needless wounds, but 
to heal, rather, the lacerated body of Christ. It-ill becomes you to 
say, ‘Stand by, for I am holier than thou.’ Covet, rather, to lie 
at the feet of all Christ’s little ones. Breathe out no sounds of 
harshness—jarring the sweet harmonies of heavenly fellowship. 
Study peace—kindness—universal love. Remember that the saints 
are going home—and there shall be no night there. While on their 
way, there is some darkness. They see not exactly alike, but their 
hearts are all leaning toward Jesus, and he loves them all as one, 
and prays that they all may be one, like the oneness of himself and 
the Father. And so they will be. Yet a few days, and there will 
be one fold and one shepherd. The fire is already kindling that 
shall burn up all the chaff of division. Cherish that kindly fire, for 
it is holy. Run, all of you; run for the bright consummation, when 
the discords of Zion shall have slept their last sleep, and when no 
lion shall be there, nor any ravenous beast shall go up thereon ; but 
the redeemed shall walk together there, while there shall be naught 
to hurt or destroy in all the holy mountain.” 

Would not exhortations like these flow from the lips of Wesley, 
were he permitted to speak, this day, to the myriads of his fol- 
lowers ? 

3. Whether, or not, the Wesleyan system is, as a whole, specially 
favourable to action in this direction ? 

A momentous inquiry this! And it strongly invites a more ample 
and elaborate discussion than can be afforded in this connexion. 
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Yet we are ready to submit at once—and we do so with unfeigned 
pleasure—that here, again, the affirmative has the truth. For, in 
the first place; whoever refers to the Wesleyan theology—by whicl: 
expression we only mean the theology which Wesley received and 
taught, and which Wesleyan ministers generally receive and teach 
—he will find there all the great cardinal principles of the Church 
Catholic: the Trinity, Atonement, Depravity, the Holy Spirit’s 
influence, Justification by faith, Regeneration, Sanctification, Gene- 
ral Judgment, and Final and Eternal Rewards and Punishments. 
These truths are honestly believed and faithfully preached in Me- 
thodism. And they are the capital truths of the general Church 
of Christ on earth. ‘Then, as to the distinctive dogmas, and such 
as have produced the different organizations, or families, in the 
Church Catholic, there appears to be no one of these which, so far 
as the Methodist family is concerned, need hinder Methodism from 
tendering a catholic and holy fellowship to every one of the other 
families. Contemplate now a true Wesleyan minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. T'o the Congregationalist of New-England, or 
the Presbyterian of the West, Midst, or South, this man may turn, 
saying, “Brother! your views and mine touching the Decrees do 
doubtless differ, as truly, and, it may be, almost as widely, as you 
differ among yourselves upon the same subject. On the naked ques- 
tion of Absolute Perseverance, there is, to be sure, a more certain 
and direct issue between us ;—while even here we meet in practice, 
—both parties alike urging the inspired exhortation to take heed 
lest we come short at last. ‘These, and other minor differences of 
opinion, are no sufficient reason for withdrawing from you my fel- 
lowship. ‘Give me thine hand.’” Turning to one of the great 
Baptist family, and uttering the same sentiments with regard to 
whatever of Calvinism may be existing there, he may add as 
follows: “ But, brother! you doubt my baptism, and the inspi- 
ration of my practice on this subject; and for one or both of 
these reasons, you think you cannot consistently invite me to your 
communion-table, though you count me a Christian. I appreci- 
ate your difficulty and your explanation ;—while, on my own part, 
let me add, no such difficulty lies in my path. I doubt neither your 
baptism nor your piety. ‘Give methine hand!” Turning yet again, 

and addressing himself to the Protestant Episcopalian, whether — 
bishop, priest, or deacon, we seem to hear him saying, “Brother! to 
you the dogma of apostolical succession—succession, not only of doc- 
trine, but of bishops,—appears vital to the existence of the ministry 
and Church,—and therefore you cannot, as you think, consistently 
recognize me as a duly authorized minister of the Lord Jesus; though 
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you can and do judge me, and the Christian family with which I 
am associated, to be sincere followers of Christ; and can, and do, 
extend fellowship to usas such. Brother! your difficulty is obvious, 
and is, moreover, deeply painful to me. But, blessed be God! no 
such difficulty exists with me. I as fully recognize you as a minister 
and member, both of the Church Catholic, as myself—and myself as 
you. ‘Give me thine hand!” 

So true it is, that, in the theology of Methodism, there lies no 
obstacle to the most enlarged catholicity—as well of its ministry 
as of its membership ;—while, on the other hand, this same theology, 
viewed as a whole, is, of necessity, highly promotive of a result so 
beautiful and so desirable. Glance at two points only for illustra- 
tion :— 

Methodist theology presents salvation as practically possible to 
all that hear the Gospel invitation. The Methodist minister, with- 
out a solitary misgiving, invites the entire multitude to Christ and 
to heaven :—while his liberal views touching the freeness and ful- 
ness of God’s mercy give him, so to speak, a kind of predisposition 
to look kindly and charitably upon all the professed disciples of the 
Saviour. The logic may be written somehow thus: The grace of 
Christ, in his view, is infinitely free to every one. Here are multi- 
tudes of various Christian denominations who profess to have re- 
ceived that free grace. Their profession, under the circumstances, 
and where conduct does not forbid, renders it highly probable that 
they are, in fact, Christians. Being Christians, they are fellow- 
citizens with the saints, and of the household of faith ; and fellowship 
and catholicity toward them would seem to be the inevitable result. 

Provided, especially, that another doctrine of the Wesleyan theo- 
logy goes out, not in theory merely, but in the deep experience of the 
heart. We shall be understood as referring to the doctrine of Holi- 
ness—in other words, of intense and perfect love to God, and to all 
Christians, as bearing, more or less, His glorious image. We have 
read of a love in the heart of a man—a love for the Church of 
Christ on earth,—impelling him to all sacrifices and labours, so 
that he would very gladly spend and be spent for the saints;— 
and that, too, even though the more abundantly he loved them, 
the less he might be loved by them. A love like this is set 
forth in the Wesleyan theology. But he who feels it will think 
as meanly of division lines as did the great apostle ;—and will call 
them “carnal” as surely as he did, and will receive with rapture 
the inspired declaration, that not one family or sect, but “all are 


yours.” 
And now if we refer, secondly, to the Methodist polity—that other 
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grand feature of the Wesleyan system—the same view will, we think, 
be borne out, namely—the special adaptation of this system to the 
promotion of a catholic spirit. Here, again, we will illustrate in two 
instances only, and these must be stated with great brevity. 

First, then, the itinerancy—the capital feature of the Methodist 
polity—tends greatly to discourage those local attachments that have, 
in many instances, conduced sadly to narrowness of views, if not to 
downright bigotry. The itinerant minister and pastor does, indeed, 
become attached to his society and people—perhaps, under ordinary 
circumstances, sufficiently so. Yet he has not time, and because 
he has not time, he has not so strong inducement, to become thus 
attached unduly. His danger is less than that of other ministers 
to love a particular society, so as to become comparatively indifferent 
to the Church generally. ‘The itinerant minister, as, in the course 
of his ministry, he passes from station to station, forming a true 
Christian attachment to many, and counting all the societies of his 
church as, in no mean sense, his own, and constantly enlarging his 
acquaintance, meanwhile, with his brethren of other communions— 
does naturally, and, if true to himself, unavoidably, become expansive 
in his views and spirit, and better qualified than under other cir- 
cumstances he could be, to imbibe and exhibit the catholicity of the 
Gospel. He learns more and more, and by personal observation, 
that true religion and holy living are not confined to his own church. 
He sees, and cannot avoid seeing, that Christ has many chosen ones 
in various circles,—and some, where he once imagined the great 
Gospel change could never be realized. 

Secondly, the itinerancy essentially aids the catholic spirit in 
Methodist ministers, by the freedom of position which it gives 
them relatively to the people of their charge. It.is not meant that 
the Methodist minister is, in theory or in fact, independent of his 
people ;—and if, at any time, he should venture to assume such a 
ground, no marvel if the people be disposed to afford him some 
painfully impressive evidence of his mistake. At the same time, 
the itinerant minister enjoys a freedom which is felt to be of 
great value. From the very fact of his itinerant position—of 
his known transient stay—and of the missionary relation which, in 
a sense, he sustains to the Church and the world, he is conscious of a 
freedom not possessed by every settled and local minister. He feels’ 
a freedom to think—a freedom to preach what he thinks—a freedom 
to love Christians, whether his church-members approve him en- 
tirely or not. And when it comes to pass that this conscious free- 
dom is associated with a holy, pious heart, the result can hardly 
fail to be catholicity. 
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Thus, unless we have mistaken this whole subject, the Wesleyan 
system, including its two prominent points of theology and polity, 
is highly favourable to the cultivation of a catholic spirit ;—on the 
one hand, interposing no obstacle to any and all Christian effort 
for its promotion; and, on the other, prompting and encouraging 
to such effort, both in ministry and laity. 

4. Whether, or not, the promotion of catholicism may be said to 
constitute any part of Methodism’s special province and calling? 

Here, again, the answer must be affirmative; or else we have 
surveyed the whole subject of Methodism from a wrong stand-point. 
Let us revert, for a moment, to the commencement of this great 
providential agency and enterprise. What, then, was the idea— 
the one all-absorbing idea of Wesley’s mind, as, under God, he set 
in motion this at once most simple and most strange machinery? 
The reviving of religion. When, in the solemn march of this ex- 
traordinary agency, there came up the necessity of “Helpers ”— 
preaching-houses— circuits —appointments—conferences—publica- 
tions, and the rest—what now was the one great thought in the 
mind of John Wesley? The reviving of religion. When, in re- 
volving years, Helpers had grown up to be strong and influential, as 
well as numerous, and “societies” had spread themselves far over 
the United Kingdom, and the numbering up of the people was no 
longer by hundreds, but by tens of thousands; and when the earlier 
persecutions had spent their force, and were sinking to repose; and 
when Wesley had now traversed far along the sublime race allotted 
him—what, then, was his one great idea? The reviving of religion. 
When missionaries had already been sent by him to this western 
world, and when he set apart Dr. Coke, with directions to him to 
set apart Francis Asbury to the superintendency of the American 
department of this work of God, which, for almost half a century, 
had been blessing England; and when the patriarch, turning his 
aged eye this way, saw the upspringing and outspreading of the same 
glorious flame that had traversed the father-land—what, still, was 
the one hope and thought of Wesley? The reviving of religion. 
That vast and eminently sanctified mind could not be filled by 
any object less than the wide-spread baptism of the Holy Ghost, and 
the union of all Christ’s followers for the world’s evangelization and 
salvation. From the sublime eminence whereon he stood, he looked 
down with consummate pity upon all the little broils, animosities, and 
strifes of words growing out of sectarianism, whether in or out of the 
Church of England. He answered, in Christ’s kingdom, to Mr. 
Macaulay’s masterly portraiture of William of Orange, among the 
monarchs of Europe. As the one and capital policy of the latter was 
Fourtu Series, Vor. I1.—13 
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to unite all the other powers, both of Britain and the Continent, in 
a mighty league against Louis of France, so did the great religious 
hero and statesman strike for a universal reviving of religion, and 
for a coalition, coextensive with Christendom, against the Prince of 
darkness, and for the spiritual and eternal freedom and happiness 
of the nations. Imagining, for a moment, Wesley of the eighteenth 
century te be transferred to the nineteenth; and, in 1846, to have 
been flying over England, as one hundred years before,—what in- 
telligent Methodist doubts that when the great and good came up, 
in that year, to London—came from the four winds of heaven, and 
formed the Evangelical Alliance—who doubts, we repeat, that there 
would have stood forth, in lofty prominence, in that rejoicing assem- 
bly—his catholic heart swelling with exultation unutterable—the 
founder of Methodism, and of the Methodist Episcopal Church? Of 
that gathering—of its purposes and of its results—we may think 
and speak lightly, if we please. One thing is as certain as the rising 
of to-morrow’s sun—John Wesley would have been there. 

“ But what of all this?’ Much every way, we answer. 
The ministry and laity of the Methodist Episcopal Church do 
either sympathize with the founder of their organization, in the great 
features of his character and example, or else they are false to their 
profession. But Wesley was certainly a Catholic—a Catholic in 
theory—a Catholic in practice—beyond any man of modern times. 
He did most diligently eschew all war for the sake of opinions, and 
in all his protracted ministry faithfully maintained, so far as in him 
lay, and engaged his followers to maintain and set forward, quiet- 
ness, peace, and love, among all Christian people ;—one of the solemn 
things which every ordained elder in Methodism has promised, 
before God and his people, to observe and endeavour. 

5. Finally, whether, or not, Methodism may have assumed too 
fully the sectarian form ? 

We feel obliged to yield this also up to the affirmative; and we 
do so with a distress and anguish, such as never can be written. 
Here, likewise, that we may come at the truth adequately and fully, 
we must go back and ponder “the beginnings ;” and still survey the 
movements and spirit of the man whom we all delight to honour. 
That John Wesley, in the outset of his peculiar ministry, designed 
the erection of no new and separate sect; and that, so far as Great 
Britain, at least, is concerned, he persisted in this design to the last, 
are points insisted upon by all the more candid of his biographers— 
fully illustrated by his own express statements and persevering 
practice; and will not, it is presumed, be called in question by any 
reader of this article. His grand design, or drift, has already been 
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repeatedly asserted. It was, we say once more, the reviving of re- 
ligion. It is entirely well known, and calls for no proof or illustra- 
tion, that Wesley always disclaimed the formation of a separate sect. 
Note the little piece of history herein following, to wit :-— 

Toward the close of 1789, John Wesley formed a society of eight 
or ten religious persons, who, as one of their rules, met on Thursday 
evening of each week. The-purpose of the society was purely spi- 
ritual. Exhortation and prayer, with sacred song, were the exer- 
cises, and aiding each other to work out their salvation was the 
object. No question was asked whether the members belonged to 
the Establishment, or to the Dissent, or to neither. No interference 
was contemplated with any existing church or organization, except 
it were by the spiritual benefit arising from the society, to infuse a 
higher spiritual life and activity into such church, to which, as well 
as to the society, one or more members may have belonged. 

Now, having written these few words, we need write no more. 
This brief sketch embraces the gist of the whole history. There 
was the seed whence has sprung up, to the astonishment of 
Christendom—and since the elm before your door was planted—the 
colossal tree of Methodism. But who, let him ever so minutely 
dissect: that seed, can discern the sectarian element? It is not 
there. And if, as the tree arose and spread itself, there chanced, 
among its fruits of healing, the bitter apple of sectarianism, it came 
of an exotic and spurious scion, inserted by another hand than Wes- 
ley’s. ‘The English Church, it is true, he always loved, and always 
wished that Methodism might be a part of that establishment, and 
avoid all separation from it. Yet this strong preference was but 
the fruit of his catholicism, and his aversion to the existence of any 
separate sect. Still, if the union he desired could not exist consist- 
ently with the highest prosperity of the Church Catholic, he would 
submit. “Church or no church,” writes he to his brother, “ we must 
attend to the work of saving souls.” And again, “I neither set it 
up, (the Establishment,) nor pull it down; but let you and I build 
the city of God.” In other words, the largest possible salvation was 
Wesley’s longing. To build up any party—even his own beloved 
Church of England—was a trifle that must not come into comparison. 
He would build only the city of God; and to the last he asserted 
of the Methodists, that “they were of no sect or party; but they 
receive those of all parties who endeavour to do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with their God.” 

But what shall be said of American Methodism—of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church? When, after the revolution, the Methodists of this 
country were set off, by Wesley, from the parent connexion, and formed 
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by him into a distinct organization, under the superintendency ot 
Coke and Asbury, was not this a sectarian movement? It may 
appear so—it certainly does appear so—to such as have always been 
accustomed to look coldly and suspiciously upon the career of that 
extraordinary man. But we venture to affirm that Methodists, and 
Methodist ministers, should know Wesley better—and better appre- 
ciate a soul that was wedded to the soul of Jesus—and moved and 
beat as in eternity—and sickened at the idea of sectism on the one 
hand, as it did at that of bigotry on the other. We discuss not here 
either the fact or the mode of the separation—as an act of Wesley— 
of American from English Methodism. Our business is with Wes- 
ley’s heart ;—and as that heart contemplated the growth, in this 
country, of the same great agency which had wrought such wonders 
in the father-land, it was still, with him, naught save a reviving of 
religion. He stood a venerable and holy man of God—his locks 
whitened by that multitude of years, whose strength, saith Inspira- 
tion, is labour and sorrow; and yet, as leaning upon his staff he 
looked this way, and as every western breeze wafted to his ear glad 
tidings from these “ ends of the earth,” his spirit grew young again, 
and he worshipped, and shouted in his rapture, “ What hath God 
wrought !” 

No. True Methodism, assuming its founder to have been also its 
personification, is without sectarianism, whether in the old world or 
the new. ‘True, it now goes forth in the form of a church organ- 
ization, both here and in England, while this form it took, on this 
side of the Atlantic, with the co-operation and approval of Wesley 
himself. It seemed a matter of necessity ; yet never including the 
doleful necessity of partyism. It is still, and everywhere, unless it 
be changed to another thing, a reviving of religion ; stretching itself 
for such a reviving everywhere, and among every denomination of 
Christians—organized for this very purpose—blessing and helping 
all Christians and Christian denominations, and injuring none— 
towering above sectarianism, and flying with the everlasting Gospel 
to preach to them that dwell on the earth. Contemplating daily 
renewals of the scenes of Pentecost—the outpourings of the Spirit— 
the baptism and prophesying of sons and daughters—heavenly 
visions of old men and young—wonders in heaven above, and signs 
in the earth beneath—the calling upon the name of the Lord, and 
the promised salvation to all that call. 

“ Daily renewals of the scenes of Pentecost—the outpouring of the 
Spirit ”—the revival and triumph of religion! What has all this to 
do with sectarianism? Exactly what the fire has to do with hay, 
wood, and stubble. Religious partyism is one of the prominent 
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and baleful fruits of spiritual decline and coldness. When the fire 
of God descends upon the Church, it dissipates this bad thing as 
rapidly and as surely, as when Jesus whipped the thieves out from 
the temple of the Lord. Just as certain as Christ comes in, this 
goes out.. Nor will it bear His glorious presence, more than the 
cold iceblock will retain its form and existence under the vertical 
and burning sun. 

QO! is it not this heavenly baptism that is needed this moment upon 
the Methodist Episcopal Church? Needs there not the mighty shower 
to gladden and refresh the multitudes—urging us, if we have wan- 
dered, back to the original—the true position and action—and calling 
us again to the childlike simplicity—the undying zeal—the all- 
abounding love of Wesley the Catholic! 





Art. I—JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Life and Public Services of John Quincy Adams, Sixth President of the United States ; 
with the Eulogy delivered before the Legislature of New-York, by W1Lt1am H. Sew- 
ARD. Auburn: 1849. 


THE above-transcribed title-page seems to imply that this volume 
is from the pen of Senator Seward. It was evidently intended to 
make that impression. The same trick of the trade is embossed in 
gilt letters on the back of the book. There we have the naked false- 
hood: “Lire or Jonny Quincy Apams. W.H. Sewarp.” The 
publishers, however, in an advertisement not intended to be read 
until the purchaser has paid for the volume, gravely tell him that 
he has been humbugged; that the name of the Ex-Governor of the 
State of New-York has only been used to serve a purpose; and 
that, in fact, the book is the work of “an able writer,” completed 
“under his,” the ex-governor’s, “auspices.” What is the precise idea 
intended by the word “auspices,” we cannot tell. It may mean 
that Mr. Seward revised the proof-sheets; or that he exercised an 
editorial supervision; or, which is perhaps most likely, that he 
merely gave the publishers permission to append his eulogy to their 
volume, and to use his name. 

In this matter Mr. Seward acted unwisely; as all do, who even seem 
to connive at imposition in any shape. ‘The subject of the memoir 
would have been flayed alive before consenting to such a prostitution 
of his name. Nor is this the worst. The avowed object of this pab- 
lication is to forestall an extended history of the life and services 
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of the lamented Adams, well known to be in preparation by mem- 
bers of his family. The “able writer,’ under “ the auspices” afore- 
said, concocts this volume, because that work, he tells us, “when 
published, would (will) undoubtedly be placed, by its size and cost, 
beyond the reach of the great mass of readers.” Of course, his 
motives, and those of the publisher, are purely philanthropic. It 
was not to be supposed that the authorized biographers of Mr. Adams 
could prepare an abridgment that “would find its way into the 
midst of those moving in the humbler walks of life;” and we are 
assured that, “ to supply this want, the present work has been pre- 
pared.” Prepared then, as it has been, for our special benefit, it 
becomes us to be grateful for the favour; and, without confining 
ourselves to the volume before us,—the sources from which it has 
been compiled being perfectly accessible,—let us trage, briefly, the 
more important events in the life of the great statesman of Massa- 
chusetts. 

He was born at Quincy, formerly called Braintree, on the 11th 
of July, 1767. He was baptized in the church the day after his 
birth. In reference to that event, he thus speaks in a letter toa 
friend :— , 


“The house at Mount Wollaston has a peculiar interest to me, as the dwell- 
ing of my great-grandfather, whose name I bear. The incident which gave 
rise to this circumstance is not without its moral to my heart. He was dying, 
when I was baptized; and his daughter, my grandmother, present at my birth, 
requested that I might receive his name. The fact, recorded by my father 
at the time, has connected with that portion of my name a charm of mingled 
sensibility and devotion. It was filial tenderness that gave the name. It was 
the name of one passing from earth to immortality. These have been among 
the strongest links of my attachment to the name of Quincy, and have been 
to me, through life, a perpetual admonition to do nothing unworthy of it.” 


Before reaching his eleventh year, he: went to France with his 
father, who had been sent as commissioner for the purpose of 
effecting a treaty with that government. He attended a public 
school for a year and a half at Paris, where his improvement in 
French, and in general knowledge, was rapid—for his age, says his 
father, uncommon. ‘Then, successively, he pursued his studies, 
under the eye of his father, at a Parisian academy, at a school in 
Amsterdam, and in the University of Leyden. On his return to . 
his native country, he entered the University at Cambridge; and 
two years afterwards graduated with honour, at the age of twenty- 
one. 

Choosing the law for his profession, he entered upon its practice, 
in the city of Boston, after the usual term of study. At the bar he 
appears not to have been remarkably successful. He was “nearly 
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briefless ;” and in letters written at the time, he expresses gloomy 
apprehensions of the future, and doubts of being able to acquire a 
comfortable subsistence. It is just'this part of his life, the four 
years of his early struggles, that, when written, will be the most 
interesting and instructive; and on this period the book before us 
is, as might be expected, exceedingly meagre. We trust that in the 
forthcoming volumes, preparing by his family, this hiatus will be 
supplied. A few paragraphs from his Diary, which, it is under- 
stood, he kept with great minuteness and accuracy, in all his varying 
fortunes, to the end of his life, will show his own feelings at this 
time, and afford a specimen of its character and style :— 


“Wednesday, May 16, 1792. I am not satisfied with the manner in which 
I employ my time. It is calculated to keep me forever fixed in that state of 
useless and disgraceful insignificancy, which has been my lot for some years 
past. At an age bearing close upon twenty-five, when many of the charac- 
ters who were born for the benefit of their fellow-creatures have rendered 
themselves conspicuous among their contemporaries, and founded a reputation 
upon which their memory remains, and will continue to the latest posterity— 
at that period I still find myself as obscure, as unknown to the world, as the 
most indolent or the most stupid of human beings. In the walks of active 
life I have done nothing. Fortune, indeed, who claims to herself a large 
proportion of the merit which exhibits to Saige view the talents of professional 
men, at an early period of their lives, has not hitherto been peculiarly in- 
dulgent tome. But if tomy own mind I inquire whether I should, at this 
time, be qualified to receive and derive any benefit from an opportunity which 
it may be in her power to procure for me, my own mind would shrink from 
the investigation. My heart is not conscious of an unworthy ambition ; nor 
of a desire to establish either fame, honour, or fortune, upon any other foun- 
dation than that of desert. But it is conscious, and the consideration is 
equally painful and humiliating—it is conscious that the ambition is constant 
and unceasing, while the exertions to —e the talents which ought alone 
to secure the reward of ambition, are feeble, indolent, frequently interrupted, 
and never pursued with an ardour equivalent to its purposes..... My own 
situation, and that of my country, equally prohibit me from seeking to derive 
any present expectations from a public career.” : 


The young lawyer was not destined to remain long in obscurity. 
Fortune, of which he complains in the preceding extract, soon be- 
came propitious; and in a lucky hour—to continue the figure—he 
wrote and published several political papers in the Boston Centinel, 
under the signature of “ Publicola;” and others, two years after- 
wards, signed “Marcellus.” This was in 1793, when the country 
was agitated by factions; and Federalist, or Democrat, was every- 
where the rallying cry. Both parties were equally anxious that the 
United. States should take some part in the great European conflict, 
then at its height. The Democrats sympathized with France; and 
saw, in her revolutionary struggles, the germinating of those principles 
which had triumphed so gloriously on this Continent. The Federal- 
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ists rather favoured England; and dreaded the anarchy and bloodshed 
which foreboded the utter demolition of law, and order, and society 
itself. The one party insisted that gratitude demanded from the 
United States assistance to the French in their struggle for liberty : 
the other, that duty and self-interest alike urged our young republic 
to throw its influence: on the side of the allied sovereigns. The 
articles written by Mr. Adams struck out a neutral course. He was 
neither Democrat nor Federalist: not a Frenchman, nor an English- 
man, but an American. With great power of argument, and felicity 
of diction, he contended that the true policy of the United States 
was to take part with neither. His papers, which for awhile were 
attributed to the pen of his father, then Vice-President of the United 
States, were republished in England; where, according to the testi- 
mony of Viscount Noailles, they made a great impression. “He 
heard Mr. Windham and Mr. Fox speak of them as the best thing 
that had been written, and as one of the best pieces of reasoning and 
style they had ever read.”’* 

The sentiments put forth in these papers being in exact accord- 
ance with those of Washington, that sagacious statesman selected 
the young lawyer for the important post of minister of the United 
States at the Hague. Mr. Adams was then only twenty-seven. 
The father’s letter communicating the information to his wife is so 
characteristic, that we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of trans- 
cribing it:—“It is proper,” he says, “that I should apprize you, 
that the President has it in contemplation to send your son to Hol- 
land. I make this communication to you in confidence, at the 
desire of the President, communicated to me yesterday by the 
Secretary of State. You must keep it an entire secret until it shall 
be announced to the public in the journal of the Senate. But our 
son must hold himself in readiness to come to Philadelphia, to con- 
verse with the President, Secretary of State, Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, &c., and receive his commissions and instructions without loss 
of time. He will go to Providence in the stage, and thence to New- 
York by water, and thence to Philadelphia in the stage. He will 
not set out, however, until he is informed of his appointment.” 

While minister to Holland, Mr. Adams had occasion to visit Lon- 
don, where he formed an acquaintance with the lady who afterwards 
became his wife. She was the daughter of Joshua Johnson, then 
consular agent of the United States at London. They were mar- 
ried on the 26th of July, 1797. From Holland our young diplo- 
matist was transferred to Berlin, where he conducted the affairs 
committed to him with great skill, and succeeded in forming a treaty 


* Letter of the elder Adams to his wife, December 5, 1793. 
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of amity and commerce with the Prussian government. On his 
return to the United States, being recalled by his father, then Presi- 
dent, he was elected to the Senate of the United States by the 
legislature of Massachusetts. Jefferson was then chief magistrate 
of the republic, and party politics ran high. Mr. Adams, although 
sent to the Senate by the Federalists, supported the administration. 
He received from his friends a tirade of abuse ; and although those 
who own no allegiance paramount to that of party attributed his 
acts to the basest motives, he held on his way; calmly, resolutely, 
obeying the dictates of his conscience, and fearlessly doing what he 
believed to be his duty. 

The earliest indication of what afterward appeared one of the 
strongest feelings of his nature—his hatred of slavery—is found in his 
efforts, made at this time, for the enactment of a law levying a duty on 
the importation of slaves. “It was a premonition,” says the volume 
before us, “of the bold, unflinching, noble warfare against that in- 
stitution, and of the advocacy of human freedom and human rights 
in the widest sense, which characterized the closing scenes of his 
remarkable career, and which will perpetuate his fame when other 
acts of his life shall have passed from the remembrance of men. 
Although at that early day but little was said in regard to slavery, 
yet the young senator saw it was fraught with danger to the Union 
—conferring political power and influence on slaveholders on prin- 
ciples false and pernicious, and calculated ultimately to distract the 
harmony of the country, and endanger the permanency of our free 
institutions. He laboured, therefore, to check the increase of slave 
power, by the only means which, probably, appeared feasible at that 
time.” : 

His career in the Senate was cut short by the virulence of party. 
The Federalists being in the majority, the legislature of his native 
State passed resolutions censuring his course, and directing him to 
oppose the measures of Mr. Jefferson and his cabinet. He preferred 
to resign his seat; which he did in March, 1808. 

Previous to his resignation as senator, he had accepted the 
professorship of rhetoric and belles-lettres in the University of 
Cambridge. His lectures were exceedingly popular, and were 
afterwards published in two octavo volumes. Their popularity was 
owing more to the style of his delivery, and to the reputation of the 
senator, than to any intrinsic merits on the score of novelty or 
beauty of illustration. They were written in haste, published with- 
out revision, and have added little to his fame. They are, indeed, 
already almost forgotten. 

In March, 1809, Mr. Adams was appointed minister to Russia 
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by President Madison; and, as one of the commissioners on the 
part of the United States, concluded, at Ghent, a treaty of peace 
between this country and Great Britain. In conducting this nego- 
tiation he evinced the most consummate tact and skill; and whoever 
examines the documents that passed between the high contracting 
parties, the commissioners of Great Britain on the one side, and 
those of the United States on the other, will come to the conclusion 
that the Marquis of Wellesley was not far out of the way, when he 
declared in the House of Lords that, “in his opinion, the American 
commissioners had shown the most astonishing superiority over the 
British during the whole of the correspondence.” From Russia, 
Mr. Adams was transferred to the Court of St. James, where he 
remained until the accession of Mr. Monroe to the presidency. It 
is not asserting too much, nor detracting from the merits of the 
eminent men who have represented the United States in Great 
Britain, to say that we never had at that court a man more jealous 
of his country’s honour, more watchful of her interests, or more 
successful in carrying out his measures. Commanding, by his own 
personal bearing and acknowledged talents, the respect of the diplo- 
matic circle; prompt in seizing every opportunity to advance the 
interests of his country; and intimately acquainted with the affairs 
of the various European governments, he well deserved the title— 
a model minister. 

In forming his cabinet, Mr. Monroe, a politician of great modera- 
tion, sought rather for men not known as violent partisans. His 
aim was, if possible, to heal political dissensions, and to unite con- 
flicting interests. For the first office in his gift he selected John 
Quincy Adams. His long absence from the country had kept him 
aloof from the janglings of party warfare, and his promotion to the 
office of Secretary of State was cheerfully acquiesced in by the 
country at large. A letter written at this time by General Jackson, 
then rapidly rising in popularity, is alike creditable to the sagacity 
of the writer, and to the man who afterwards became the general’s 
chief political opponent. In writing to the president-elect, he says: 
—‘TI have no hesitation in saying, you have made the best selection 
to fill the Department of State that could be made. Mr. Adams, in 
the hour of difficulty, will be an able helpmate, and I am convinced 
his appointment will afford general satisfaction.” 

The general’s prediction was verified to the letter. During the 
eight years of Mr. Monroe’s administration, the country advanced 
rapidly in wealth and resources. It was a season of prosperity, and 
of general peace and tranquillity. Perhaps the darkest cloud in the 
political horizon during this period, arose from the conduct of Gene- 
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ral Jackson in the Seminole war; and as it shows, in a striking 
light, the firmness of Mr. Adams, and his superiority to all party 
feelings, it may be well to dwell upon it a few moments. 

Depredations having been committed upon the frontiers of Georgia 
and Alabama by the Seminole and Creek Indians, Jackson was sent, 
with a strong force, to chastise them. It became necessary, in pur- 
suing his object, to enter Florida, then under the Spanish govern- 
ment. The Spaniards protested against this imvasion of their 
territory, and resisted. They were, however, repulsed by the general, 
who took forcible possession of St. Marks and Pensacola. The 
Indians also were completely discomfited ; and among the prisoners 
taken by our troops were two British subjects, Arbuthnot and 
Ambrister. These men were charged with having supplied the In- 
dians with arms and munitions of war, and with having acted as 
spies. They were tried by a court-martial, condemned, and hung. 

The fury of Great Britain was aroused. A war seemed inevitable. 
In our own country the greatest excitement prevailed. Resolutions, 
censuring the conduct of Jackson, were introduced in Congress. 
The President thought he had gone too far; and every member of 
his cabinet, with one exception, were disposed to censure him. 
That one exception was the Secretary of State. Mr. Adams de- 
fended the course of the general; and, single-handed, he insisted, in 
opposition to the opinion of the Secretary at War, and all the other 
chief officers of the government, that Jackson merited neither punish- 
ment nor censure. And he carried his point. The President was 
convinced by his arguments; and in his next message to Congress, 
embodied the sentiments of Mr. Adams. The government of Great 
Britain also seemed, or professed to seem, satisfied with the argu- 
ments laid before them by the Secretary of State, and the cloud 
blew over. It is impossible now to conceive what had been the 
issue, if Mr. Adams had taken a contrary course. It would 
have been much easier, and more pleasant for him, to fall into 
the current, and to give in his adhesion to the opinion of the 
President and his colleagues. He might, even by silence, have 
crushed his most formidable competitor for the first office in the 
republic. But, as ever throughout his whole career, he preferred the 
right to the expedient ; and the result was alike creditable to himself 
and honourable to the country. At the close of the second term 
of Mr. Monroe’s administration he was elected to the Presidency, 
and inaugurated on the 4th of March, 1825. 

It is not our province to dabble in the muddy stream of partisan 
warfare; nor to attempt a settlement of the vexed question whether 
there was, or was not, a bargain between the friends of Mr. Clay and 
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Mr. Adams, which resulted in the election of the latter to the Pre- 
sidency, and made the former his Secretary of State. The facts 
were briefly these: Of the electoral votes on that occasion, General 
Jackson had ninety-nine; Mr. Adams, eighty-four; Mr. Crawford, 
forty-one; Mr. Clay, thirty-seven. No one having a majority, the 
election devolved on the House of Representatives, where thirteen 
States voted for John Quincy Adams; seven for Andrew Jackson ; 
and four for William H. Crawford. Of course Mr. Adams was 
elected, the friends of Mr. Clay having thrown their influence in his 
favour. This, of course, they had a perfect right to do, as had the Pre- 
sident-elect to choose for the first office in his gift the statesman of 
Kentucky. Whether he acted wisely in accepting it, under the 
circumstances, is another matter. Many of his political friends 
thought he did not. In a letter to Mr. Clay, written soon after- 
wards, Mr. Crawford says: “I approved of your note when it was 
given, and should have voted as you did between Jackson and 
Adams; but candor compels me to say that I disapproved of your 
accepting office under him.” ‘The charges of “bargain and corrup- 
tion” rang widely through the land; but whatever may have been 
the truth with reference to the personal adherents of these great 
men, John Quincy Adams indignantly denied the charge so far as 
he was concerned.* In a speech at Maysville, Kentucky, he used 
the following strong and rather stilted, but characteristic language : 
“T here reiterate and reaffirm that denial; and as I expect shortly 
to appear before my God, to answer for the conduct of my whole 
life, should these charges have found their way to the throne of eter- 
nal justice, I will, in the presence of Omnipotence, pronounce them 
false.” 

During the whole course of his administration, Mr. Adams had 
the most violent opposition to contend with. The friends of Mr. 
Crawford uniting with those of General Jackson, the president and 
his cabinet were in a minority in both houses of Congress. “ For 
the first time an administration was found without adequate strength 
in Congress to support its measures.” 

Mr. Adams, however, pursued the even tenor of his way. Scorn- 
ing to use for his own interests the power with which he was in- 
vested, he declined to displace political opponents who were honest, 
and capable. Even those who, he had reason to know, were aiming 
to prevent his re-election, were continued in office. To a repre- 
sentation that a certain functionary of the government in New-York 
was using the influence of his office to secure the succession to 
General Jackson, and that consequently he ought to be removed, he 


{* Implying, of course, a denial so far as Mr. Clay was concerned, also.—Ep.] 
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made this reply: “ That gentleman is one of the best officers in the 
public service. Ihave had occasion to know his diligence, exactness, 
and punctuality. On public grounds, therefore, there is no cause 
of complaint against him, and on no other will I remove him. Jf J 
cannot administer the government upon these principles, I will go 
back to Quincy.” Adverting to these facts, says the author of the 
volume before us :— 





‘“ Had he chosen to turn the vast influence at his command to the promotion 
of personal ends—had he unscrupulously ejected from office all political op- 
posers, and supplied their places with others who would have laboured, with 
all thémeans at their disposal, in his. behalf—iittle doubt can be entertained 
that he could have secured his re-election. But he utterly refused to resort 
to such measures. Believing he was promoted to his high position not for 
his individual benefit, but to advance the welfare of his country, his view of 
duty was too elevated and pure to allow him to desecrate the trust reposed 
in him to personal ends. Hence the influence derived from the patronage 
of the general government was turned against the administration rather than 
in its behalf; and the singular spectacle was presented of men exerting every 
nerve to overthrow Mr. Adams, who were dependent upon him for the influ- 
ence they wielded against him, and for their very means of subsistence.” 


Mr. Adams vacated the Presidential chair, being succeeded by 
General Jackson, in 1829, and retired to private life. A gentleman 
who visited him in his quiet home at Quincy, gives the following 
interesting account of his residence and manners: “Yesterday, I 
paid a visit to the venerable Ex-President at Quincy. His resi- 
dence is a plain, very plain one. The room into which we were 
ushered, (the drawing-room, I suppose,) was furnished in true re- 
publican style. It is probably of ancient construction, as 1 perceived 
two beams projecting from the low ceiling, in the manner of the 
beams in a ship’s cabin. Prints, commemorative of political events, 
and the old family portraits, hung about the room; common straw 
matting covered the floor, and two candlesticks, bearing sperm can- 
dles, ornamented the mantel-piece. ‘The personal appearance of the 
Ex-President himself corresponds with the simplicity of his furni- 
ture. He resembles rather a substantial, well-fed farmer, than one 
who has wielded the destinies of this mighty confederation, and been 
bred in the ceremony and etiquette of a European court. In fact, 
he appears to possess none of that sternness of character which you 
would suppose to belong to one, a large part of whose life has been 
spent in political warfare, or, at any rate, amidst scenes requiring 
a vast deal of nerve and inflexibility. Mrs. Adams is described in 
a word—a lady.” , 3 

The Ex-President remained but a short time—little more than a 
year—in retirement. By the people of the District in which he 
lived, he was nominated as a representative in Congress. To the 
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surprise of many, friends as well as foes, he accepted the nomination ; 
declaring that he knew no sound principle which would justify him 
in refusing to his fellow-citizens such services as he might be able 
to render. He was elected almost unanimously; and, for the first 
time, an Ex-President, one who had filled the highest offices in the 
gift of his country at home and abroad, took his seat in the lower 
house as a representative. He occupied that position for seventeen 
successive years, and died at his post. 

Mr. Adams was elected to Congress as a Whig; but, true to the 
principles which had guided him through life, he strenuously sup- 
ported all measures which he believed to be right. Party ties@¥ere, 
to him, mere cobwebs. He asked not, Will the party be strength- 
ened by the adoption of this or that measure? but, Will it be for the 
good of the country? Hence he was a man on whose course mere 
partisans could make no calculation. They knew not where to find 
John Quincy Adams until, by his speeches or votes, he had defined 
his position. A remarkable illustration of this truth was soon af- 
forded in the debate on the question to grant the President authority - 
to issue letters‘of marque and reprisal against the commerce of 
France. General Jackson had recommended strong measures to 
compel the French government to fulfil a solemn treaty. Of course 
the opposition opposed his course. It was enough for them that it 
came from Jackson. Many were fully satisfied that, on this point 
at least, Mr. Adams would throw his influence in favour of peace, 
and against the measure proposed by the man who had superseded 
him in the presidential chair. To their surprise, the representative 
from the Plymouth district sustained the proposition of the Execu- 
tive in one of the most energetic speeches ever made in Congress. 
He said,— 

“ Sir, if we do not unite with the President of the United States in an 
effort to compel the French Chamber of Deputies to carry out the provisions 
of this treaty, we shall become the scorn, the contempt, the derision, and the 
reproach, of all mankind! Sir, this treaty has been ratified on both sides of 
the ocean ; it has received the sign-manual of the Sovereign of France, through 
his imperial majesty’s principal minister of State; it has been ratified by the 
Senate of this Republic ; it has been sanctioned by Almighty God; and still 
we are told, in a voice potential, in the other wing of this Capitol, that the 
arrogance of France,—nay, sir, not of France, but of her Chamber of Depu- 
ties—the insolence of the French Chambers, must be submitted to, and we 
must come down to the lower degradation of reopening negotiations to attain 
that which has already been acknowledged to be our due! Sir, is this a spe- 
cimen of your boasted chivalry? Is this.an evidence of the existence of that 
heroic valour which has so often led our arms on to glory and immortality ? 
Reopen negotiation, sir, with France ? Do it, and soon you will find your 
insulted, dishonoured, and trodden in the dust, by the pigmy States of Asia 
and Africa—by the very banditti of the earth. Sir, the only negotiations, 
says the President of the United States, that he would encounter, should be 
at the cannon’s mouth.” 
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Very different was the course of Mr. Adams on the Texas ques- 
tion. From the beginning of the movement, in 1836, he saw and 
exposed the whole design of the originators of that scheme. With 
great energy he opposed the resolution to recognize the independ- 
ence of Texas. He denounced the war then raging as a war for the 
re-establishment of slavery where it had been abolished, and threw 
the whole weight of his influence against the measures of the 
administration. Indeed, the main business of his Congressional. 
career,—the crowning glory of a lifetime spent in the public service— 
was his steadfast and unfaltering opposition to the encroachments 
of slavery. Yet was he not, in the technical sense of that word, an 
abolitionist; nor did he ever unite with any society or association 
professing to have for its object “ the extirpation of the great evil.” 
He fought the battle in his own way. Abused, vilified, slandered, 
and sometimes gagged, he never faltered in his course. In the 
history of the republic, as it will be written when slavery is num- 
bered among the things that were, his steadfast course on this 
‘exciting subject will stand forth as an illustration of moral heroism, 
and an example for imitation by all who have the hardihood to 
prefer the right to the expedient. 

In the early part of the year 1836, the House of Representatives 
referred to a committee the consideration of the question, What 
shall be done with petitions and memorials on the subject of slavery? 
A majority of this committee were northern men.* In their report 
they recommended the adoption of the following resolution :— 

“That all petitions, memorials, resolutions, propositions, or papers, 
relating in any way, or to any extent whatever, to the subject of 
slavery, ‘or the abolition of slavery, shall, without being printed 
or referred, be laid upon the table, and that no further action what- 
ever shall be had thereon.” 

A monstrous resolution truly !—and a palpable violation of that 
clause in the Constitution which guaranties the right of petition. So 
Mr. Adams esteemed it; and, refusing to vote one way or the other, 
he demanded that his reason for that refusal should be placed on 
the journals of the House in the words following :—“I hold the Re- 
solution to be a direct violation of the Constitution of the United 
States, of the rules of this House, and of the rights of my con- 
stituents.” 

The Resolution was adopted by a large majority. Its design was 
to put a stop to all agitation on the subject. It signally failed; and, 


* They were Hamer of Ohio, Pierce of New-Hampshire, Jarvis of Maine, Muh- 
lenberg of Pennsylvania, and Turrill of New-York. The other four were from 
slaveholding States. 
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indeed, it is impossible to conceive how anything could have been 
invented better calculated to increase agitation, and to turn the atten- 
tion of every lover of his country to the question of slavery. Peti- 
tions and memorials on the subject increased a hundred-fold. They 
came from all sections of the free States; and, in some instances, 
from the chivalrous South. They were, for the most part, directed 
to the member from Massachusetts; and, with calm dignity, he pre- 
sented them, sometimes to the amount of two hundred in a single 
day, and insisted on separate action on each individual petition. 


“ His position amid these scenes,” says the volume before us, “ was in the 
highest degree illustrious and sublime. An old man, with the weight of years 
upon him, forgetful of the elevated stations he had occupied, and the distin- 
guished honours received for past services, turning away from the repose which 
age so greatly needs, and labouring, amidst scorn and derision, and threats of 
expulsion and assassination, to maintain the sacred right of petition for the 
poorest and humblest in the land—insisting that the voice of a free people should 
be heard by their representatives, when they would speak in condemnation 
of human slavery, and call upon them to maintain the principles of liberty 
imbodied in the immortal Declaration of Independence —was a spectacle un- 
witnessed before in the history of legislation.” 


Threats of expulsion and of assassination! Even so. The time 
is coming, nay, it has already come, when an American citizen will 
hang his head for very shame at the remembrance that such things 
were. Even now, the sentiments uttered on this subject by the old 
man eloquent, then branded as “the ravings of the Massachusetts 
madman,” find a responsive echo in the great heart of the nation. 
In the midst of a perfect tornado, and while a resolution was pend- 
ing to the effect that the venerable ex-president should be “ instantly 
brought to the bar, to receive the severe censure of the speaker,” for 
having dared to offer a petition purporting to have come from hond- 
men, he spake as follows :— 


“ Sir, it is well known, that from the time I entered this House down to the 
present day, I have felt it a sacred duty to present any petition couched in 
respectful language, from any citizen of the United States, be its object what 
it may ;—be the prayer of it that in which I could concur, or that to which I 
was utterly opposed. It is for the sacred right of petition that I have ae 
this course...... Where is your law which says that the mean, and the low, . 
and the degraded, shall be deprived of the right of petition, if their moral cha- 
racter is not good? Where, in the land of freemen, was the right of petition 
ever placed on the exclusive basis of morality and virtue? Petition is sup- 
plicatton—it is entreaty—it is prayer! And where is the degree of vice or 
immorality which shall deprive the citizen of the right to supplicate for a boon, 
or to pray fur mercy? Where is such a law to be found? It does not belong 
to the most abject despotism! There is no absolute monarch on earth who is 
not compelled, by the constitution of his country, to receiye the petitions of 
his people, whatsoever they may be. The sultan of Constantinople cannot 
walk the streets and refuse to receive petitions from the meanest and vilest 
of the land. This is the law even of despotism.” 
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Our limits forbid further extracts from this impassioned speech. 
The impression made by it was most profound; and at least one 
slaveholder was not ashamed to avow his concurrence in the views 
of the member from Massachusetts. This was Mr. Wise of Vir- 
ginia. He had been absent from the House during the discussion, 
and on being informed what it was that had so startled the members 
from their propriety,—“ Is that all?” said he. “A petition signed by 
slaves has been presented! Well, sir, and what of that? Is anybody 
harmed by it? In my opinion, slaves are the very persons who 
should petition. Mine pray to me, and I listen to them; and shall 
not the feeble supplicate? Sir, I see nd danger,—the country, I 
believe, is safe.” 

At each succeeding session Mr. Adams renewed his efforts for the 
abrogation of “the gag-rule.” Not, however, until 1845 was it re- 
scinded, and it needs not a prophet to predict that so disgraceful a 
regulation will never be re-enacted by a body called to legislate for 
free men. “God be praised!” said the venerable man: “God be 
praised! the seals are broken, the door is open!” 

Verging now toward his eightieth year, he volunteered in the de- 
fence ofa few poor, friendless negroes, who had escaped from bondage 
in the schooner “ Amistad.” The history of that affair is doubtless 
fresh in the recollection of our readers. The Africans were claimed 
as the property of two Spaniards, and the Spanish minister demanded 
that they should be delivered up to the proper authorities, and taken 
back to Havana, to be tried for piracy. ‘The case came before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. John Quincy Adams ap- 
peared for the defendants. With the buoyancy of youth, and the 
enthusiasm which ever distinguished him when advocating the claims 
of the oppressed, he stood forth the champion of these ignorant and 
degraded sons of Africa. No sublimer spectacle has ever been pre- 
sented in any earthly court, no prouder triumph of right over might, 
than when the old man’s eloquent plea was ended, and the righteous 
decision given,—the slaves were declared freemen, and sent back to 
their native land. 

But the time of his departure was at hand. Oi the 21st of Febru- 
ary, 1848, the representative from the Plymouth district was, as 
usual, in his seat. He had given his vote on two or three questions 
before the House. About half-past one o’clock, P. M., the speaker, 
while rising to put a motion, was suddenly interrupted. John Quincy 
Adams had been struck down, in the midst of his associates, by 
paralysis. Death was there, in the legislative hall. Anxiety and 
alarm were depicted on every countenance. The House adjourned. 
The Senate followed the example. He lingered in the speaker's 
FourtH SEriEs, Vou. I.—14 
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room, whither he had been removed, until seven o’clock on the even- 
ing of the 23d. His last words were,—‘ This is the last of earth. 


] AM CONTENT.” 
Men of both parties and from all sections vied with each other in 


doing homage to departed goodness. All political differences were 
forgotten. Senators and representatives from the north and from 
the south mingled their tears together; and the language of eulogy 
flowed from lips once bitter in denunciation. Of the speeches on 
that occasion none were more touchingly eloquent than that of Mr. 
Holmes, of South Carolina, in the House, and that of Mr. Benton in 
the Senate. We transcribe a few passages of the former :— 


“The mingled tones of sorrow, like the voice of many waters, have come 
unto us from a sister State,—Massachusetts weeping for her honoured son. The 
State I have the honour in part to represent, once endured, with yours, a 
common suffering, battled for a common cause, and rejoiced in a common 
triumph. Surely, then, it is meet that in this, the day of your affliction, we 
should mingle our griefs Ours, my associates, is no common bereave- 
ment. The chain which linked our hearts with the gifted spirits of former 
times has been rudely snapped. The lips from which flowed those living and 
glorious truths that our fathers uttered, are closed in death! Yes, my friends, 
death has been among us! His footsteps have been heard at the hall of State. 
He has cloven down his victim in the midst of the councils of a people! He 
has borne in triumph from among you the gravest, wisest, most reverend 
head There was no incident in the birth, the life, the death of Mr. 
Adams, not intimately woven with the history of the land. Born in the night 
of his country’s tribulation, he heard the first murmurs of discontent; he 
saw the first efforts for deliverance. Whilst yet a little child, he listened 
with eagerness to the whispers of freedom as they breathed from the lips 
of her almost inspired apostles; he caught the fire that was there kindled ; 
his eye beamed with the first ray; he watched the day-spring from on high, 
and long before he departed from earth, it was graciously granted him to 
behold the effulgence of her noontide glory He disrobed himself with 
dignity of the vesture of office, not to retire to the shades of Quincy, but, in 
the maturity of his intellect, in the vigour of his thought, to leap into this 
arena, and to continue, as he had begun, a disciple, an ardent devotee at the 
temple of his country’s freedom How often we have crowded into that 
aisle, and clustered around that now vacant desk, to listen to the counsels of 

But what a 


AGE!” 

In reviewing the life and labours of Mr. Adams, the most promi- 
nent trait of his character appears to have been untiring industry. 
To this, more than to anything else, was he indebted for his success 
in life, and for the honours that clustered so thickly about him. He 
loved to work. In all his duties, in every business transaction, little 
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as well as great, punctuality was his motto. The first man in his 
seat in the House of Representatives, and the last to leave it, no- 
thing was too minute to escape his notice; and no constituents ever 
had a more faithful servant than those of the Plymouth district of 
Massachusetts. He was an early riser; and, while president of the 
United States, he was probably the first man out of his bed in Wash- 
ington, and at work long ere the dawn of day. In his habits he was 
abstemious and temperate; and he retained the vigour of his con- 
stitution to the last. When in his seventy-fourth year, on his jour- 
ney to Washington, he endured an amount of fatigue that would have 
been too much for many in the prime of manhood. Leaving Boston 
on Monday morning, he delivered a lecture the same evening before 
the Young Men’s Institute in Hartford, Conn. On Tuesday even- 
ing he lectured in the city of New-Haven. Pursuing his journey, 
he reached New-York on Wednesday, where, in the evening, he lec- 
tured in the Tabernacle. On Thursday evening he delivered an 
address, choosing for his subject,—rather a remarkable subject for a 
politician,—F aith, in the city of Brooklyn; and on Friday evening 
he again lectured before the New-York Lyceum. 

He was remarkably methodical in all his affairs. In whatever 
situation he was placed, every day and every hour had its allotted 
duties. For fifty years he kept a Diary, in which he recorded with 
minute accuracy all important events; and especially those relative 
to his country and himself. This journal, when published, as we 
trust it will be, will make some two dozen stout octavos, and form 
one of the best and most trustworthy histories of the momentous 
era in which he performed so prominent a part. Rather a laughable 
incident connected with that Diary is related by an anonymous 
writer. It seems that on one occasion Mr. Adams and General 
Jackson differed in their recollection of a certain event. A state- 
ment made by the former was denied by the latter. The hero of 
New- Orleans was positive, as was his wont, and rather violent withal. 
Mr. Adams referred to the record. There the facts were set forth 
with the most precise minuteness, even to the hour of the day on 
which they occurred. A friend called upon the General, and mo- 
destly suggested that he must be mistaken; for, said he, the state- 
ment of Mr, Adams is confirmed by his Diary. “His Diary!” ex- 
claimed old Hickory, “don’t tell me anything more about his Diary! 
Sir, that everlasting Diary comes up on all occasions,—one would 
think that its pages were as immutable as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians! Sir, that Diary -will be the death of me! I wonder 
if James Monroe kept a Diary!”—Doubtless the General was in 
error from the treachery of his memory. 
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That Mr. Adams was ambitious, there can be no question; and 
none, that he was an ardent lover of his country,—a pure patriot. 
He imbibed lessons of patriotism from his father; and the stirring 
events of his childhood made ineffaceable impressions upon his soul. 
“Tn 1775,” said he, in a speech at Pittsfield, “the minute-men from 
a hundred towns in the province were marching at a moment’s warn- 
ing to the scene of opening war. Many of them called at my father’s 
house at Quincy, and received the hospitality of John Adams. All 
were lodged in the house which the house would contain; others in 
the barns, and wherever they could find a place. There were then 
in my father’s kitchen some dozen or two of pewter spoons ; and I 
well recollect going into the kitchen and seeing some of the men 
engaged in running those spoons into bullets for the use of the 
troops! Do you wonder that a boy of seven years of age who wit- 
nessed this scene should be a patriot?” But, as we have seen, and 
as he evinced through his whole career, Mr. Adams was not, in the 
technical sense of the word, a safe politician. He was not to be relied 
on as a party man. He was a Federalist, when in his judgment the 
Federalists were in the right; but he sustained the measures of the: 
Republicans when he believed their tendency to be for the welfare 
of the country. He cared not for the name Whig, or Democrat; 
he was now the one, now the other, and sometimes a little of both. 
Hence it is easy to account for the torrents of abuse which were 
poured upon him by shallow-brained politicians, who were unable to 
comprehend the motives which actuated him, and who could see 
only through party spectacles. 

He was a close student almost to the end of his life. He made 
himself master of the French, German, and Italian languages ;—in 
neither of which was there an author of merit with whose writings 
he was unacquainted. While in Europe, he prepared for the press 
a poetical translation of Wieland's Oberon; the publication of which 
was superseded by that of Sotheby. His account of a tour through 
Silesia, made in the year 1800, originally published in a Philadel- 
phia periodical, was reprinted in London, translated into German 
and French, and has been widely circulated on the Continent. In 
1832 he published a poem entitled “Dermot M’Morrogh, or the 
Conquest of Ireland ;” of which, it is said, two additional cantos are 
among his manuscripts. It will be as well to let them remain un- 
printed. His fame depends not upon his poetry. Although some 
of his minor pieces evince considerable skill at versifying, the larger 
poem, above referred to, hardly soars above mediocrity. A sonnet, 
inscribed to the sun-dial at Washington, is probably as favour- 
able a specimen as we can give of his poetic powers :— 
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“ Thou silent herald of time’s silent flight! 
Say, couldst thou speak, what warning voice were thine ? 
Shade, who canst only show how others shine! 
Dark, sullen witness of resplendent light 
In day’s broad glare, and when the noontide bright 
Of laughing fortune sheds the ray divine, 
y ready favours cheer us—but decline 
The clouds of morning and the gloom of night. 
Yet are thy counsels faithful, just, and wise ; 
They bid us seize the moments as they pass— 
Snatch the retrieveless sunbeam as it flies, 
Nor lose one sand of life’s revolving glass— 
Aspiring still, with energy sublime, 
By virtuous deeds to give eternity to time.” 

Finally, we have no hesitation in saying that John Quincy Adams 
was a good man;—not orthodox, when measured by the creeds of 
churches deemed evangelical, but still a good man. He feared God, 
and aimed to keep his commandments. He loved the Bible, and made 
it his daily study,—his monitor and guide. Nowhere is reverence 
for the Scriptures more strongly inculcated than in his “ Letters to 
his Son,” published since his decease; and in the life of no other 
statesman with which we are familiar, are more beautifully exempli- 
fied the practical graces of Christianity. Happily for us, it is not 
ours to decide with how much of what we deem erroneous opinion 
true piety may co-exist; or how far the head may be wrong when 
the heart is right. The Master has given us the standard: we 
want no other; nay, it is most presumptuous arrogance to seek 
another,— By their fruits ye shall know them. 





Art. II1—ON THE DEMONIACS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE sacred writers treat of the existence of an invisible world just 
as they treat of the existence of God. Both are assumed as unde- 
niably true, while there is not the shadow of an attempt to demon- 
strate, by argument, the certainty of either. Indeed, the two ideas 
are inseparable. For no man, who admits a God, can, without 
absurdity, not to say contradiction, deny the existence of the invisi- 
ble world: God himself is an invisible being; he must, therefore, 
though omnipotent, eminently be an inhabitant of that world. And 
as God, who is unseen, really exists, how can it be denied that other 
spiritual, and, consequently, invisible beings, also exist? Hence, we 
shall always find the reason of man, in those states of society in which 
sufficient light and culture have been shed upon the human mind to 
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enable it to put forth its full strength in the prosecution of mental and 
moral inquiries, to accord its assent to the four following connected 
truths, which are all equally assumed in Divine revelation: the Divine 
existence ; the invisible world ; spiritual beings ; and the ammor- 
tality of the soul. They are all to be regarded as great and essen- 
tial first truths, without the admission of which no system of religion 
worthy the name can possibly exist. One of these this article pro- 
poses to consider at some length. 

To revelation alone must we look for information respecting the 
state, character, and employment of the spiritual beings with which 
the invisible world is peopled. On these points human ‘reason 
utters no trustworthy response. They are not only questions which 
Divine revelation alone can answer, but which it has answered,— 
with a fulness and distinctness which ought to satisfy every inquirer 
whose object is to arrive at the truth for devout and practical pur- 
poses, and not for those of debate or speculation. With this desire, 
let us inquire into the testimony of revelation as to those fallen and 
malignant beings whose existence is disclosed especially in the New 
Testament. 

Of the existence of an order of beings called devils, there is the 
same evidence in Divine revelation as of those called angels. And 
the character of the former is as clearly presented as that of the 
latter. This is so obvious, that the existence of evil spirits is 
never denied by those who profess to believe the Bible divinely 
inspired,—except when the system, professedly drawn from that 
volume, and for which its suffrage is claimed, absolutely demands 
such denial for its own existence and completion. Thus, it is laid 
down as a principle by the oppugners of eternal punishment, that 
such is the Divine benevolence, as infallibly to secure the final hap- 
piness of all God’s creatures. Now grant the real existence of fallen 
spirits, and you must admit that there is no intimation of their 
redemption, and that their endless punishment is in more than one 
place explicitly declared. While these two considerations press upon 
the advocate of no eternal punishment, his shortest method to re- 
lieve his system is to deny the eaistence of fallen spirits altogether. 
And though the system is not hereby relieved of the abundant Scrip- 
tural proofs of the future and eternal punishment of all who die» 
unregenerate; yet it is relieved in so far as the existing connexion 
between the final condition of those malignant fallen spirits who 
remain unredeemed, and that of those unregenerate men, who, 
though redeemed, still die unsaved, is concerned. It is somewhat 
strange that the advocates of this system have not as yet seen fit to 
assume that all rebel spirits will yet be restored to the Divine 
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favour, and once more be brought under fealty to their offended 
Sovereign. Of this, the Bible furnishes as good assurance as it 
does that those unregenerate men who die in that state will be re- 
stored from the depths of perdition to the favour of God. But per- 
haps it remains for some future hand to add this modification to the 
already frequent revisions of the system. 

Let us next glance at the fact of the sin and fall of those once 
holy and happy beings, more generally known in Scripture as the 
devil and his angels. We say the fact of their sin and fall; for 
what more than this is clearly revealed? And it is a maxim of most 
extensive application, that what is not clearly revealed is not re- 
vealed at all. Revelation discloses facts. It does not discover by 
dark hints and dubious intimations, leaving to the curiosity and 
ingenuity of men to pry into and decipher them, and supply 
deficiencies as best they can. Revelation, it is true, is sometimes 
full and sometimes limited. But even then it is still clear; that is, 
obviously full or obviously limited: and one or the other, as Divine 
wisdom saw most promotive of the eternal interests of man. In- 
deed, what essentially pertains to him, both as to time and eternity, 
is given in full disclosure; what pertains to other created intelli- 
gences is limited,—disclosed, not for the indulgence of a speculative 
curiosity, but for a foundation of an unwavering faith. More than 
is requisite for this would not promote our happiness, or contribute 
to direct our practice. 

The sum of what is revealed as to the sin and fall of those malig- 
nant spirits, is compressed in the sacred record within a very narrow 
compass, and all in two passages, namely, 2 Peter ii, 4, and Jude 6. 
Divested of its connectives, the passage in Peter stands thus: “God 
spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them down to hell, and de- 
_livered them into chains of darkness, to be reserved unto judgment.” 
Jude 6, thus: “And the angels which kept not their first estate, 
but left their own habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting chains 
under darkness unto the judgment of the great day.” The fact of 
the sin of some of the angels is here distinctly asserted. The for- 
feiture of their former estate or dignity, as the immediate conse- 
quence of that sin, is also declared. That God proceeded to positive 
punishment, is included; together with the fact that they are held 
in durance until human probation shall be consummated, when they 
shall be judged, their misery be enhanced in degree, and remain 
eternal in duration. At least this is clearly implied. 

The clause, left their own habitation, indicates that they trans- 
cended the rank or sphere assigned them; for the term should 
doubtless be taken in a moral, ‘not in a physical or local sense. 
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What a summary view of these few awful facts! It is all fact. 
Nothing which can with propriety be called circumstance is in- 
cluded. That they were in a state of probation may be regarded as 
highly probable, and as almost a necessary inference; but without 
a fuller revelation, more than hypothesis it cannot be. How long 
they had stood, or what was the era of their defection, or how dura- 
tion in eternity is computed, it were idle to conjecture. That it 
may have been at some point far anterior to the birth-song of time, 
in the dateless cycles of eternity, cannot be denied. What relation 
they originally held to each other, as to paramount and inferior 
dominion, and whether one or more were principal, and the rest 
accessory in their treason, the inspired apostles inform us not. But 
as to the fact of there being chief and subordinate among the fallen, 
the deficiency here is supplied elsewhere in the New Testament. 

A little attention to the import of the terms employed to desig- 
nate this class of beings will enable us to determine several facts 
not otherwise explained. For example, the term devil, AvdBodoc, 
from the verb diaBdAAw, to dart or strike through, accuse, 
calumniate, &c., implies caulumniator, traducer, false accuser. 
As an appellative of a class or species, this term is frequently 
applied figuratively to human beings, when it is the design to 
predicate of them the characteristics etymologically indicated by 
the term. In this figurative sense the word is used in both num- 
bers. In the plural, however, it occurs only thrice in the New 
Testament; namely, in the following passages in Paul’s Epistles: 
“Even so must their wives be grave, not slanderers,” 7) dtaBdAove, 
1 Tim. iii, 11. Those who shall come in the last times are described 
as being “ without natural affection, truce-breakers, false accusers,” 
dudBoAor, 2 Timothy iii, 8. The other instance is Titus ii, 3, where 
Paul directs that the aged women “be in behaviour as becometh 
holiness, not false accusers,” z7) deaBdéAovc. But dtdBodoc is never 
found in the plural when employed as a proper name of the arch 
apostate. 

Another term commonly applied to the head and leader of fallen 
spirits in the Scriptures is Satan, Hebrew, yw; Greek, Latavac, 
an adversary. This word occurs in the New Testament between 
thirty and forty times, and always in the singular. The word 
dragon, dpékwv, (probably from dépxowat, I see,) which literally 
means a large kind of serpent, so called from his sharp sight, is also 
a designation of the prince of fallen angels. This word occurs in 
the New Testament a dozen or more times, but nowhere except in 
the Apocalypse. It is important to observe with regard to didBoAoc 
and dpdéxwy, that when they are used as proper names of the chief 
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of fallen angels, denoting his leadership in the grand revolt, they 
also import his present rank, and the authority which he maintains 
over subordinate orders. of apostate spirits. Thus our Saviour 
speaks, in Matt. xxv, 41, of “the fire prepared for the devil and his 
angels :” (7 diaBdAw Kai dyyéAotg abrov.) And the Revelator 
(xu, 7) speaks thus: ‘O Meya7jA Kai of dyyeAo abrov érrodéunoav 
kata Tov dodKovroc, kai 6 dodxwy érroAéunoe wai of Gyyedot avrov: 
“ Michael and his angels fought against the dragon; and the dragon 
fought and his angels.” And verse 9: Kai éGAqdn 6 dpakwy oO 
péyac, 6 bdig 6 dpyaioc, 6 Kadotvpwevog didBodog Kai 6 oaTavac, 
6 TAavav Thy olkovpévny GAnv, EBARIn Ele THY yy, Kal ob Gyyedot 
avTov per’ abrov éBAjOnoav—“ And the great dragon was cast out, 
that old serpent, called the devil, and Satan, which deceiveth the 
whole world; he was cast out into the earth, and his angels 
were cast out with him.” Whether we understand this to be an 
historic description of the original defection of some of the angels 
or not, several important things are taught in these passages. 
1. That the arch-apostate holds a sort of chieftainship over subor- 
dinate subjects. 2. That he and his subordinates were cast into 
the earth. 3. That he deceiveth the whole world. 4. That God 
has prepared a place of eternal fire for the punishment of Satan and 
his angels. 5. That unregenerate men, who are found at the judg- 
ment possessed of his character, and that of his angels, which 
includes the attributes of guilt, insubordination, hostility, impurity, 
and malignity, shall finally share his punishment. God has pre- 
pared no place for men but heaven; but if they disqualify them- 
selves for the purity, the society, and the employments of heaven, 
and assimilate themselves to the enemies of God, they will be asso- 
ciated with them in their final doom. 

It is clear, then, that among fallen spirits there is one chieftain, 
prince, or leader, and under him innumerable angels or subordinates 
of like character and employments to his own; and though “re- 
served under chains of darkness to the judgment of the great day,” 
they are permitted to prosecute their malignant devices against man- 
kind till that great day shall arrive. With the character and dispo- 
sition assigned to these beings it is quite conceivable that, moved with 
envy towards the new-created, guiltless, and happy ancestors of the 
human race, and by malignity towards their own Creator, now their 
offended Sovereign, they should seek to poison the bliss of these new- 
born subjects of His moral government. How natural for them to 
conceive that deception was the only available means to ruin crea- 
tures, whose fidelity, innocence, and happiness environed them on 
every side, and who could be approached only by some stratagem 
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which should divest them of all these at the same moment! And 
of all the heaven-fallen, who was so befitting an agent as the prince 
and leader of the first revolt? who so practised in fraud and false- 
hood, since this was his character from the beginning, (John viii, 
44,) whether we place this at. the commencement of his own defec- 
tion, or that of his compeers, induced possibly to cast off their high 
allegiance by his instigation and example? On this supposition, 
having succeeded in his first essay at fraud and falsehood, why 
should he not be emboldened to venture a second attempt, though 
upon a race differing in some respects in character and circumstance 
from those which had once been his own? What juncture, on the 
success of his malign device, promised so large a harvest of ill to 
the race he sought to ruin, as that of the morning of creation? 
And through what medium could he better hope to make his 
approach, unsuspected and unresisted, than through that of the 
serpent? No other creature in this terrestrial province was so dis- 
tinguished for sagacity and subtilty. How could the insidious 
traitor more skilfully infuse the poison of infidelity into the heart 
of the maternal parent of mankind, than by seizing upon the hour 
when she was unattended, artfully reciting the permissive law, with- 
out a glance at the single prohibition it contained, except to magnify 
it, or to deny the threatened penalty, should the prohibition be 
violated? ‘The snare was fatally cast, and the unsuspecting victim 
was decoyed into it. Uneasiness, the parent of desire, was kindled ; 
confidence in the Divine veracity was shaken; it was transferred 
from what Gop had said to the false assertions of an enemy; and 
with its loss, obedience, innocence, and happiness forsook the offend- 
ers forever. 

Had not the remedial system been interposed at this point, the 
race would doubtless have perished in the original offenders, Buta 
further probation was granted, based upon the mediation of the 
great Restorer. From this hour the conflict has continued, not as 
at the first, between the federal head of the race and the prince of 
apostates, but between his subordinates or angels, and the whole 
family of man in all subsequent generations. 

The nature of malign spiritual influence is a most grave and 
important question; it is one, however, which admits of a satis- 
factory answer. As the devil and his angels are intellectual and 
spiritual beings, there is no more reason to doubt their power to 
influence the soul or mind of human beings than there is that men 
should influence each other, or be influenced by spiritual beings of a 
benevolent character. He who admits either of the two last, cannot 
deny the first. And respecting the object and tendency of such 
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influence, from the nature of fallen spirits, there can be no question ; 
it must be to prompt men, both ‘individually and socially, to acts 
prejudicial to themselves, and offensive to God. All intelligent be- 
ings may be safely affirmed to act in keeping with their own proper 
character. Hence, how much the malign influence of evil spirits 
had to do in filling the antediluvian world with violence, may be 
imagined. And how much in filling the world with superstition and 
idolatry, which so generally prevailed after the deluge and before the 
call of Abraham, is also open to conjecture. The instructive history 
of Job shows to what extent, by Divine permission, Satan some- 
times carried his malignity. Place the date of this book somewhere 
between Abraham and Moses, as the best authorities have more 
generally done, and you carry the light of revelation into some of 
the darkest periods of the world’s history, by which the work- 
ings of Satan can be clearly discovered. But if you place Job as 
a witness for God between Shem and Abraham, according to Dr. 
Townsend, you survey a higher antiquity by nearly a thousand 
years. Returning to the era of Moses and downward, after 
his time, you will mark also the cruel rites of the Canaanites, 
and other surrounding nations, not excepting the most enlightened 
whose history has reached our times, from the Exodus to Christ; 
and does it require a stretch of credulity to believe that evil spirits 
contributed their full share of influence to plunge whole communi- 
ties into those besotted practices, and horrid rites, and barbarous 
cruelties, which are prominent features in the history of those great 
nations of antiquity. 

But when we come down to the time of Christ, a new aspect of 
things presents itself. We see not only the prevalent influence of 
evil spirits, but these malignant spirits exerting their influence in 
tormenting the bodies as well as the souls of men. ‘These evil 
spirits seem to have gained entire possession and control in some 
cases, and were ejected in numerous instances by both Christ and 
his Apostles; provided we do not, by construction, so interpret the 
sacred record as to set aside the literal accounts of the evangelists. 
We are thus brought to inquire into the nature of these possessions, 
and the character of the beings said to have been dislodged. 

In the common version, unclean spirit, evil spirit, and devil, are 
used interchangeably. But says Dr. Campbell: “The Greek stu- 
dent needs not be informed that in none of these places is the term 
dtdBoAoc, but daiywr, or daywéviov, Nor can anything be clearer 
from Scripture than that, though the demons are innumerable, there 
is but one devil in the universe.” 

On the question of the reality of demoniacal possessions, as re- 
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lated in the New Testament, opposite sides have been taken by pious 
and learned men. The oppugners of the doctrine of real posses- 
sions take the ground “that the demoniacs were all of them either 
madmen, epileptics, or persons subject to melancholy.” ‘They also 
undertake to demonstrate, by reference to Jewish, Greek, and 
Roman writers, that those demons to whom diseases are attributed, 
are not the dedBodAor of the New Testament, but the spirits of dead 
men. ‘They also maintain that Christ and the New Testament 
writers, in order to be understood by the people of their times, 
must have used the word demon in the sense attached to it by their 
contemporaries. They make several other points; but as the 
strength of the argument against real possessions is contained in 
these two, as we conceive, we shall first examine them, and then, if 
our space allow, glance at others. We shall reverse the order in 
which the objection has been stated, and first inquire into the 
import of daiypwy and daudviov, as used in the New Testament; 
and then examine the objection which resolves all the so-called 
demoniacal possessions into cases of madness, epilepsy, melan- 
choly, &c. 

Aaipwy, demon, is from the verb ddw, to learn,* know ; hence, 
daiwwr, the knowing one. Aawoviov is properly the diminutivet of 
daiuwy, and is defined, a demon, a being superior to man, a hea- 
then deity. Aatwwv occurs but five times in the New Testament, 
namely, in Matt. viii, 31, Mark v, 12; Luke viii, 29, Rev. xvi, 14, 
and xviii, 2. The places where it occurs in the Gospels are the 
parallel accounts of the furious man in the country of the Gadarenes, 
who dwelt among the tombs, and whose name was legion. It 
should be observed, however, that Luke uses dauéwov in his 
account of the same demoniac; compare verse 29 with verses 27 
and 83. But dacudyoy occurs frequently in each of the Gospels, 
Acts, and in several of Paul’s Epistles, the Epistle of James, and 
in the Apocalypse; amounting, in all, to more than fifty instances, 
some of which will be noticed with a view to ascertain the meaning 
attached to the word by the inspired writers. In comparing a few 
examples, we select those first which are not connected with de- 
moniacal possessions. 

James ii, 19: “Thou believest there is one God; thou doest 
weil: the devils—ra da:uévia—also believe and tremble.” Who 
can for a moment suppose that any beings besides apostate spirits 
are here meant? 1 Tim. iv, 1: “Now the Spirit speaketh ex- 
pressly, that some shall depart—droorjoovrm, apostatize—from 


[* More probably daiw, I distribute, allot destinies —Ep.] 
[t More probably the neuter of dacuévio¢—Ep.] 
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the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils,” 
didackadaic daioviwy, This is an important passage, casting 
light not only upon the character of demons, but also upon that of 
the great apostasy. According to this prophecy, says Bishop 
Newton, “They should not only apostatize, after the manner of 
the Jews, but should also worship demons, after the manner of the 
Gentiles. Demons, according to the theology of the Gentiles, were 
middle powers between the sovereign gods and mortal men.” The 
bishop quotes Plato as saying, “Every demon is a middle being 
between God and mortal man.” He also gives us the following 
from Apuleius, a later philosopher: “Demons are middle persons, 
by whom our desires and deserts pass unto the gods; they are car- 
riers between men on earth and the gods in heaven; hence, of 
prayers, thence, of gifts; they convey to and fro; hence petitions, 
thence supplies; or they are interpreters on both sides, and bearers 
of salutations; for it would not be for the majesty of the celestial 
gods to take care of these things.” As to the nature and origin of 
this class of demons, both Hesiod, who was one of the most ancient 
heathen writers, and Plato, “affirm that when good men die, they 
attain great honour and dignity, and become demons.” But Apu- 
leius informs us, “There is another and higher kind of demons, 
who were always free from the incumbrances of the body; and out 
of this higher order Plato supposeth that guardians were appointed 
unto them.” ‘“ Ammonius likewise, in Piutarch, reckons two kinds of 
demons,—souls separated from bodies, or such as had never inhabited 
bodies at all.” “These latter demons,” says the bishop, “may be 
paralleled with angels, as the former may with canonized saints ; 
and as we Christians believe that there are good and evil angels, so 
did the Gentiles that there were good and evil demons.” According 
to Plutarch, “It is a very ancient opinion, that there are certain 
wicked and malignant demons, who envy good men, and endeavour 
to hinder them in the pursuit of virtue, lest they should be partakers 
at least of greater happiness than they enjoy.” This was the opinion 
of all the later philosophers;.and Plutarch undeniably affirms it 
of the very ancient ones. 

Before we take our leave of this writer, it may be proper to give 
the conclusion at which he arrives, principally from these premises : 
“It appears, then, that the doctrines of demons, which prevailed so 
long in the heathen world, should be revived and established in the 
Christian Church; and is not the worship of saints and angels now 
in all respects the same that the worship of demons was in former 
times? The name only is different, the thing is the same.”* 


* Bishop Newton on the Prophecies, p. 427. 
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“The term demon,” says Dr. Appleton, “is used in relation to 
the Supreme God by Plato and Socrates. It was used by certain 
philosophers, and afterwards by some of the Christian fathers, to 
signify evil spirits of a rank superior to mankind. It was likewise 
used, and I apprehend very commonly, to signify the souls of dead 
men. ... The evangelists did not apply the term either in the first 
or the last of these senses, but in the second. ‘They did not assert 
that demoniacs were disordered by the Supreme Deity, or by the 
spirits of the dead, but by spirits of a malignant character, and of a 
rank superior to men. ‘The term is not used, therefore, in the New 
Testament in a sense unknown among the, Greeks.” Again, in 
another place:—“ There is one term in popular use among our- 
selves, which, I conceive, answers in general to the terms which 
are used in Greek: I mean the word spirits. This word we apply 
to beings both good or bad, to God, to angels, to devils, and to the 
souls of dead men. The agreement between the words daiwovec, in 
Greek, and spirits, in English, will further appear if we consider, 
that the demons’ mentioned in the Gospel are often denominated 
unclean, or evil spirits.” * 

In correcting certain abuses of the sacrament among the Corin- 
thians, St. Paul, (1 Cor. x, 19-21,) seems to identify idols, eidwAa, 
and devils, daiwéva: “What say I then? that the idol is anything, 
[divine,] or that which is offered in sacrifice to idols is anything? 
But I say the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to 
devils,—da:poviouc,—and not to God.” The Apostle probably makes 
allusion to Deut. xxxii, 17: “ They sacrifice to devils, [Septuagint, 
datmoviotc,] not to God.” Or to Psalm evi, 37: “ Yea, they sacri- 
fice their sons and their daughters unto devils,” (dacuoviowr.) In 
these passages, dayovia is used by the Seventy to express those 
false gods or idols of the heathen, by whose cruel and monstrous ~ 
worship Israel was in danger of being, and had been, corrupted. 
But the meaning which the Hellenistic Jews attached to the word 
will be further seen from a few passages in which it occurs in 
the Apocrypha: “Because that she had been married to seven 
husbands, whom Asmodeus the evil spirit (76 trovnpdv datwdriov) 
had killed.” Tobit ii, 8. Again, chap. vi, 16: “ And make thou no 
reckoning of the evil spirit,’ (datuoviov.) Also chap. viii, 3: “The 
which smell when the evil spirit—datw6vcov—had smelled.” These 
examples are only important as they show the character of the Baby- 
lonian demonology at.the time the Book of Tobit was written, 
which is placed some hundred and fifty or two hundred years before 
the birth of Christ. And whether we admit the Divine authority of 

* Dr. Appleton’s Works, vol. ii, pp. 104, 106. 
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this book with Papists, or regard the story it contains as a sort of 
pious fable, the evidence it furnishes respecting the meaning at- 
tached to the term demons,—the popular sense in which it was used 
at the time,—is in either case the same. 

One passage more in this connexion. In Acts xvii, 22, we see 
in what sense St. Paul used the term in his celebrated sermon at 
Mars-Hill: “Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye 
are too superstitious,” (deotdaywovectégove.) By commentators 
generally, it 1s admitted that too superstitious is an unfortunate 
rendering of deatdawoveorépove. It is held that, for the Apostle 
to have used this term in that sense, would have been noi only 
impolitic, but abrupt, to a degree bordering on discourtesy; into 
which, from his known character, it was impossible for him to 
have been betrayed. Nor is this conclusion at all necessary, as 
will: be seen by an analysis of the term. It is a compound word, 
from deidw, I fear, and daipwr, with the comparative termination 
added. Therefore, devovdatuovecrégove should be rendered, More 
than usually reverent of the gods or demons ; in other words, too 
solicitous to pay the gods or demons due worship. Or if we 
understand the word superstition in a good sense, as is given to 
decovdatuovia, rendered superstition in Acts xxv, 19, (the only place 
where it occurs in the New Testament,) the rendering of the above 
passage is not, after all, so very objectionable. And the reason so 
often urged against it,—that it seems to justify a degree of super- 
stition, provided it is not carried to excess,—is sufficiently puerile. 
For though Paul cannot be supposed to look with the least tolera- 
tion upon the polytheism of the Athenians, yet there was an ele- 
ment in their worship, which, notwithstanding its flagrant misdirec- 
tion, might be commended. It must, therefore, have been the 
Apostle’s design to censure what he must, and approve or commend 
what he could. Hence he concludes their extraordinary solicitude 
about the worship of their numerous gods or demons, which led 
them to erect a shrine to still another, whom they styled the un- 
known God. And having noticed, in his morning walk, much 
demon-worship, and probably none paid to the unknown Deity, 
whose existence they had acknowledged by inscribing an altar 
to Him, though worship at that altar ceased probably with the 
occasion on which it was enacted; Paul seized upon the oppor- 
tunity to enter his masterly plea in support of His character and 
claims. But the light in which he viewed this demon-worship will 
be further seen by comparing verse 16 with verse 22. In the for- 
mer it is said, “His spirit was stirred within him when he saw the 
tity wholly given to idolatry ;” and this idolatry he identifies, in 
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verse 22, with too great fear of demons. And when he preached 
“ Jesus and the resurrection” in the synagogues, and in the market, 
the Epicureans and Stoics charged him with setting forth strange 
gods, séva daydva, verse 18. This shows that they invested 
demons with attributes more or less divine, according to the cha- 
racter ascribed to the gods. 

From the whole, it is clear that to those who understood and 
used the Greek language, daiwwv and daiudviov conveyed a higher 
sense than spirits of the dead: for though, when canonized, they 
became heroes, and as such had their shrines, yet it is more than 
can be shown that those idols called demons by the Seventy, and by 
St. Luke in this place, and by St. Paul, and other New-‘lestament 
writers, were representatives of no higher divinity than was gene- 
rally ascribed to the spirits of dead men. 

Before we proceed to examine the cases of the demoniacs men- 
tioned in the Gospels, it may be well to glance at the principal 
objections urged against real possessions. 

I. That demonism never obtained in the world, either before or 
after the time of Christ. 

We are under no necessity, says Dr. Appleton, of granting that 
demoniacal possessions were confined to the time at which our 
Saviour appeared; or that they were more frequent then than for- 
merly. And he refers to writers of the highest antiquity, histo- 
rians, physicians, and philosophers, in verification of the existence 
of demoniacs. And demonology composed an eminent part of the 
Pythagorian and Platonic philosophy. That demoniacs were com- 
mon among the Jews, is unquestionable from Josephus. The pre- 
valence of demoniacal possessions is asserted by Plutarch, who 
mentions also a method of treating them among most nations. 
The testimony of St. Luke (Acts xix) shows that possessions were 
not confined to Judea; for it was at Ephesus when certain wander- 
ing Jews, sons of Sceva, undertook to exorcise evil spirits by call- 
ing over them the name of Jesus, with results so disastrous to 
themselves. But admitting, for the sake of the argument, all the 
objection assumes, several plausible reasons may be assigned for 
the possibility of demoniacal possession : 

1. To give ocular demonstration of the hostility of Satan tc 
mankind. What could be better calculated to produce conviction 
of this fact, and to make a deep impression, than multiplied exam- 
ples of physical suffering as the result of malign influence? What 
better calculated to induce a proper appreciation of the character 
and objects of Christ’s mission, than to see the baneful influence of 
Satan so successfully defeated by Him and his Apostles? It evinced 
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both the benevolence and divinity of his mission, his power being 
always exerted in relieving the afflicted. 

2. ‘To expose the monstrous error of the Sadducean materialists, 
who denied the existence of all spiritual beings, if not that of the 
invisible world also. This sect had for centuries maintained a 
spiritual rivalship with the Pharisees, who admitted both, together 
with eternal rewards and punishments. The importance of a firm 
conviction of the truth of these doctrines needs not here be 
argued. 

As to the extent of malign influence in modern times, to claim 
too much for it in connexion with physical disease and mental 
derangement, is, doubtless, one extreme; and to exclude it alto- 
gether from both, in all cases, may be the other. For, that the 
devil reigns in the hearts of the “children of disobedience,” is a 
doctrine of Scripture; and if his influence is confined to the moral 
nature, it must be the result either of his own guileful policy, or the 
want of Divine permission. 

II. While, in his Gospel, John alludes in the customary way to 
demoniacs, he says nothing respecting demoniacal possessions. And 
Paul, in his enumeration of spiritual gifts, says nothing about the 
exorcism of demons. We answer, 

1. The first part of this objection contains a concession which 
goes far to neutralize its own force. That John assumes the rea- 
lity of demoniacal possessions, is clear from the two instances he 
recites in which the Jews captiously charge our Lord with having a 
devil, (dapb6vi0v Exerc.) See John vii, 20; x, 20. His account of 
miraculous healing by Christ corresponds perfectly with the dis- 
tinction made by the other evangelists between curing diseases and 
casting out demons. And if his Gospel was designed to be a sup- 
plement to the other evangelists—a conclusion highly probable— 
why should he repeat the dispossession of evil _ by Christ, any 
more than his Sermon on the Mount? 

2. Who can show that, in the spiritual gifts enumerated by St. 
Paul, (1 Cor. xii, 10,) the dispossession of evil spirits is not in- 
cluded in the working of miracles? 'This must doubtless be taken 
generically, as well as “prophecy, discerning spirits, and speaking 
with tongues ;” a consideration which makes strongly in favour of 
the inclusive interpretation we give. It was certainly included 
in the miraculous power which Paul himself possessed, as appears 
from the case of the Pythoness at Philippi, to be noticed hereafter. 

III. 1t is argued that real possessions are inconsistent with the 
doctrine of Christ and his apostles, with respect to departed human 
souls and fallen apostate spirits; as the former enter immediately: 
Fourtu Serigs , Vou. 11.—15 
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upon a state of retribution; and the latter are held in custody 
till the day of judgment. 

The former part of this objection is not affected by the question 
of real possessions, as held by those who maintain that demons are 
fallen spirits, and not the spirits of dead men. Its whole force, 
therefore, turns upon this: Can the statements of Peter and Jude be 
harmonized with the fact of real possessions? Qn this point the 
testimony of Dr. Lardner deserves the more weight, because he 
repudiated real possessions :—“ As the full punishment of angels, as 
well as bad men, was deferred to the great day of general judgment ; 
it was the opinion of many at that time [the incarnation] that some 
of those evil angels and spirits were allowed (though not without 
control) to visit the region of our air, and this earth, and to inflict 
diseases and other calamities on men. Of this number are unclean 
spirits.” 

Whatever meaning we attach to the language of Peter and Jude, 
we should be careful not so to construe it as to array one inspired 
writer against another, or Peter against Peter. There is nothing 
contradictory in the conclusion, that the durance in which fallen 
angels are held may consist with their “going about as roaring 
lions,” and “walking up and down, and going to and fro,” in the 
world; since all this is included in the admission that they exert 
spiritual influence on men. 

IV. Real possessions have been held to be inconsistent with the 
evidence of revelation derived from miracles. 

We answer, Not at all, while Divine power so far transcends 
demoniacal, as completely to baffle and control it. There is not an 
example on record to the contrary; but when the magicians of 
Egypt, either by the agency of evil spirits or legerdemain, suc- 
ceeded in producing serpents, the serpent-rod of Aaron devoured 
theirs. Divine wisdom and power are pledged to maintain the 
Divine honour. The difference in the character and tendency of 
the miracles wrought by Divine power, compared with the prodi- 
gies of evil spirits, is both an infallible criterion and an adequate 
security against the result anticipated in the objection. 

But the direct argument still remains to be noticed. For the 
appeal, after all, must be made to the simple declarations of the 
inspired writers. They wrote for the instruction of common minds ; 
hence, the common-sense interpretation of their narratives must be 
the true one. If they actually make a manifest distinction between 
diseases and demoniacal possessions, both in their general allusions 
to them, and in their description of specific examples; then, cer- 


tainly, so to construe their statements as to destroy this distinction, 
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resolving the whole into some morbid physical or mental affection, 
is to adopt a principle of interpretation which must jeopard all 
sound theology, and every description of historical facts. 

Such distinction is made in the following passages: Matt. iv, 23, 
243 vill, 16; Mark i, 32, 34; Luke vii, 21; Acts x, 38. In these 
passages we have examples of general allusion to the labours and 
miracles of Christ. Thus, in Matt. iv, 24, not only is the dis- 
tinction clearly made between possessions and other affections, but 
different. diseases are distinguished from each other: “And they 
brought unto him all sick people that were taken with divers dis- 
eases and torments, and those which were possessed with devils,— 
datuoviGouévove,—and those which were lunatic,—ceAnviagopévove, 
—and that had the palsy; and he healed them.” In Luke vii, 21, 
evil spirits, wvetpara novned, are distinguished from infirmities, 
plagues, and blindness, a distinction not without design. In Matt. 
ix, 82; xii, 22; and Luke xi, 14, dispossessions of demoniacs are 
recorded with no reference to disease of any kind, which makes the 
distinction, if possible, still more marked and palpable. 

The demoniacs at Gadara furnish an example in which sober 
interpretation puts at defiance all attempts at reconciliation to the 
theory opposed to real possession, recorded Matt. viii, 28; Mark v, 
1-13; Luke viii, 26-83. Here observe, the demon is addressed as 
a personal, intelligent agent, answering Christ’s interrogation, 
giving his own name, and his reasons for assuming it; and making 
a request, involving deprecation and petition, showing knowledge, 
discrimination, and choice. As soon as the desired permission to 
enter the swine was granted, the whole herd evinced the influence 
of a presence and power inducing acts not explicable on any 
known principles of mere philosophy; but all perfectly consist- 
ent with the doctrine of real possession. Because the advocates 
of the opposite doctrine can account for the destruction of the swine 
only by assuming that one of the demoniacs—a raving madman, 
according to the assumption—ran in among them, and frightened 
them over the precipice into the sea. But how unnatural and 
forced is this hypothesis, which is manifestly lugged in to clear up 
the difficulty. For had these animals been in a state of forest wild- 
ness, the hypothesis might claim more plausibility; but it is ground- 
less, from the fact, that they were in charge of keepers,—conse- 
quently, accustomed to the presence of men among them. In short, 
viewed as a real possession, all is simple, natural, probable; ex- 
plained on the opposite theory, all is gratuitous, unnatural, and 
forced. 

The case of the Jewish exorcists at Ephesus, is also exactly in 
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point; but for want of space we pass it over, especially as it is re- 
ferred to in another connexion. 

The case of the Pythoness at Philippi, (Acts xvi, 16,) deserves 
to be specially considered.. Precisely what sort of affection this 
person had, cannot be determined with certainty by referring to the 
etymology of the word 7é@wy. It is defined by Scapula, following 
Suidas and Hesychius, demonium, cujus afflatu futura predice- 
bant. It is probable that this damsel, or female slave, (as 7acdioxn 
often means,) practised a species of fortune-telling, to the pecuniary 
advantage of her owner. Several points in the case deserve notice. 
How could this capacity for soothsaying result either from insanity 
or bodily disease? And if there were no real possession, how 
could Luke describe what occurred in such language as this? 
Verse 18: “ But Paul, being grieved, turned, and said to the spirit, 
—rvetipjatt,—I command thee in the name of Jesus Christ to come 
out of her.” Is there not good reason to believe that Luke uses the 
word trvevua, sprrit, here in the same sense that he does the phrase 
arvevpa Satpwoviov dxabdprov, spirit of an unclean devil, in his Gos- 
pel, iv, 33? Of the result which followed, we need not stay to 
speak. But who can believe that either Paul or Luke would have 
committed such a play upon words in simply healing a mental or 
physical disease? Nothing of this appears when the former per- 
formed cures upon Publius and others in the Island of Melita, as 
recorded by the same historian. Who can doubt, therefore, that 
there was as much difference in the nature of the two cases as there 
is in the description the inspired historian has given of them? To 
suppose there is not, is to apply to the simplest narrative a prin- 
ciple of interpretation at once the most arbitrary and licentious, 
which would make the facts recorded in sacred history mean one 
thing or another, according to the prevailing freak or fancy of 
the reader. 

Finally. To every firm believer in the Bible there is indescribable 
satisfaction in the assurance, not only that it rests upon an im- 
movable basis, but that its Divine authenticity is only the more 
evinced when it passes anew through the scrutiny of thorough in- 
vestigation connected with sound and sober eriticism. 
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Art. IV.—ANCIENT ENCLOSURES AND MOUNDS OF THE 
WEST. 


Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley. By E. G. Squien, A. M. and E. H. 
Davis, M.D. Forming Vol. I. of the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. 


4to., pp. 306. New-York: G. P. Putnam. 1848. 


[As the work named at the head of this article is the first fruit of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, a brief account of the origin of that institution, and of its 
operations up to the present.time, will fitly precede our examination of the 
book. 

JamMeEs SmitTHson, of England, left his property in trust to the United 
States of America, to found at Washington an institution which should bear 
his own name, and have for its objects “ the increase and diffusion of know- 
* ledge among men.” This trust was accepted by the government of the United 
States, and an Act of Congress was passed August 10, 1846, constituting the 
President and the other principal executive officers of the general govern- 
ment, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, the Mayor of Washington, and 
such other persons as they might elect honorary members, an establishment, 
under the name of the “ SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, FOR THE INCREASE 
AND DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE AMONG MEN.” The financial and general 
control of the Institution was intrusted to a Board of Regents, consisting of 
the Vice President of the United States, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and the Mayor of Washington, together with twelve other members, 
three of whom are appointed by the Senate from its own body, three by the 
House of Representatives from its. members, and six-citizens appointed by a 
joint resolution of both Houses. To this board was given the power of electing 
a Secretary and other officers, for conducting the active operations of the In- 
stitution; and the whole country ratified their choice, subsequently made, of 
Professor JosePH HENRY, of Princeton College, as Secretary, and of Mr. C. C. 
JEWETT, of Brown University, as Assistant Secretary and Librarian. We do 
not detract at all from the value of the counsels and services of the Board of 
Regents, in saying that the comprehensive plan on which the Institution has 
been organized, and the success with which it has thus far been executed, 
are mainly due to Professor Henry. And no one can fail to recognize in Mr. 
Jewett’s report and suggestions relative to the library, the fruits of long devo- 
tion to bibliography, and of practical experience in the ill-understood art of 

collecting and arranging books. From the Reports of these officers most of 
the statements here given are condensed. 

The Act of Congress establishing the Institution, directed, as a part. of the 
plan of organization, the formation of a Library, a Museum, and a Gallery of 
Art, together with provisions for physical research and popular lectures. To 
secure these ends, as well as the general objects of the Institution, a building 
was necessary. We confess that our fears were strong, in the outset, that the 
Smithsonian money might be absorbed, as so much of Girard’s had been, in a 
costly erection to adorn the City of Washington, leaving the main designs of the 
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Will to be accomplished, if at all, only after the lapse of many years. But we 
have to record, on the contrary, a most wise and sagacious employment of the 
fund—on a plan proposed, we believe, by Professor A. D. BACHE, the present 
able Superintendent of the Coast Survey—in such a way that a noble building 
will be erected, and yet the original fund will remain almost intact. The 
whole amount of the bequest received into the United States Treasury, was 
$515,169; the interest was, up to Ist July, 1846, $242,129, making in all 
$757,298. The Regents resolved that the expense of the building and grounds 
should not exceed $250,000; and, by dividing this expenditure through five 
years, keeping the unemployed part of the appropriation meanwhile invested, 
they expect to complete the whole without withdrawing more than $100,000 
from the amount of accruing interest mentioned above, thus leaving $142,000 
to be added to the original bequest. The annual income of the Institution will 
then be about $40,000 per annum. The building is now more than half 
finished,—and it will probably be completed before the expiration of the con- 
tract, March, 1852. 
As above stated, the aim of Smithson’s bequest, as stated in the will, em- 
braces two objects, viz., the increase and the diffusion of knowledge among 
men. The Plan of the Regents for the accomplishment of this two-fold pur- 
pose, embraces four distinct features. 
ist. The publication of original memoirs (or Contributions) on all branches 
of knowledge, in a series of quarto volumes; 2d. The institution of original 
researches under the direction of competent persons; 3d. The publication 
of a series of reports from year to year, giving an account of the progress of 
the different branches of knowledge ; and, 4th. The formation of a library, and 
a museum of objects of nature and art. All these.are in active operation. 
The first volume of the Contributions is the great work of Squier and Davis, 
now before us, which has been distributed gratuitously among the various 
colleges and public libraries in the United States, and the learned societies 
of the world. The law of distribution is narrow; as we have found, on appli- 
cation, that it would not embrace the library established at the Methodist 
Book-Concern for the use of the editors of our Church Journals, through whom 
as large a diffusion of the substance of the works issued by the Institute could 
be secured, perhaps, as by almost any single agency within the reach of the 
officers of the Institute. We do not mention this by way of complaint, for we 
have received nothing but courtesy at the hands of Professor Henry, through 
whose kindness we have been allowed the use of most of the wood-cuts em- 
ployed in the illustration of the article below. Such large and expensive works 
cannot be very freely givenaway. We are glad to see, from the last Report, 
that a cheap edition of Squier and Davis’s work is contemplated. The Insti- 
tute could make no more acceptable present to the general public. | 
What has been done in aiding Original Researches is thus summed up :— 
"| he institution has assisted Lieutenant Gilliss in procuring instruments to be 
used in his expedition to Chili, and has caused to be computed, published, and 
distributed to astronomers, a set of occultations of fixed stars during the year 
1850, for the scientific exploring parties and others. It has supplied magnetic 
instruments to the Mexican boundary survey. It has in preparation a Circu- 
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lar, to be issued to engineers and other suitable persons, requesting them to 
transmit to the Institution statistics of railway and canal explorations, mea- 
surements of heights, geological sections, &c. It has sent letters to different 
individuals, and various historical societies, asking them to assist in collecting 
information on the ancient monuments of North America. It has assisted ex- 
plorers in New-Mexico and California in collecting Natural History and Botany, 
by subscribing for the specimens brought home by them, and in purchasing 
collections made in other parts of the United States; and has established an 
extended system of meteorological observations, reaching from the Atlantic to 
the ‘Pacific, now comprehending one hundred and fifty stations, from which 
returns are regularly received, and which, by the acts of the States of New- 
York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, with observations made at the military 
posts and naval stations, will probably comprise three hundred observations. 
Instruments are likewise to be furnished for offices of the telegraph lines, from 
which returns once a day are to be transmitted to the Institution: and it has 
aided its own observers to supply themselves with instruments, by having a 
large number constructed in a very superior manner, and selling them at about 
half cost.” 

In the third branch of the Plan, viz., the publication of reports showing the 
progress of the various branches of human knowledge, nothing has yet been 
laid before the public. But the first part of a report onForest-trees of Ame- 
rica, divested of technicalities, so as to adapt it to popular as well as scientific 
use, and containing all the recent discoveries, with much original matter, by 
Professor A. Gray, of Cambridge, Mass., will be published in a few months. 
A report on Meteorological Instruments, by Professor Guyot, and one on 
Recent Discoveries in Astronomy, by Dr. B. A. Gould, of Cambridge, Mass., 
are ready for the press. Also, a report on Agricultural Chemistry, by Dr. 
Lewis C. Beck, of New-Jersey. We regard this third feature of the plan as 
the one best adapted to secure the confidence of the mass of our people in the 
administration of the Institute. But, to accomplish this, the reports must be 
published at cheap rates, and kept for sale at places accessible to the public. 
We hope, before many years, to see a “ Bookseller for the Smithsonian In- 
stitution” at every large city and town in the land. 

The library is yet in an incipient state. If Professor Jewett’s able plans be 
carried out, the time will come (though it cannot be soon) when the student 
can find in Washington, what is not now to be found in this country—a toler- 
ably complete repository of bibliography. And this, in itself, would be a vast 
library. : 

A series of popular lectures in the Smithsonian building is now going on—a 
sort of appendage to the plans of the Institution, rather than a natural part of 
its organization. They may aid, it is true, in conciliating or enlightening such 
members of Congress as cannot otherwise be brought to understand the value 
of the Institution ; we do not see on what other ground they can well be 
justified. 

Our outline is necessarily bald and brief. But it contains a statement of 
facts, of which neither the managers and officers of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, nor the American public, have any reason to be ashamed. The aim 
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of Mr. Smithson’s will, we have no doubt, will be as faithfully carried out by 
the parties at present engaged in conducting the Institution which bears his 
name, as it would be possible for human agencies to secure it. And we com- 
mend both them, and the work in which they are engaged, to the attention 
and confidence of our readers.—Ep. ] 


It has long been known, that on the alluvial banks of nearly all 
the rivers, and on some of the upland plains, of the West, are found 
remarkable structures, apparently the monuments of an ancient and 
unknown people. Some have, however, supposed these apparent 
embankments and mounds te be the works of God rather than of 
man—the result of diluvial action. We ourselves once entertained 
this opinion, and it was rendered plausible by our observations on 
mounds similar in external appearance, found on the intervals of the 
Kennebeck, the Penobscot, and other Atlantic rivers. In making a 
geological survey of that region, we frequently found along the 
rivers small rounded knolls, evidently of diluvial origin, yet so re- 
gular in shape as to appear the result of human labour. But when 
once we had the opportunity of seeing the structures at the mouth 
of the Miami, along the Wabash and the Tippecanoe, and on the 
Shawnee and Wea Plains, we no longer doubted that human intel- 
ligence had planned, and human hands erected, these strange and 
extensive works. If any doubts had remained, they would have 
been fully removed by the work named at the head of this article. 
The facts incidentally mentioned by travellers, and briefly noticed 
in occasional publications, often derived from cursory and discon- 
nected observations, had given rise to many crude speculations and 
indefinite conjectures in regard to the nature and purposes of these 
curious remains. Under an impression of existing deficiencies of 
our knowledge on the subject, from the want of well-authenticated 
facts, and from the unsatisfactory manner in which the investi- 
gations had been made, E. G. Squier, A. M., and E. H. Davis, M. D., 
undertook to make a thorough exploration of a section of the valley 
of the Scioto river, near Chillicothe, Ohio. Their investigations, 
however, were not confined to this section, but extended over many 
other parts of Ohio and the adjacent States. They also entered into 
correspondence with a large number of gentlemen in various parts 
of the Union who felt interested in the subject, and had devoted 
attention to it. The results of their observations and inquiries are 
embodied in an elegant and costly book of upwards of three hundred 
quarto pages, with forty-eight highly finished plates, and upwards 
of two hundred wood engravings. In what proportions the credit 
of the work is to be allotted to the two authors we cannot fully 
decide, nor is it necessary. We infer, however, from the statements 
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of the preface, that the literary labour was performed chiefly by Mr. 
Squier, while the investigations, especially so far.as they involved 
inquiries in natural science, were principally made by Dr. Davis. 
It appears, also, that Dr. Davis had been engaged in independent 
researches and inquiries for a series of years, and with abundant 
fruit, before the joint enterprise which has issued in this ample 
volume was agreed upon. We shall now proceed to lay before our 
readers a brief sketch of the results laid before us in the book. 

On commencing their investigations, Messrs. Squier and Davis 
began anew, as if nothing had been known on the subject,—having 
no theory to confute or sustain, and being influenced solely by scien- 
tific aims. They spent two years in the examination. They per- 
sonally examined, surveyed, and measured, upwards of a hundred 
different enclosures. They opened more than two hundred mounds, 
carefully noting down on the spot every fact which might be of value 
in the solution of the difficult problem of the origin and purpose of 
these remarkable works. They observed the position, structure, 
and contents of the works in their relations to each other, and to the 
general features of the country. To comprehend these relations, 
we must understand the peculiar geological formation of the great 
Western Valley. Were it not for the rivers and streams, the 
immense region bounded on the east by the Alleghanies, on the 
west by the Rocky Mountains, on the north by the great Lakes, 
and on the south by the Gulf of Mexico, would present the ap- 
pearance of a great plain, or shallow basin, of nearly uniform 
level, without a hill or valley. As it is, there are no hills in the 
valley of the Ohio, or any of its northern tributaries,—not one. 
We mean what is usually understood by a hill in the Atlantic States, 
—an elevation. There are no elevations in this valley. _But there 
are depressions, or, more properly speaking, mere channels for the 
streams. The rivers have worn for themselyes channels, and sunk 
deep below the general level of the plain. The apparent hills along 
the Ohio are only the banks of the river, shaped, by the action of 
water, into bluff headlands. Every little stream that comes pouring 
into the river, has also worn its deep channel through the river- 
banks. Thus headlands and promontories, frequently several hun- 
dred feet high, appear all along the western rivers. But ascend one 
of these apparent hills, and you find a plain extending, with slight 
irregularity, as far as the eye can reach. Wherever a little brook ex- 
ists, the plain is interrupted by a deep valley. But pass the brook, 
and you are on the same plain again. The valleys of the smaller 
rivers of the West are generally at least a mile, and frequently two 
miles in width. They are generally terraced valleys, the terraces 
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rising at various heights above each other. These terraces are called 
first, second, and third bottoms. ‘The first bottom is frequently 
overflowed ; the second rarely, the third never. Without presuming 
to broach, or undertaking to maintain, a geological theory, we will 
illustrate the manner in which the Mississippi Valley may have been 
formed. Suppose the existence, in ages of unknown antiquity, of a 
great sea, nearly as large as the Atlantic Ocean, whose waves were 
dashing against the base of the Alleghany Mountains on the east, 
and the Rocky Mountains on the west: the bottom of the sea would 
naturally be nearly a plain. By some physical cause, directed, how- 
ever, by Omnipotent Wisdom, the relations of land and water on 
the globe were changed, and the great western plain was drained 
off. In the lower parts of the basin the waters would settle, and 
form rivers, whose supply of water would be kept up by natural 
causes. The beds of these rivers were originally many hundred 
feet higher than now, being searcely below the general level of 
the country. ‘The waters were, of course, more shallow, being 
spread over a wider bed, as is the case now with the waters of the 
Platte and the upper Arkansas. Gradually a narrower channel was 
worn in the soil and soft rock, and the river retired, leaving the 
upper terrace, or highest bottom. Here it seemed to rest for a time, 
when it again proceeded to wear away a deeper channel, and leave 
a second terrace. And in the same manner a lower terrace has 
been formed, and the deepening process seems still going on. These 
terraces, or bottom lands, of the western rivers, are surpassingly 
beautiful, and of exhaustless fertility. 

The remains of the works of the ancient inhabitants are nearly 
all on the second and third of the terraces above mentioned, or on 
the plain immediately adjacent. They are seldom found far from 
the rivers. The works are of two kinds—ENCLOSURES and MOUNDS. 

The EncLosurEs are formed by embankments of earth, and 
occasionally by walls of stone, varying in height from five to thirty 
feet, and in extent from a few rods to several miles. The most 
common areas are from one acre to fifty acres in extent; but oc- 
casionally they cover two or three hundred acres. The enclo- 
sures may be divided into two great classes, namely—those irregu- 
lar in outline, and those regular. The first class, namely, the | 
irregular embankments, conform in outline to the nature of the 
ground on which they are situated, running along the brows of hills, 
or cutting off approaches to strong natural positions, and are sup- 
posed to have been designed for defence. They are generally sur- 
rounded by a ditch on the outside. From this ditch, the earth for 
the embankment was evidently taken. To increase their defensive 
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value, they were, perhaps, surmounted by wooden palisades, which, 
of course, have long since disappeared. 

One of the most extensive of these defensive enclosures is found 
on the banks of the Little Miami River, in Warren County, Ohio, 
about thirty-five miles north-east from Cincinnati. The embank- 
ment is nearly five miles in length, and in the more accessible 
places twenty feet high. It occupies a terrace on the bank of 
the river, two hundred and thirty feet above its waters. The 
place is naturally a strong one. On the western side is the river, 
with a precipitous bank of two hundred feet. On the east arise, 
near each other, two ravines, which, diverging, enter the Miami, one 
above, the other below, the work. The place is, therefore, a penin- 
sula. The embankment is erected quite around it, on the very 
verge of the ravines, along the banks of the river, and across the 

isthmus. It required a party of a dozen active engineers two days 

to make the survey of this work, so meandering is its outline, to 
conform to the nature of the ground. The embankment varies in 
height from nine to twenty feet, being highest at the more acces- 
sible points. There are over seventy gateways, formed by iater- 
ruptions in the embankment, at irregular intervals along the line. 
These openings are from ten to fifteen feet wide. The work con- 
sists of two divisions, the passage between which forms a long and 
narrow defile, across which, at its narrowest point, a transverse 
wall is thrown, as if to prevent the further progress of an enemy, 
should he succeed in carrying either of the principal divisions. 
There is no continuous ditch surrounding this work; but the earth 
for its erection was taken from pits which form large reservoirs, 
containing water sufficient for a large population. At numerous 
points in the line of embankment are found stones, in large quan- 
tities, apparently brought from the river. This position, thus se- 
lected, secured, and fortified, must have been—in the hands of a 
people capable of constructing such a work—impregnable. 

There is another remarkable work near the village of Bourneville, 
in the neighbourhood of Chillicothe. It occupies the summit of a 
hill nearly four hundred feet high. The hill has been detached from 
the plain by the valleys formed by two small brooks, which flow into 
Paint Creek, a tributary of the Scioto. The summit of the hill is 
a fertile plain, of about one hundred and forty acres. The sides are 
steep, and, in some places, inaccessible. The work consists of a 
heaped-up wall of stones, carried around the hill, a little below the 
brow, and extending across the isthmus connecting the hill with the 

range of high lands beyond. The wall does not appear to have been 
regularly laid up; but the stones were thrown into an irregular mass. 
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It is heaviest on the most accessible parts of the hill, particularly 
where it crosses the isthmus. The isthmus is seven hundred feet 
wide, and the wall is built across its narrowest part. Here are three 
gateways, opening on the continuous terrace beyond. At one part 
of the line, where the hill-side is so steep as to be inaccessible, the 
wall is discontinued. There is on the hill a small pond, covering 
about two acres, and furnishing a constant supply of water. This 
wall is two miles and a quarter in extent. Over it are grown trees 
of the largest size. The stones are of all sizes, and sufficient in 
quantity to form a wall eight feet wide and eight feet high. It must 
have required in its construction prodigious laboyr. The hill over- 
looks a great number of other ancient works, and the valley is one 
of the richest in the West. 

Some thirty distinct works of defence are fully described by Messrs. 
Squier and Davis; but the two above mentioned will serve as exam- 
ples. It will be observed, that all these defensive enclosures are fur- 
nished with gateways. By what means these openings were closed, in 
case of attack, we know not. Near each gateway, sometimes within 
and at others without the enclosure, is generally found a mound, which 
might serve as a place of observation. A supply of water is always 
found within the enclosure. Such works as these, requiring so much 
labour, skill, and patience, could never have been erected by the hunter 
tribes who inhabited this continent at the time of its discovery by Eu- 
ropeans. They were not suddenly erected to arrest a sudden invasion, 
but seem rather to have formed a line of defences, like the great 
Chinese wall, extending diagonally from the sources of the Alleghany 
to the Wabash. None but a stationary population could construct 
such works. It will also be recollected, that the localities of these 
defensive structures are near the fertile valleys of the rivers. More 
fruitful soil than the valleys of the Scioto, the Miami, the White 
Water, and the Wabash, was never shone on by the sun, nor wet 
by the dews of heaven. The very spots occupied by these works 
are now the home of a dense population. But the cleared lands of 
the ancient people have long since been grown over by trees, distin- 
guishable neither in age nor size from the other trees of the original 
forest. Who, then, were the wonderful people whose works we are 
noticing? Whence came they,.and whither did they go? What 
sanguinary scenes of battle and of blood were enacted about these - 
enclosures, who may tell? Did these people emigrate to the south? 
or did they melt away by slow degrees, like the snows of winter 
when the warm breezes come over them? or were they suddenly 
exterminated by more barbarous tribes ? 

The second class of enclosures is marked by perfect regularity of 
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outline, and exhibits no indications of defensive design. They are 
generally too small to answer the purpose of military works; the 
ditch is usually within the embankment, and they are situated on the 
broad and level river-bottoms, so as to be completely commanded 


by adjacent heights. The outline is generally a circle or a square.’ 


Occasionally they are found isolated, but more frequently in groups. 
Most of the circles are small, having a uniform diameter of two hun- 
dred and fifty or three hundred feet. ‘They have a single gateway, 
generally opening to the east. Larger circles, enclosing in some 
cases fifty acres, are found, generally in combination with square or 
rectangular works, connected with them directly, or by avenues. 
The circles, whether small or large, are perfect. No engineer of 
modern days can lay out on the ground a more exact curve. The 
squares, rectangles, and polygons are also perfect in shape. Their 
perimeter is always regular. Some five or six enclosures, which 
Squier and Davis carefully surveyed, were found to be exact squares, 
each side measuring one thousand and eight feet. Other squares 
were found of larger dimensions, and some smaller. A few octagons 
were discovered., The squares have almost invariably gateways at 
the angles, and midway on each side. There are always small 
mounds within the enclosure, fronting each gateway. The earth 
from which the embankments were made was taken frequently from 
pits or holes outside of the enclosure; but sometimes it would seem 
to have been taken up evenly from the surface. 


The above diagram exhibits the outline of one of a singular 
series of works of this class occurring in the Scioto valley—in 
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which the same figures (a square and two circles) are always 
combined, though not always occupying the same relative posi- 
tions. The work here illustrated lies on Point Creek, near 
Frankfort, Ohio. The sides of the square are usually ten hundred 
and eighty feet in length. The larger of the two circles is uniformly 
seventeen hundred and twenty feet, and the smaller eight hundred 
feet in diameter. There is a communication by a gateway between 
the square and the larger circle, and also between the larger and the 
smaller circle. There are numerous other gateways in the square, 
and from the larger circle; but the smaller circle is entire through- 
out. It is also remarkable, that while the gateways of the squares 
are always fronted by a mound within the enclosure, nothing of the 
kind occurs in the openings of the circle. 

In the works of this class found in other parts of Ohio, and in 
Indiana, the combinations vary. One group (two miles from Chil- 
licothe) consists of four circles, three crescents, and two squares, 
with four mounds. Another (eight miles from Chillicothe) consists 
of four circles, three crescents, and two remarkable figures, consist- 
ing each of two parallel sides, seven hundred and fifty feet long, 
and sixty feet apart, united at each end by the arc of a circle. 

A third combination (six miles from 
Chillicothe) consists of a rhomboidal 
polygon, with an avenue extending 
eleven hundred and thirty feet to the 
south-east, and also a short avenue on 
the north, leading to a small circle, as 
seen in the accompanying cut. A fourth 
(in Athens County, Ohio) consists of 
such a combination of circles, octagons, 
squares, crescents, and avenues, that it 
is impossible to give an intelligible 
description of them. The works them- 
selves, or accurate drawings of them, 
must be examined by those who would 

\ fully comprehend their complicated re- 
lations. 

The design of these regular enclosures is not satisfactorily deter- 
mined. That they were not constructed for defence, is evident to. 
every observer. As early as 1803, Bishop Madison, of Virginia, 
who examined the works about the Kanhawa River, summed up, in a 
letter published in the Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, the evidences of their non-defensive design, as follows : 
1. The ditch, when there is any, is within the enclosure. 2. There 
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are mounds near every enclosure, effectually commanding the entire 
work, and thus affording an enemy the means of demolishing the 
fortification. 38. The enclosures often lie at the bottom of a hill. 
4. There is not a supply of water to sustain a garrison. And, lastly, 
they are too numerous to admit of such a design. The bishop sup- 
poses they formed lines of demarcation between the farms of the 
people. This is a most strange solution of the question. Mr. 
Squier thinks that all these regular and anomalous enclosures were 
of a sacred or religious character, connected in some way with the 
superstitious and religious rites and ceremonies of the people. It 
has been customary among all nations to enclose the grounds appro- 
priated to temple and religious worship. The open temples of the 
ancient Britons were embraced within parapets of earth, usually cir- 
cular in form. The Teocallis of Mexico, on which were practised 
the religious rites and ceremonies, were enclosed. The tabooed 
grounds and sacred places of the islands of the Pacific are enclosed. 
The pagoda of the Hindoo is enclosed within high and massy walls. 
The wooden idol of the Laplander has its sacred limit, within which 
the devotee only ventures on bended knee, and with face to the 
earth. ‘“Procul, O, procul este, profani!”’ exclaimed the Cumzan 
Sibyl, as she approached the sacred grove. None but the royal 
Incas, children of the sun, were permitted to pass the walls sur- 
rounding the gorgeous temples of Peru. None but the faithful 
Moslem may enter the sacred precincts of the Turkish mosque. 
And the Christian, as he approaches the temple in which public 
worship is performed, instinctively feels that it is holy ground. 

In addition to these works of regular outline, there are others of 
an anomalous character, but which are supposed to belong to the 
same class. One of these isa well-defined figure of a great serpent, 
in Adams County, Ohio, perhaps the most extraordinary earth- 
work thus far discovered in the West. It occupies the summit of a 
hill, its head resting near the point, and its body winding back for 
nearly one thousand feet in graceful undulations, terminating in a 
triple coil at the tail. It consists of an embankment, five feet high, 
and thirty feet wide at the base. The neck of the serpent is 
stretched out, and slightly curved, and its mouth is opened, as if in 
the act of swallowing an oval figure, which rests partially within its 
jaws. In another place (Pickaway County, Ohio) we find the figure 
of a cross, ninety feet between the ends, with a circular depression 
in the middle, twenty feet in diameter, and twenty inches deep. In 
another is an alligator, two hundred and fifty feet long, forty feet 
broad, and with legs thirty-six feet long. The forms of these two 
are shown in the cut at the top of the next page. 
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There remains to be noticed the most interesting variety of these 
ancient monuments, the MouUNDs. ‘They are generally found in con- 
nexion, more or less intimate, with the enclosures already described, 
and are surprisingly numerous,—there being at least five hundred in 
a single county in Ohio; and Mr. Squier estimates the whole number 
in that State at ten thousand. They are of all sizes, some very small, 
and others of great dimensions. Near Miamisburg, Ohio, is one sixty- 
eight feet high, and eight hundred and fifty-two feet in circumference. 
At the mouth of Grave Creek, in Virginia, is one seventy feet high, 
and one thousand feet in circumference. At Cahokia, Illinois, is one 
ninety feet high, and two thousand feet in circumference ; and another, 
in the State of Mississippi, is estimated to cover six acres of ground. 
Their form is generally conical, but some are pyramidal. The pyra- 





mids are always truncated, so as to form a level space on the summit, 
and generally they have graded ascents, reminding us of the Teocallis 
of Mexico. One of the most beautiful and regularly formed of 
these remains is a circular work in Greenup County, Ky., consist- 
ing of an embankment of earth five feet high by thirty feet base, 
enclosing an area over a hundred feet in diameter, in the centre of 
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which rises a mound eight feet high by forty feet base. The earth 
to construct them was generally taken from pits, or “dug holes,” 
which are still visible. Some of these pits are so symmetrical that 
they have been, by cursory observers, supposed to be wells. It is 
possible some of them might have answered, as a secondary design, 
for reservoirs. It would, however, appear in some cases, that the 
earth and stones, which occasionally are found in mounds, are 
foreign to the locality, and must have been brought from a con- 
siderable distance. Some mounds are composed entirely of clay, 
while the earth about them is loam or gravel. Generally, however, 
they are composed of earth obtained near by. 

In Ohio and Indiana the mounds are most numerous within the 
enclosures, or near them. Sometimes they are arranged in groups, 
and again they are isolated, or exhibit no relation of position to 
each other. Frequently they are found on the tops of hills, and on 
the jutting points of the table-lands near the enclosures, and some- 
times the huntsman encounters them in the depths of the forest, far 
away from the valleys, in secluded: places, overlooking some water- 
fall, or commanding the view of some narrow valley. They are yet 
in a wonderful state of preservation, considering their probable age, 
for they must be many hundred years old, perhaps “older than the 
Pyramids.” While the more imposing structures of civilized man 
have crumbled into shapeless ruins, the humble mound of the child 
of the forest yet remains little changed from its original proportions. 
Covered with the forest, its surface interlaced with the roots of trees 
and bushes, or protected by turf, it bids defiance to the storms of 
centuries. ; 

It is the popular opinion, that all the mounds are places of sepul- 
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ture alone. Some suppose them to be simple monuments erected 
over some distinguished chieftain. Others suppose them to be the 
cemeteries for a family, or a village, or a tribe; and others, that they 
mark the sites of great battles, and contain the bones of the slain. 
Mr. Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, describes the contents of a 
mound which he opened, and gives it as his opinion, that it had de- 
rived both origin and growth from the collection and deposition of 
bones, which the Indians were accustomed to make. He thinks the 
first collection was deposited on the surface of the ground, a few 
stones put over it, and then a covering of earth; that the second was 
laid on this, and also covered with earth ; and that thus, by suc- 
cessive accumulations of bones and of earth, the mounds were in- 
creased to their present dimensions. He thinks the one he opened 
might contain a thousand skeletons. 

Messrs. Squier and Davis opened upwards of one hundred mounds, 
and they have satisfactorily ascertained that they are of different 
classes, and designed for different purposes. The conditions on 
which the classification is founded, are position, form, structure, and 
contents. The classes are four: altar or sacrificial mounds, sepul- 
chral mounds, temple mounds, and anomalous mounds. 

The most of those examined proved to be Altar mounds, or mounds 
of sacrifice. ‘The general characteristics of this class are: 1. That 
they are stratified. 2. That they occur only in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the regular enclosures. 3. That they contain symmetrical 
altars of burned clay or stone, on which are deposited various re- 
mains, which, in all cases, have been more or less subjected to the 
action of fire. The stratification is not horizontal, but conforms to 
the convex outline of the mound. It does not resemble the strati- 
fication produced by the action of water, in which the layers run 
into each other, but is defined with the utmost distinctness, and 
always ends on reaching the level of the surrounding earth. 

The altars are symmetrical, but not of uniform size and shape. 
Some are round, others ‘elliptical, and others square. The usual 
dimensions are from five to eight feet across; but some are fifty 
feet long, and twelve or fifteen wide. They are modelled of fine 
clay, generally brought to the spot from a distance. They rest on 
the original surface of the ground. Sometimes, however, a small 
layer of sand was placed on the ground, and the altar built on it. 
The clay composing the altar is usually burned hard. 

On the banks of the Scioto River, near Chillicothe, is an enclosure, 
in the form of a square, with rounded angles, including about thir- 
teen acres, and containing twenty-four mounds. All these were 
excavated, and their contents examined. The first one opened was 
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seven feet high, and fifty-five in circumference. A shaft, five feet 
square, was sunk from the top, with the following results: 1. A 
layer of coarse gravel and pebbles, taken from the bank of the river. 
2. A homogeneous mass of earth. 3. A thin layer of fine sand. 
4. A deposit of common soil. 5. Another layer of sand. 6. An- 
other deposit of earth. 7. A third layer of sand. 8. Still another 
earthy deposit. 9. An altar, or basin, of burned clay, perfectly 
round, and containing ashes mixed with fragments of pottery, of an 
excellent finish, and ornamented with tasteful carvings on the outside. 
The second mound was formed by similar layers of earth, and co- 
vered an altar, which was a perfect parallelogram, and which con- 
tained ashes mixed with pottery, and a few shell and pearl beads. 
The following diagram exhibits a section of this mound as opened. 
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The third mound was formed by similar strata, and the altar con- 
tained ashes, charcoal, and about thirty pounds of lead. The fourth 
contained an altar nearly fifty feet long, and burned to the depth of 
twenty-two inches. On examination, it appeared that several clay 
altars had been here erected, one above another, and all afterwards 
heaped over. *The altar contained ashes, coal, pottery, and sundry 
implements of stone and copper. ‘The altar in the fifth mound con- 
tained, among other relics, about two hundred pipes, on whose bowls 
are carved figures of animals, birds, and reptiles, all executed with 
fidelity to nature, and with great skill. Among the ashes in several 
of these altars were found indications of human remains—either 
fragments of calcined bones, or phosphate of lime, which is peculiar 
to bone. A horrid suspicion that these altars may have once smoked 
with human sacrifices forces itself on the mind. 

Structures similar to these altars are sometimes found in the 
West, in the open ground, and are called by the people brick hearths. 
It would seem that places were prepared for sacrifice by a structure 
of clay on the surface of the earth, and that after being used for a 
time, and burned hard by frequent fires, most of them were heaped 
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over by mounds, but some remained uncovered. Why were they 
thus covered up with so much care, as is implied in erecting a stra- 
tified mound? We have read of no ceremonies or customs in the 
superstitions of any people, to throw light on this question. 

The Sepulchral mounds are very numerous. They are larger than 
the sacrificial, some of them being seventy feet high. They stand 
without the walls of enclosures, at considerable distance from 
them. They are not stratified in structure, nor do they contain any 
altars. ‘hese mounds invariably cover a skeleton, generally one 
only, though in rare instances more. The body, at the time of its 
interment, was enveloped in bark, or enclosed in a rude sarcophagus 
of wood, or in a chamber of stones rudely laid up. The dead were 
placed on the surface of the ground, and the earth heaped up over 
them. With the dead were deposited specimens of art, comprising 
ornaments, utensils, and weapons. ‘The most numerous relics are 
personal ornaments, such as bracelets, perforated plates of copper, 
and beads of bone, ivory, shell, or metal. 

Most of the mounds opened by Squier and Davis, both of the 
sepulchral and the sacrificial class, contained near the surface skele- 
tons of modern Indians. It is a fact well known, that the tribes 
inhabiting the country in modern times know nothing of the origin 
or purpose of the mounds; yet they regard them with superstitious 
veneration. They frequently buried their dead in them, it being 
their invariable custom to select lofty points for the graves of their 
friends. Some mounds appear to have been long used as general 
cemeteries. But these burials are to be carefully distinguished from 
that of the more ancient distinguished personage for whom the 
mound was erected. The skeletons of the modern Indians are near 
the surface, in’ confused order, and accompanied by relics known to 
be of modern manufacture, being many of them of European origin. 
In the sacrificial or stratified mounds, whenever a modern interment 
has occurred, the strata appear disturbed and broken. So generally 
is this the case, that wherever Squier and Davis discovered indica- 
tions of disturbed and broken strata, they expected to find modern 
skeletons, and were never disappointed. The process of the ancient 
burial was as follows: the surface of the ground was first carefully 
levelled and beat down, then covered with a layer of bark, on which, 
in the centre of the levelled area, the body was placed, with its ac- 
companying relics, and then the mound was heaped over it. All 
the circumstances seem to indicate that burial was a solemn and 
deliberate rite, regulated by fixed customs of religious origin. The 
modern burial was conducted without order, and the bodies crowded 
into small and shallow graves in confusion. 
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We have said that the mounds are erected over a single skeleton. 
Our authors know of but one exception to this remark—the great 
mound at the mouth of Grave Creek, Virginia, twelve miles below 
Wheeling. This remarkable work, which measures about seventy 





feet in height by one thousand in circumference at the base, was 
excavated by its proprietor in 1838. 


“He sank a shaft from the apex of the mound to the base, (b a,) in- 
tersecting it at that point by a horizontal drift, (a e e.). It was found to 
contain two sepulchral chambers, one at the base, (a,) and another thirty feet 
above, (c.) hese chambers had been constructed of logs, and covered with 
stones, which had sunk under the superincumbent mass as the wood decayed, 
giving the summit of the mound a flat or rather dish-shaped form. The lower 
chamber contained two human skeletons, (one of which was thought to be 
that of a female ;) the upper chamber contained but one skeleton, in an ad- 
vanced stage of decay. With these were found between three and four thou- 
sand shell beads, a number of ornaments of mica, several bracelets of copper, 
and various articles carved in stone. After the excavation of the mound, a 
light three-story wooden structure was erected upon its summit. It is indi- 
cated by 0 in the section. 

“ In respect to the number of sepulchral chambers and enclosed skeletons, 
this mound is quite extraordinary. It may be conjectured with some show of 
reason, that it.contained the bones of the family of a chieftain, or distinguished 
individual, among the tribes of the builders.” 


Of all the monuments of the dead, the mound is the simplest, and 
seems to have been common to most peoples. A learned antiquarian, 
Gough, in his “Sepulchral Monuments of Great Britain,” considers it 
the most ancient sepulchral monument in the world. Homer de- 
scribes the burial of Patroclus as follows: the body was laid on a 
pile of wood, the pile set on fire, and all reduced to ashes. The 
fragments of the bones were then collected, placed in an urn, and a 
high hill heaped up over it. 


“ High in the midst they heap the swelling bed 
Of rising earth, memorial of the dead.” 


Herodotus mentions the mound erected over the body of Alyattes, 
king of Lydia. It was a mile in circumference. Virgil alludes to 
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this mode of interment in Italy. Xenophon refers to it in Persia, 
and the Roman historians speak of it in more modern times. In 
Siberia, sepulchral mounds are raised so high, as to appear in the 
distant plains like a ridge of hills. In England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, they are numerously scattered over the country, having 
been erected by the ancient inhabitants. Some of these, as well as 
some in the West, are composed of earth brought from a distance. 
The custom of interring the dead with their personal arms and 
ornaments may be traced to the mythology of the nations of North- 
ern Asia, who believed that they should appear in the future world 
with the ornaments deposited in their tombs. Accordingly we 
find these personal ornaments, in connexion with the remains of 
the dead, in the mounds of Europe and Asia, as well as in those of 
America. 

The mounds of the West by no means contain the remains of all 
the people who once lived in these fertile valleys. They were erected 
only over the distinguished chiefs. The graves of the mass of the 
people were made on the hill-side, with no monument to mark the 
place. The plough of the western pioneer frequently turns up in its 
furrow the crumbling bones of the ancient proprietor of the field, 
and the washing waters disclose on the river’s bank cemeteries 
strangely populous. So ancient are the remains found in the 
mounds, that scarcely any portion of the skeleton can be restored. 
‘Decay has done its work most effectually. Yet the circumstances 
of the position of the bodies, the compactness and dryness of the 
earth, and the protection of the mound, are exceedingly favourable 
to preservation. The decayed state of the remains must, therefore, 
be evidence of great antiquity. In the mounds of the ancient 
Britons, well-preserved skeletons, eighteen hundred years old, are 
found. Of what age, then, must those of the West be? 

The Temple mounds are distinguished by their regularity of form, 
and their large dimensions. They are generally within the walls 
of enclosures. They are pyramidal in form. In some instances 
they are terraced, or have successive stages. They generally have 
graded avenues to the top, which is always level, and frequently 
covers a large area. Squier and Davis found this class of mounds 
not numerous in Ohio. Near Chillicothe is one, known in the 
neighbourhood as the “elevated square.” It is a truncated pyra- 
mid, one hundred and, twenty feet square, and nine feet high. Being 
opened, it was found to contain no remains. Near it is a circle. 
At Marietta, within an enclosure of forty acres, are four elevated 
squares, or truncated pyramids, three of them having graded ways, 
or avenues, to the top. The larger pyramid is one hundred and 
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eighty-eight feet long, one hundred and thirty-two wide, and ten 
feet high. It has four graded ways, one at the middle of each side. 
The grades are twenty-five feet wide and sixty feet long. The 
pyramid next in size, bemg one hundred and fifty feet long, one 
hundred and twenty wide, and eight high, has three graded ways, 
one on the north, one on the west, and another on the east. 
The third elevation is one hundred and twenty feet long, fifty 
broad, and six high, and has two graded ascents, one at each end. 
The enclosure containing these elevations has, on the side next 
the Muskingum river, a passage, or gateway, one hundred and fifty 
feet wide. Leading from this gate towards the river is a graded 
way, of the same width as the gate, extending six hundred and 
eighty feet, where it terminates on the alluvial banks, whence the 
descent to the river is slight and easy. -At Cahokia, Illinois, is a 
temple mound, the largest known in the north-west. It is a truncated 
pyramid, with a rectangular base, seven hundred feet long and five 
hundred broad. ‘The altitude of the frustum is ninety feet. The 
top is level, and contains five acres. On one side of the mound is 
a terrace, three hundred and fifty feet long, and one hundred and 
sixty wide. There is a graded way to the terrace. As you go 
south, this class of mounds increases in number, and generally in 
magnitude. They have generally graded ascents to the summit. 
Some of them are ascended by spiral pathways, winding around 
them from the base to the summit. 

As to the design of these elevated structures with graded ascents, 
the most probable opinion is, that they were “high places” of sacrifice. 
Some of them might have been surmounted by wooden structures 
serving as temples; but, in the long lapse of ages, every vestige of wood 
has disappeared. The question of their design may receive some light 
from the structure and uses of the Pyramids and Teocallis of Mexico. 
The stupendous mound at Cholula is a truncated pyramid, facing with 
its four sides the cardinal points, and divided into a number of ter- 
races. Its base is over two thousand feet square, and its altitude 
is one hundred and seventy-seven feet. On the summit stood a 
sumptuous temple, in which was the image of the mystic deity, and 
on whose sanguinary altars palpitated human victims, midst religious 
rites and superstitious ceremonies. The great temple of Mexico, 
in the days of Montezuma, stood in a vast enclosure, surrounded 
by a quadrangular wall, eight feet high, and having four gateways 
opening on the principal streets of the city. It was a pyramid 
of earth, with five terraces, and a truncated top. It was ascended 
by flights of steps from terrace to terrace. The manner of as- 
cent had a most imposing effect during religious ceremonies, 
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when the pompous procession of priests, with wild minstrelsy, 
came sweeping round the huge sides of the pyramid, as they 
rose higher and higher, in the presence of gazing multitudes, to- 
wards the summit. All the religious services, and the dismal rites 
of sacrifice-performed on the top of this structure, were visible from 
the remotest corners of the city. Here the human victim, having 
wound his way up the long ascent, was received by six priests, whose 
long and matted locks flowed disorderly over their sable robes, 
covered with hieroglyphics of mystic import. They led him to the 
sacrificial stone. Five of the priests secured his head and limbs, 
while the sixth, with a sharp knife, opened the breast of the wretched 
victim, tore out the bleeding heart, held it up towards the sun, and 
then cast it down on the sanguinary altar, while the multitudes be- 
low prostrated themselves in humble adoration. The very striking 
resemblance in structure between the Mexican and the western 
mounds, would leave little doubt that both were designed for similar 
purposes. 

In addition to the sacrificial, sepulchral, and temple mounds, there 
are others whose character is not well defined. ‘They are classed as 
Anomalous. Some of them possess features in common with all the 
classes, while others are wholly unique. It is, however, probable 
that some of them were designed as places of observation and sites 
for signal-fires. Ranges of such mounds extend along the valleys 
for many miles. Between Chillicothe and Columbus, along the 
eastern border of the Scioto valley, may be selected several, so 
placed in relation to each other, that signal-fires might be transmitted 
in a few minutes along the whole line. Ona hill, near Chillicothe, 
is one which commands a view of the valley for fifteen or twenty 
miles. Similar mounds are found on the Miami, the Wabash, and 
the Dlinois ; all commanding extensive views of the valley. They 
are so placed as especially to command a perfect view of the en- 
closures, and to prevent any one from approaching the work in any 
direction without being seen from the summit of the mound. 

Similar mounds, for purposes of observation, were very numerous 
in Great Britain in ancient times. They were so placed as to 
enable the sentinels to look through all the windings and recesses 
of the circuitous dells, which they were intended to protect. They 
communicated one with the other. Some were placed at the ex-: 
tremities of long valleys, and others at the sides, so as to com- 
mand a view of the opposite declivity. So systematically were 
these mounds of observation arranged by the ancient Britons, that 
a single individual could not proceed twenty yards in any diree- 
tion without being seen by some one of the sentinels. Nearly as 
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perfect is the arrangement of those placed along the valleys of our 
Western rivers. They must have been essential to the safety of a 
people inhabiting, in a warlike age, a champaign country, whose 
illimitable level is only broken by the rivers which run through it. 
By means of sentinels placed on these, aided by signal-fires, notice 
of the approach of an enemy might be given in a short time to all 
the villages within the distance of thirty or forty miles. 

Were it not for extending this paper beyond due limits, we 
might describe the Remains of Art found in the mounds. The ma- 
terial of art is chiefly clay, stone, and copper. The art of pottery 
attained to a considerable degree of skill and perfection among the 
mound-builders. Some specimens of vases recovered from the 
mounds, in elegance of model, delicacy, and finish, far exceed any- 
thing the modern Indians have ever produced, and are fully equal to 
the best Peruvian specimens. The interior of the mounds abounds 
in axes, knives, drills, and various other implements, both of stone 
and of copper. Ornaments, consisting of bracelets, pendents, beads, 
rings, dice, and buttons, are found in great abundance. Many of 
the ornaments are carved with much taste and skill. Sculptured 
tablets also abound. They are generally heads and figures of ani- 
mals, true to nature, and highly finished. Human heads, of the 
general contour and likeness of the great American family, are com- 
mon. Of animals, we find the beaver, otter, cat, elk, rabbit, and, 
what is remarkable, since the animal is not found in this latitude, 
but only in the tropics, the sea-cow. Of birds, we find the heron, 
eagle, swallow, duck, partridge, and various other specimens; some 
of them most exquisitely sculptured. 

It is a remarkable fact, that nothing, either moulded, sculptured, 
or engraved, obviously designed for an idol, or object of worship, 
has been obtained from the mounds. Whatever, therefore, was the 
religious system of this unknown people, it could not consist in the 
worship of graven images. 

We have thus endeavoured in this paper to condense, and place 
in a connected form, the principal facts obtainable from all sources 
accessible to us, respecting the celebrated antiquities of the West. 

The following are some of the conclusions to which the investi- 
gation of the subject has led us : 

First. The works are very ancient. Trees of the largest size, and 
of most venerable age, are growing on them. In one instance a 
chestnut, twenty-one feet, and an oak, twenty-three, in circumfe- 
rence, were growing on the embankment, while all around were 
scattered the fallen trunks of immense trees ; the whole forest pre- 
senting the appearance of the highest antiquity. In another place 
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was found, in one of the ditches from which the earth was taken 
for the construction of a mound, an accumulation of vegetable de- 
posit, thirty inches deep. Those only who have observed how slowly 
vegetable deposits accumulate, even in the luxuriant forests of the 
West, can form an estimate of the centuries necessary for the collec- 
tion of such an amount. The decomposed condition of the human 
remains found in the mounds, is another evidence of great antiquity. 
Though the superficial skeletons, being of late date, (being the re- 
mains generally of the Indians who occupied the country at the time 
of its discovery,) are well preserved; yet those found at the bottom 
of the mounds, being evidently the remains of the builders, are in 
such a state of decay, as to render all attempts to restore the skull, 
or any part of the skeleton, entirely hopeless. Yet, as we have seen, 
skeletons may be preserved in the earth, under circumstances less 
favourable than those in which the mound-builders were placed, for 
at least eighteen hundred years. We can by this means only ap- 
proximate an estimate of the age of the mounds. Another evidence 
of great antiquity is, that the races of Indians inhabiting the country 
when first visited by Europeans, had, so far as we can ascertain, lost 
all tradition of the erection of the mounds, or their uses. At least 
the modern tribes know nothing at all about the matter. They use 
the mounds for burial-places, as they would any natural elevation, 
but they have not the slightest trace of an idea of the age or design 
of the works, or of the people who constructed them. 

Secondly. The people who erected the mounds were a numerous, 
settled, agricultural people: None but an immense multitude, la- | 
bouring for a long time, could erect so extensive and gigantic 
works; and none but a settled people could be induced to undergo 
the necessary toil. No means but agriculture could furnish sup- 
port for a numerous and settled people. ‘There are comparatively 
few fish in the western rivers, and no settled population could long 
be sustained by the chase. The rich bottom-lands of the Scioto 
and the Miami, and the beautiful prairies of the Wabash, waved with 
the yellow harvest long before the white man’s foot had pressed the 
soil. But the farms of the mound-builders have since been covered 
with trees, that must have required centuries to attain such gigantic 
dimensions. | 

Thirdly. The mound-builders were far advanced in skill, intel- 
ligence, and enterprise, beyond the modern races of Indians. They 
certainly understood the measurement of distances and angles, other- 
wise they could not construct a perfect square or circle. It may 
be easy to lay off a small square, or a small circle; but to extend the 
sides of a polygon for a mile or more, and keep them regular, or to 
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draw a circle a thousand feet in diameter, and make it a perfect 
circle, requires nice instruments and great care. ‘They were, how- 
ever, inferior to the Mexicans, and the tribes of -Central America 
and Yucatan. 

Fourthly. We cannot discover much, if any, evidence of relationship 
between the builders of the mounds and the modern Indians. The 
former differed greatly from the latter in religion, so far as we can 
conjecture, and in their general habits. The modern Indians throw 
up no embankments, and erect no mounds. The resemblance of 
the mound-builders to the Mexicans and Peruvians is much more 
evident than to the modern Indians. 

So far as we can see our way, by the dim lights afforded us, into 
the ancient history of the American Continent, it would seem that 
the course of emigration has constantly been from the north and 
north-east, to the south and west. The lines of defensive works, 
extending from the Alleghany to the Wabash, would indicate that 
the pressure. of attack was from the north-east. The era of the 
mounds certainly preceded that of the Aztec, or even that of the 
Toltecan civilization. It is possible, therefore, that the mound- 
builders had at last to yield to northern aggression; and retiring 
before the invaders, proceeded to the south, improving as they went, 
until they, or their descendants, spread themselves over the valley 
of Mexico, and the regions of Central America and Yucatan. The 
mound-builders might, therefore, have been the progenitors. of the 
Toltecs, the Chichemecs, the Aztecs, or the Tezcucans. 

But all on this subject is conjecture. The race of the mounds 
may, for aught we shall ever know, have been utterly exterminated 
by the races against whom they erected their defences. At any 
rate, they are now among the things that were, but never can be 
again. heir works alone remain. Their memory is lost. Their 
name, their language, and their fate, can never be known to mortal 
man. Even their very bones have crumbled to dust, and mingled, 
price yaaa with the same earth from which they built their 
mounds. 
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Art. V.—INQUIRY INTO THE MEANING OF II. PETER m1, 13. 


Kaivov¢ d& oipavove Kai yiv Kany Kata TO émdyyeAua abtod mpoodokaper, év otc 
Otxaoovvn KarotKei. 

“ Nevertheless we, according to His promise, look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” 


THIS passage has been very generally supposed to refer to the same 
thing as Rev. xxi, 1: “And Isaw anew heaven and a new earth.”’* 
Indeed, we do not remember an author who does not make the two 
places parallel. Where so many agree, it may seem presumptuous 
to propose any other interpretation. Yet such is the object of this 
article. 

The new heavens and the new earth in our text are according to 
promise; and the Apostle seems to speak of the promise as well 
known. But where is it? In Rev. xxi, 1, it cannot be, as the 
Apocalypse was, without doubt, written after the Epistles of Peter. 
The state of the churches referred to in Revelation, especially in the 
second and third chapters, so different from that in the epistles of 
Paul, forbids that we should suppose that John was banished to Pat- 
mos earlier than that persecution by Nero which took Peter to 
heaven. Where, then, is it? In the sacred Scriptures, certainly ; 
for vain is the supposition for which some have contended, that, as 
Peter had a revelation from Christ that He would create new heavens 
and a new earth, he might justly call that His promise. That he had 
such arevelation isa mere assumption. But had this been so, it would 
have been, not “according to promise,” but “according to revela- 
tion.” But what scripture is it? Among the passages cited in 
answer to this question are, Gen. i, 26; Gen. xvii, 7, 8; Luke 
xxii, 29; and Heb. xi, 10-16. The reader need only refer to these 
passages to see their obvious inapplicability. Indeed, can a passage 
be found in all the Old Testament in which God promises a new 
heavens and a new earth, in the sense in which many understand 
2 Peter iii, 13; that is, a new literal, physical world, in which the 
righteous are to dwell after the destruction of this earth by fire? 

* So Rosenmiiller, Koppe, Whitby, Thomas Adams, Ainsworth, Scott, Doddridge, 
Benson, Clarke, Barnes, and Macknight; also Tertullian, Augustin, Calvin, and 
others, as quoted by Koppe; Stuart, Wesley, Hammond, (with whom Le Clerc 
seems to agree, Com. on Rev. xxi, 1.) See also Robinson, N. T. Lex., sub voce 
Oipavéc¢; Knapp’s Theol., p. 479; Storr and Flatt, Bib. Theol., pp. 369, 370, and 
875, 376; Dwight’s Theol., vol. iv, pp. 477, 478; Limborch’s Theol. Christ., lib. vi, 
cap. xii, p. 31; Leighton, Com. on 1 Peter ii, 21; Vitringa, Alexander, and Lowth, 
Com. on Isa. Ixv, 17; Lightfoot, vol. iii, p. 442. This list might be extended to 
almost any length. 
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Yet in the Old Testament, without doubt, is our promise recorded. 
After some search, we have not been able to find in the whole Bible 
the expression, nor anything equivalent to the expression before us, 
“new heavens and new earth,’ except in the Apocalypse and in 
Isaiah. The Apocalypse we have already laid aside, because not 
then written. But the passage in Isaiah (Ixv, 17) answers in all re- 
spects to the requirements of our text: “Behold I create new 
heavens and a new earth.” Is not this the promise to which Peter 
refers?* There is no force in the objection, that Peter cannot mean 
to quote Isaiah, because he does not use the phrase, “It is writ- 
ten,” or, “The Scripture saith,” or some expression of the kind. 
The Apostles did not bind themselves to any such formulas; nor 
can such an expression be found in 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 
1, 2, 3 John, Jude, Revelation, nor in Hebrews, except once, “ The 
Holy Ghost saith,” iii, 7. The writers of the New Testament often 
quote the Old without any reference whatever.t In the second 
chapter of the very Epistle before us, Peter quotes Prov. xxvi, 11, 
in a manner strikingly similar to that in which we suppose he here 
refers to Isaiah: “It has happened unto them according to the true 
proverb,” &c. Verse 22. Nor is it any objection to this, that he 
adds, by way of illustration, another proverb not found in the sacred 
Scriptures. So the author of the book of Hebrews (xii, 26) quotes 
Haggai ii, 6,t with “He hath promised;” and Paul (Rom. ix, 9) 
quotes Gen. xviii, 14, with “For this is the word of promise :” 
almost the same phrase which is used in our text. We are driven, 
therefore, to the supposition that Peter intended to quote Isaiah 
Ixv, 17. For why should we resort to passages like those referred 
to above, from Genesis, Luke, and Hebrews, which at best are vague 
and indefinite, when we have, in Isaiah, language definite, precise, 
and in every way apposite to the purpose of the Apostle? Only, as 
it seems to us, because, by giving a wrong interpretation to Peter, 
men have, as by an unholy divorce, put asunder what God had 
joined together. 

* So Koppe, Whitby, Ainsworth, Thomas Adams, Macknight, Alexander, Lowth, 
and Hammond, Com. on 2 Peter iii, 13. See also Vitringa, Observationes, lib. iv, 
cap. xvi, and citations there. So, too, we understand Stuart, Dwight, Barnes, and 
Wesley. Vitringa, Clarke, Benson, Scott, and others, are more than half inclined 
to admit that Peter referred to Isaiah; but, as they had adopted two different inter- 
pretations for the two passages, they could not consistently make them parallel. So 
it always is: one error must always, for consistency’s sake, be balanced by another. 

t See Rom. ix, 7, 9, 12, 13; x, 6-9, 18; xii, 20; xiii, 9; 1 Cor. xv, 32, from the 
Sept.; Isa. xxii, 13; Gal. iii, 11; Eph. v, 31, from Gen. ii, 24, Sept.; Eph. vi, 2. 
What is more to the point, the author of this epistle quotes Scripture thus. See 
] Peter iii, 10-12; Acts iv, 11; compare Psa. cxviii, 22: in the Sept. cxvii, 22. 

t From the Septuagint. 
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Grant, it may be said, that Peter quotes Isaiah, yet do not the 
prophet and the Apocalypse refer to the same new heavens and new 
earth? We answer, most unhesitatingly, No. John points to a 
new heaven and a new earth, after the “first heaven and the first 
earth were passed away,” before the brightness of the glory of the 
descending Judge. (Rev. xxi, 1: cf. xx, 11.) At the period to 
which he refers, already had the dead, small and great, stood before 
God, and been judged, every man according to his works. Already 
had death and hell been cast into a lake of fire, with all whose names 
were not found written in the book of life, (xx, 11-15.) Whatever 
the new heaven and new earth of the Revelator may mean, we 
cannot feel justified in placing them before the final judgment. 
When we say we can see no proof that the account in chapter xx, 
11-15, is given by anticipation, we only repeat what has been said, 
directly or indirectly, by nearly all the interpreters who have writ- 
ten upon the passage. 

Far different are the times to which Isaiah refers. Then men still 
“build houses, and inhabit them; plant vineyards, and eat the fruit of 
them,” ver. 21: there are still births and deaths, (ver. 20.) And al- 
though in this new earth dwelleth righteousness,—for “they are the 
seed of the blessed of the Lord, and their offspring with them. 
(verse 23,)—yet “sinners” are found therein. Verse 20. True. 
there is an intimation of a vast difference between these times and 
the times of the prophet: “ As the days of a tree (for instance, the 
oak or the terebinth) are the days of my people;” while the sinner 
who lives “a hundred years” without becoming a child of God, 
“shall be accursed,” and, dying at that age, shall be considered as 
having died in childhood. Verses 22, 20. 

Such a description cannot apply to our earth after the judgment. 
Is it not a highly figurative and beautiful description of the Gospel 
dispensation, especially of its latter days,—the millennium, using that 
word in its more sober sense, when “the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea,” xi, 9.* In this 
manner, substantially, have the great body of commentators under- 
stood this passage. 

This, then, is the promise to which Peter has reference. The ful- 
filment must accord with the promise. If Isaiah speaks of a new 


* For parallel descriptions in Isaiah, see chapters xi, xxxv, Ix, and li, 16. The 
last is to be especially noted, as conveying almost the same thought with chapter 
Ixv, 17. There can be no doubt that it refers to the times of the Messiah. 

t Inter peritos verbi prophetici disputandi materia his circumscribatur terminis. 
An propheta hic intelligendus sit de immutatione veteris ceconomiz iegalis in novam ; 
num patius de instauratione ecclesis in meliorem formam et statum in fine tempo- 
rum.— V itringa in Jesaiam, tom. ii, 912. 
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heavens and a new earth as a figurative designation of the millennium, 
so must Peter. The course of thought in the context accords with 
this interpretation. The Apostle speaks of scoffers who should come, 
“walking after their own lusts, and saying, Where is the promise of 
his coming? for since the fathers fell asleep all things continue as 
they were from the beginning of the creation.” Verse 4. As if they 
had said, “This world will never be destroyed; Christ will never 
come to judgment.” To this the Apostle replies, “The day of the 
Lord will come as a thief in the night: in the which the heavens 
shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat; the earth also, and the works that are therein, shall be 
burned up.” There will be a judgment also; for that day of the 
Lord is “the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men.” 
Verses 10, 7. “ Nevertheless,” he says, (ver. 18,) “we, according 
to His promise, look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” As if he had said, “Christ will come to 
judgment, and this earth and all it contains will be burned up; but 
we, according to the promise made by God through his servant 
Isaiah, look, before the coming of that day, for a general spreading 
of the knowledge of the Lord throughout the world. We look to see 
‘the kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom under 
the whole heaven, given to the people of the saints of the Most 
High.’ Dan. vii, 27. We look to see ‘the God of heaven set up a 
kingdom, which shall never be destroyed: a kingdom which shall not 
be left to other people, but shall break in pieces and consume all 
these kingdoms, and shall stand forever.’ ii, 44. We look to see 
‘the heathen given to the Son of God for an inheritance, and the ut- 
termost parts of the earth for a possession.’ Psa. ii, 8. We look to 
see, ‘from the rising of the sun unto the going down of the same, the 
name of God great among the Gentiles, and in every place incense 
offered to his name, and a pure offering.’ Mal. i, 11. In fine, we 
look to see the leaven of the gospel, which has been hid in the earth, 
leaven the whole lump,” 

How broad the foundation thus laid for the exhortation in the next 
verse: “ Wherefore, beloved, seeing that ye look to see this world 
wrapped in flame; seeing that ye look for a judgment where every 
sin will be punished, and every good deed wrought in faith reward- 
ed ; and seeing that since God has promised it, we confidently look, 
ere the coming of that great day, to behold this world brought home 
to God, and brought home to God through the instrumentality of the 
Church, be diligent, that ye may be found of Him in peace. How 
shall we expect to be justified, if others are lost through our neglect? 
Moreover, your own sanctification, and the faith which brings sancti- 
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fication, depend much, under God, on your Christian activity. Be 
diligent, that you may be found of Him in peace, without spot and 
blameless.” 

Vitringa* and others object to this interpretation, that the Apostle, 
in verses 5, 7, 10, and 12, speaks of the heavens and earth in a Izte- 
ral sense, and that the sense cannot be thus forcibly changed, in 
verse 13, to a figurative one. This is, doubtless, the strongest ob- 
jection that can be brought against our exposition. It is always 
suspicious for an interpreter to require his author to change, in the 
same connexion, from literal to figurative, or from figurative to literal. 
But in this case we believe no violence is done either to the context 
or to any rule of exegesis. The Apostle, after asserting that this 
earth shall be burned up, points us to a promise of a new earth. 
But in the promise the prophet speaks of a figurative earth. Of 
necessity the Apostle, in referring to that promise, must refer to a 
figurative earth also. 

2. It is objected, that the “heavens and earth which now are,” 
(verse 7,) stand opposed to the “heaven and earth” which shall be 
hereafter. Nay. ‘The “heavens and earth which are now,” were, 
unquestionably, by Peter opposed to “the world that then was,” 
(verse 6,) and to the ovpavol éxtaAa, Kai yn (verse 5.) 

It is nothing new to understand this thirteenth verse of the third 
chapter of the Second of Peter in a figurative sense. So have Light- 
foot, vol. iii, p. 441, 442; vi, p. 290-301; xii, p. 4835; Hammond, 
Com. on 2 Peter iii; Whitby, Com. on 2 Peter iii. (See also his 
treatise on the millennium, chap. ii, sec. iii, 2.) 

Such is the exposition which we feel compelled to give of this text. 
lt contains nothing contrary to the scope of the passage; nothing 
contrary to “the words which were spoken before by the holy pro- 
phets,” verse 2; nothing contrary to the teachings of the Apostle 
Paul,—‘“in all his epistles speaking in them of these things,” 
(verse 16.) We doubt if this can be said of the common interpre- 
tation. 

If this exposition be correct, the passage affords no ground for the 
opinion, true or false, that this earth is to be the abode of the right- 
eous after the judgment. 


* Observatt., tom. ii, 1125. 
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Art. VI—THE MEANING OF ni- 


To deduce general conclusions from particular facts, is one of the 
strongest tendencies of the human mind. It may, indeed, be con- 
sidered a law of our nature, that, facts being given, theorizing will 
follow. 

The science of geology has furnished abundant material for the 
exercise of this faculty; and cosmogonies have been constructed 
with a facility only equalled by the labour afterwards required to 
defend them. The crust of the earth presents so many indications 
of gradual deposition, that many have passed to the conclusion as 
certain and forever irrefutable, that, from the reign of chaos over 
the dark void of unformed matter, to the creation of man and the 
planting of the garden, there must have intervened an immeasu- 
rably long period of duration; and any interpretations of Scripture 
that will not consist with this opinion, though received as truth from 
the earliest times, must be laid aside. Others, reading in Moses. 
that “In six days the Lorp made heaven and earth; the sea and all 
that in them is,” claim that the express words of Revelation must 
be paramount in authority to the theories of man, however ap- 
parently demonstrated by acknowledged facts: for, in the deduc- 
tions of human wisdom, there may be error; in the truths which the 
Holy Ghost indites, there may not. 

The difference between these views turns on the word day ;—the 
one party affirming that it may signify an indefinite period of time; 
the other, that it can be applied only to designate the present period 
of the earth’s diurnal revolution. 

A later theory, it is true, has been put forth, adopting and seek- 
ing to reconcile the essential parts of each of these. It proposes to 
open a gap between the first verse of Genesis, which says, “God 
created,” and the succeeding portion of the chapter; and in the 
chasm thus invented, it locates a deep chaotic gulf of indefinite ex- 
tent, whose long-repeated convulsions and revolutions, with a gradual 
development of vegetable and animal life, may satisfy the geological 
theory of formation; and then, after these unmeasured ages of con- 
fusion, and the reign 


“ Of gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire,” 
it supposes the Almighty to have commenced anew the work re- 
corded by Moses in detail, and to have completed it in six common 


days. This theory has gained the assent of many Christians, who 
have felt compelled to yield to the inductions of science; and the 


FourtH Serizs, Vou. Il.—17 
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rather, we think, from the natural desire to retain undisturbed a long- 
established interpretation of a passage of Scripture, than from any 
conviction of merit or consistency in the theory itself. The fact, 
indeed, of the existence and partial reception of a theory of this bi- 
formed nature, we take as merely another expression of the difficulty 
the mind has had to encounter here, and of the want of a clear con- 
viction of any satisfactory solution of the problem; and if ever we 
advance into the light of truth, the incongruous parts of it will fall 
asunder, as not possessing in themselves any principle of coherence 
or affinity. 

The grand question, then, lying, as we conceive, between the two 
first-named theories, depends simply on the interpretation of the 
word rendered day. For if that word may signify an indefinite 
period of time, there is no objection against receiving the views 
which science seems to require; but if it means literally a period 
of twenty-four hours, and is limited to that one signification, the 
question is settled. The authority of God’s words puts to silence 
the seeming wisdom of human studies. 

The question, then, is purely a philological one—what is the mean- 
ing of pis (tom) day? 

Before entering directly on the subject, we respectfully ask that 
these remarks may be viewed with candour by any who may differ 
from us in regard to the conclusion. We are aware, that on few 
subjects has speculation exposed itself more to censure, and even 
to ridicule, than on philology. The wildest conjectures have often 
been propounded with the gravity of solemn conviction. But 
science has its limits and laws, and these we have diligently 
sought to observe. And in matters of etymology, guided by the 
certain laws of derivation, we shall often find ourselves arriving 
at conclusions which would stagger the faith of one who saw not 
the several steps of the process. One might place it among the 
absurdities of speculation, if you tell him that our word tear and the 
French larme come regularly from the same root; but to the eye 
of the etymologist, the connexion is perfectly clear and simple. 
Equally strange might it seem, that names of the same origin, and 
differing only, as Aristotle would say, ri 7raoe, in the accidents 
of form, should be used to designate a sacred edifice, or any limit 
of consecrated space ; a surgeon’s forceps ; a shoemaker’s knife : 
that part of the head where the arteries are observed to beat; the 
mouth ; stump of a tree; volume of a book; time; a storm, and 
several other things equally diverse. Yet from the root reu- (réurw, ) 
as naturally as different branches rise from the same trunk, these 
various terms proceed. We have réuevoc and templum, to signify 
17* 
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a section of space, whether in the heavens or on the earth, either 
with or without an edifice consecrated to sacred purposes. A tome 
(réuo¢) is a cut of parchment, or other writing material of con- 
venient length for one roll or volume, (volumen.) Time, tempus, is 
duration cut into parts. The temples (of the head) were, in classic 
Latin, tempora,—the times, or the cuts, in some sense.* And with- 
out further specification, it is evident that any variation of the no- 
tion of cutting, whether as the act, or agent, or instrument, or object, 
or effect, may philosophically be represented by a corresponding 
variation of this etymon. To what extent usage may have developed 
forms for this multifarious application is merely a question of fact. 
It is no rare thing to see several hundred words in the same lan- 
guage,—and, tracing them into the cognate dialects, several thou- 
sands,—grouping themselves together as one family of derivatives 
from a single parent stem. 

But as in other things, so in words; in so numerous a progeny 
there will be aristocracies and other conventional distinctions. An 
instance of this we have in the list just given. While we say the 
temples, (of the head,) the Latins, in their classic or book language, 
generally said tempora, (the times,)—very rarely templa. But 
templa was undoubtedly the word in colloquial use, and has there- 
fore been preserved in the living language of the people in Italy; 
while the classic use of tempora, in this sense, ceased with the decay 
of Roman literature. or the same reason the form templa, and not 
tempora, (the temples and not the times,) was carried with the 
progress of Roman arms, and became naturalized in France and the 
British Island. Such a phenomenon is worthy of notice, and as we 
shall have occasion to refer to it as un important fact in the argu- 
ment, we wish to illustrate it a little further. The primitive meaning 
of yed@w, scribo, was to mark or scratch; secondarily came the 
specific use, to mark with the stylus on the tablet, that is, to write ; 
and in this sense, almost exclusively, is it found in the classic authors 
of Rome. But if we go now into certain mechanics’ shops in our 
own country, we shall hear the word in its primitive sense, to mark, 
while the secondary sense has never found its way, in the verb, into 
our language at all. Roman conquests carried Roman arts, and with 
them the technical terms of Roman artisans, to those who learned 
not the language of the court and the schools. Such facts show the 
distinctive character, to a certain degree, of a spoken and a written 

* Of the reasons given for this use of the word, a probable one is, that the ancient 
warriors aimed at that part, as most easily receiving a mortal wound. The one 
commonly given in our medical books, we must think erroneous. We strongly 


suspect there is a lost fact which would supply a very natural link, and make the 
connexion obvious. 
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language, a classic and a colloquial,—an under and an upper cur- 
rent, not always liable to the same fluctuations. 

But we further see the under-current sometimes rising to the sur- 
face, or the disparted streams becoming re-united. The Greek éo, 
or eiui, designated both existence and motion; as if, in the concep- 
tions of the early Greeks, the one state reciprocally implied the 
other. In the Latin the two forms are used distinctively, eo, tre, 
to go, and sum, esse, to be; but when we come to the preterit of 
sum, we have a new form, fui.* The grammarians suppose an obso- 
lete fuio. Whether this form was ever in use in the Latin or not, the 
root of it is evidently the same from which arose fugio,j bringing 
again, more undisguised, the idea of motion. In the modern language 
of Italy, fuz remains as the preterit of essere ; but of ire, the few 
forms that are not already obsolete have, except one, and that in one 
dialect, become antiquated.{ The Spanish preserves in common use 
both ser, to be, and 27, to go, and supplies the preeterites from the 
same source, fui, fuisté, &c., identically the same in both through- 
out; thus exhibiting a re-union of the words, after their so long 
separation, on the same form. The French also has substantially the 
same coincidence in the preeterites of estre, to be, and fuzr, to flee.§ 

Though the labyrinths of etymology are sometimes difficult to 
thread, we are safe so long as we follow the principle that every 
etymon has a single meaning of its own; and that every secondary 


* [We have the roots in Greek, éo-, and ¢v-; in Latin es-, fu-. The perfect in 
Greek, 7é-gv-xa, corresponds with that in Latin, fu-i. We have been accustomed 
to consider the root (i-) of eijuc, I go, as a different radical.—Ed.] 

t The addition of a palatal is a common mode of lengthening a verb stem, e. ¢.., 
tunyo, from reu-; Tpéyo, fr. dpa-; &e. In the French and Spanish the g is lost again, 
and the fugere has become fwir and huir. 

t The participle zfo alone is current in the Tuscan. 

§ With these we may compare the English be, evidently from the root #e- or Ba- 
(Baivw,) Latin, be-o, (obsolete, but implied by be-to;) and hence the anomalous form 
of the first person singular, which is in German lin; in Dutch ben; corresponding 
to the primitive tense (aor. 2.) of the Greek, G7, and in the Anglo-Saxon beé and 
bin, corresponding to the Latin also. Richardson, in his Dictionary, says, “'The 
etymologists do not attempt to settle the meaning of this word :” of which, however. 
he seems to have had a correct notion, though not of its derivation. The sense of 
motion is still often perceptible in it, as, “ Are you going to market?” “I have been.” 
And hence so often in the mouths of the unlearned,—who have an intuitive sense that 
gone is not the word, and to whom been is not strong enough to express their ruder 
sense of action,—he has went. Such “ungrammatical expressions” are embodiments 
of mental phenomena which the philologist must investigate, and which he generally 
finds to be only secondary and legitimate, though imperfect, forms of a true ideal ; 
just as the mineralogist sees in the many-faced and many-angled thing which he calls 
a trapezohedron, the idea of the simple cube as its perfect form,—and knows that this 
multiform character results, by certain replacements, according to ascertained laws 
of crystallization. 
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or metaphorical sense in which it may be used, or which may accede 
to its derivatives, must have a natural and essential relation to the 
meaning of the radix. If we forsake this ciew we tread in darkness, 
and are at once bewildered, 


“In wandering mazes lost.” 


Of the various ways in which secondary senses may arise, it shall 
suffice to name the following: 1. A generic term may be employed 
to designate any species included under it; for example, the oak, 
ash, or chestnut, may be called tree. Sometimes the generic term 
attaches itself to one species, and loses, in a greater or less degree, 
its generic use. This happens, (a) when one species becomes mat- 
ter of more frequent attention or engrossing importance, and (b) 
when a new species arises which lacks a specific name, or does not 
readily discover one which shall gain general acceptance. Of the 
former kind is meat; and of the latter, the word corn, as used in 
this country, is a recent example.* 2. Qualifications which are in 
idea general or abstract, become by ellipsis specific and concrete 
substantives; for example, altus, which as adjective may be applied 
to anything which has the quality of height or depth; but altum, 
(sc. mare,) the deep, (that is, the sea;) universus, (sc. mundus, ) 
the universe. But it is evident there is nothing in the nature of 
the word altus, whereby it should signify the sea, any more than a 
well, or tree, or mountain. 3. Derivatives acquire an almost endless 
variety of signification, but always in accordance with fixed laws. 
Verbs from nouns may stand in the relation of cause, as strengthen 
or effect, as gravitate. Derivatives of verbs may signify, (a) the 
direct effect, or (b) any state, condition, or quality indirectly result- 
ing from the action; (c) any attendant circumstance, whether ne- 
cessarily or by custom associated with it; (d) any complete action, 
of which the simpler action of the primitive forms an essential or 
a conspicuous part, though in different combinations the resultant, 
or specific end of the actions, may be widely different. Thus the 
Latin supplicium, which etymologically denotes only the posture of 
the body, signifies either prayer or punishment. It will of course 
happen that in those languages which, like the English and some 
of the ancients, are barren of inflections and derivative endings, the 
same form will often be compelled to subserve a variety of second- 
ary uses; while in those which are prolific in this respect, this will 
seldom occur. . 

These are some of the immediate links of that internal develop- 
ment, which, to a greater or less extent, has gone forward in every 


* In some parts of our country the apple has nearly laid aside its own title, and 
usurped the generic one of jruit. 
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cultivated language. And, as each derived form constitutes a new 
basis from which the same process may be repeated, the ramifica- 
tions may go on multiplying themselves, till their ever-diverging 
lines, crossing, and re-crossing, and intermingling, have compassed 
as with a net-work the sphere of human thought; insomuch, 
that it would seem we could almost say, that those philosophers 
who, like Lord Monboddo, have derived an entire language from 
a few vocal monads, have only been pursuing a system which is 
not realized in fact, rather than one which is by nature impossible 
or absurd. 

Let us now examine some of the words which designate divisions 
of time. Spring is an instance in which the abstract idea of the 
primitive becomes in the derivative or secondary use concrete; and 
the same form not only denotes the season of the year, but it receives 
a variety of other and widely different applications, all equally ap- 
propriate, though the arbiter wsws may not elect to make the same 
specific distribution of a corresponding term in any other language. 
To go through the same range in the Latin, we would have to say 
ver, fons, saltus, momentum, and principium, besides resorting to a 
circumlocution, vis resiliendi, or the like, to denote an elastic recoil- 
ing spring, as of a watch. Fall exhibits a similar variety of use. 
The Latin has auctumnus, the season of gathering the increase of 
the earth. Summer is in Latin the hot season, estas, cognate and 
sometimes synonymous with @stus, heat. Whether our word is, as 
some have supposed, a derivative of sun, is not clear. More proba- 
bly it is the same as the ancient Celtic, which exhibits itself fully in 
the Gelic Samhradh, as a compound of trath (time, season) and 
saimh, (rest, luxury, voluptas.) Winter (the same etymologically 
in the Teutonic dialects generally) and hiems, yeiwa, indicate that 
in the northern latitudes the season was characterized by the pre- 
valence of winds ; and in the more southern, by that of rains. In 
the Anglo-Saxon, winter also signified year; that is, they reckoned 
by winters instead of years. ‘The transition from the idea of a par- 
ticular season to that of the period of its return is natural and easy ; 
especially if that season be the most important or engrossing one 
of the year, as is the fact of winter in high latitudes. It is on this 
principle that the ancient Germanic and Celtic tribes reckoned 
shorter periods by nights instead of days;* relics of which usage 
remain in our se’nnight and fortnight. Month, mensis, yyy, from 
moon, jijvn. The lunar period is probably distinguished by a sim- 
ilar derivative in all languages. Year; a comparison of orthogra- 
phies and significations shows this to be evidently of the same origin 


* Tac. Germ., c. 11; Cees. Bell. Gall., 1. 6, ¢. 17. 
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as the verb ear.* We have it in the Anglo-Saxon, gear; German, 
jahr ; Swedish, dr, (aor ;) Danish, aar; Iceland., ar.t Richardson 
(Dictionary, under year) says; the Swedish aor also signifies 
annona, that is, yearly crop or provision. In the Anglo-Saxon the 
derivative geara signifies the same thing, annona; and secondarily, 
provision in general, wapacxevy, hence, gears. ‘The verb ear, to 
plough,j Anglo-Saxon er-zan is the common inheritance of the Teu- 
tonic dialects. From the Greek and Latin (ar-’o) it has descended 
to the modern languages of western Europe. It is also found in the 
Shemitish dialects, though not in so simple a form. In all these 
languages there is a derivative corresponding to earth; Heb. yxy 
(erets,) “the dry land,” that is, the arable. The general sense of 
this word, applied to time, would signify primarily the ploughing 
season, and this sense it retained in the Greek éag, 70, eiap, and the 
Latin ver, spring ; secondarily, the period from one earing-time to 
another,—year. 

These examples suffice to show that the names of divisions of time 
are generally derivatives, and significant of some essential or ob- 
vious circumstance of the portion of time designated. 

From these preliminaries and general illustrations we proceed 


I. To seek the origin of the word vim and the literal meaning of 
its root. 


II. To trace some of the derivatives from this root, and notice 
their specific uses. 

III. To determine the appropriate sense of pi» in relation to time, 
as indicated by its derivation and by usage. 

I. The origin and meaning of the root. 

1. The noun pis is referred by lexicographers to the verb pn. 
But this is from the simpler form pb», in which the only essential 
element is the consonant »; though.in the earliest forms that are 
preserved to us,—and it is found in the Shemitish dialects generally, 
—we see it joined with one of the weak consonants or semi-vowels. 
We have in Heb. "2, mai; ‘m, mo; 0», iam; Arab. ma; tam; 
Syr. 2am ; Adthiop. mai; in which the semi-vowel is sometimes 
prefixed and sometimes subjoined, but affecting differently, as we 
shall presently see, in its different positions, the meaning of the 
root. In the most general and evidently primitive sense, the m is 
initial; in the secondary and more specific, it has the prefixes. 


* It is a curious fact, that in certain parts of our country the noun ear is by a 
large part of the people uniformly pronounced year. 

+ We give these on the authority of Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 

{ Though this is probably a secondary meaning of this etymon, we are not con- 
cerned in the present connexion with its more elementary character. 
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2. The meaning. (a.) One sense common to this word in all its 
simpler forms is that of water, a body of waters, sea; and in the 
simplest, is that of an unbounded extent of waters It is the word 
used by Moses to denote the unformed elements of things at crea- 
tion,—the “discordia semina rerum.” “And the earth was without 
form and void, and darkness was on the face of the deep ; and the 
spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters” (n9.) (b.) The 
Arabic, (ma,) besides the common signification of water, is defined 
by Freytag, semen, (admissarii.) But this limitation is special; it 
was, of course, said of animals in general. ‘That the Hebrew in the 
simple form must have had this sense in the days of Lot, is evident 
from the compound =x‘ (moab.) So also in Isa. xlviii, 1, the 
my % 1s equivalent to the more common phrase, “the loins of 
Judah ;” and in the nineteenth verse of the same chapter the deri- 
vative ny is synonymous with “7 of the first verse. 

From these facts we conclude, that a word of which M was ait 
first the sole, or, at least, the principal element, was originally 
used to designate the primeval chaos—the wide sea of undistin- 
guished matter. The nearest metaphorical sense is that of origin 
in general—anything which has the power of originating or pro- 
pagating—the “ semina rerum,” viewed in the concrete and specifi- 
cally. 

df After that the world was “created and made,” the prevailing 
use of the word, as applied to things actual, and so of course secon- 
dary to the primary sense of chaos, was doubtless that which is pre- 
served in the Hebrew in the simplest form; that is, with the m 
initial,—to wit, water, in the general sense; aqua, not unda: ora 
body of waters of unknown extent; or said without reference to 
shores, as Oceanus, @quor, not mare. 

IL. Of the derivatives. 

1. The first step in the modification of this word was to place — 
one of the semi-vowels before the m. We notice the aleph first; not 
because it is first in order, but because we have but a single form 
in this class to claim our attention at present. The metaphorical 
sense of origin we have seen in one of its specific applications. 
But of these, certainly none is more natural than that which we have 
in bx, a word which, with its simple variations, am, em, ma, &c., 
and sometimes with an additional syllable, as in ma-ter, mo-ther, is 
diffused through nearly all the languages of the globe. The deriva- 
tion of this word, which is here supposed, will not, we think, be 
questioned, when prudently considered. or it is not true, as books 
have assumed, that infants utter the m sound first, as easiest of ar- 
ticulation. Our observation, at least, has generally found them 
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reiterating the middle mutes and the nasal n with facility, months 


before they could articulate em or ma.* 
2. Returning to the literal sense, we have first, w ‘ith the weakest of 


the semi-vowels prefixed, b=, zam, signifying sea, ma-re ; also lake, 
river, in which the generic idea is that of a defined body of water. 
The Arabic and Syriac have the same form, as near as the ortho- 
graphy of the languages allows. In the Aithiopic is the same word, 
and in the same sense, but lengthened in form analogically, as we 
shall notice hereafter. 

3. With the weak aspirate m prefixed to the m was represented, 
(a) The idea of the commotion of a great body of water and its im- 
mediate effects—that of a continued resounding noise, and that of 
impelling forcibly objects against which it may strike. The simple 
verb in this grade is biliteral, nn, ham, (disused,) varying into pir, 
man, pan, d:5, ‘yon, and “v5, and corresponding forms in the cog- 
nate dialects, signifying to be m a state of commotion; to move, im- 
pel; to roar, (as the sea or a storm ;) to flow, (as water ;) to rain, &e. 
Among the derivatives are yi5, a roaring, (as of a storm, 1 Kings 
xviii, 41;) and pinh, another name for the chaos, and rendered in 
Gren. i, 2, “the deep. ” (b) These words denoted, secondly, the 
agitation of water, as in boiling, with the concomitant circumstance 
of heat. See particularly the Arabic hamma, and its derivatives. 
In this twofold sense these words present an exact analogy to the 
Latin @stus, and @stuo. (c) From this accidental idea of heat 
come significations of the common effects of heat, both on the ani- 
mal body and on inert matter; and, (d) metaphorically, fervour of 
mind, anger, passion. 

4, With the stronger aspirate m prefixed, the prevailing idea is 
that of heat, with its effects, both in the literal and metaphorical 
senses noticed above. 

5. We have next both the aspirate and the semi-vowel yod or vau 
prefixed: Hebrew, wm» iahham ;+ Arabic, vahama. Besides the 
physical sense of heat, these words are more frequently used in the 
metaphorical one of passion. The Hebrew is defined by Gesenius : 
“ Incaluit libidine pecus ; coivit ; hine concepit, etiam de muliere”— 
to lust, to conceive; said as well of the human race as of the lower 
animals. The Arabic further denotes inordinate passion: “ Inobse- 
quens admissario prebuit se praegnans jumentum ;” also any pecu- 
liar affection to which the female is subject in gestation: “ Peculiari 


* “ The nursery is an excellent school for speech unfettered by the art of gram- 
mar,” is the true remark of an eminent philologist, and perhaps the greatest that 
England has yet produced. 

t This is the form to which lexicographers generally refer D1": 
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et vehementi appetitu laboravit, de gravida muliere ; “and the noun 
vaham : “appetitus venerei congressus ;” and, “ appetitus vehemens 
gravidee ;” also, “es quee vehementer appetitur a gravida.” (Frey- 
tag.) With these we may compare the Greek iay- (laivw,) used 
primarily in the physical sense of heat, associated, as above ex- 
plained of the Hebrew and Arabic, (3, 6,) with boiling water. Homer 
uses it with tdwo, and also with yaAKov ; just as we say, per synec- 
dochen, to boil the kettle. We compare also the Latin am-o, and 
the Greek d-w, used only in the metaphorical sense.* 

6. From the general sense of these words, and the fact that the 
natural phenomenon of heat, and the instinct of propagation in ani- 
mals, return at regular and appointed periods, comes secondarily 
the sense, to determine, to fix or appoint a certain time. This is 
conspicuous in the Arab hamma, and hana for haiana, and their 
derivatives. 

7. One effect of heat is to stimulate the powers of nature, both 
animal and vegetable, to exuberant growth and prolific multiplica- 
tion. It also induces physical languor and lassitude, or dejection of 
mind. These meanings, among others, are expressed with ayin pre- 
fixed to the m. The Arabic d-mmay is defined, “luxurians fuit, 
(planta ;”) also, “auxit fervore (dies) ita, ut fere spiritum inter- 
cluserit ;” also, ‘‘ moerore, tristitia affecit.” With the softer sound 
of the same guttural d-mma it seemed to regard rather the multipli- 
cation of individuals than increase of size. Among the derivatives, 
d-mm signifies magna hominum turba. Another form, slightly dif- 
ferent, multitudo; also, magnitudo corporis, (in homine aliisque ;) 
and another, vulgus hominum; and still another, congregatus, copi- 
osus, &c. That these ayin forms—and with the cognates and de- 
rivatives there is a great variety—do certainly arise from the m 
stem, is clear from the fact that they are continually returning upon 
the more primitive ideas of water, sea, and heat; and many of the 
derivative significations are more immediately connected with these 
than those are which we have given. From these we see that the 
Hebrew bx, people, and py», to collect, or bring together in crowds, 
which, without the link which the Arabic supplies, might seem iso- 
lated, claim their place in the same family. This paragraph, as one 


* Should it seem to any one far-fetched to class the Latin amo under this root, 
mature consideration will, we think, remove all reasonable doubt. Mark the dis- 
tinction between amo and diligere, correctly expressed in Facciolati and Forcellini ;— 
“amare est ex appetitu, diligere ex ratione. Hinc amare dicuntur etiam bruta ani- 
malia, diligere soli homines.” Between the older stock of the Latin and the She- 
mitish languages subsists a closer affinity than is generally noticed. 

+ We indicate the ghain by the common sign of the spiritus asper, and the ain by 
the lenis. 
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bout of the clew, has detained us only for the sake of an ulterior 
form to which it leads. 

8. Of the verbs thus far noticed, the stem-form, except where both 
a semi-vowel and aspirate were prefixed, is properly biliteral, though 
the m is sometimes pronounced double. But the grammatical type 
of the Shemitish verb is triliteral; and this perfect form the shorter 
stem seeks in the following ways: (a) By doubling the last conso- 
nant, as in many of the preceding examples; (b) by prothesis of 
one of the weak consonants; (c) by paragoge of an aspirate or 
liquid; and (d) by epenthesis. For this last method Nordheimer 
(see Gram., § 115) supposes of the Hebrew, that only the semi- 
vowel vau is properly interposed ; but adds, in a note, “ There are 
some instances in which the insertion of 5 is equivalent to that of 
1; for example, y>x=y78 ; 429=H1>.” Examples of this kind can 
be multiplied, in which one of the liquids is inserted directly or 
interchangeably with vau or iod. We add one because of its exact 
analogy to the form we seek; nb¥=vax=ox.* Inasmuch as this 
middle place freely admitted either liquid or semi-vowel, it 1s rea- 
sonable to suppose that euphony should have had at least some in- 
fluence to determine the choice; and certainly it consists with our 
occidental notions of euphony, that when the initial is one of the 
imperfect letters, it should prefer a liquid for the intermediate. By 
insertion then of /, according to this principle, we have nd». The 
definition of nd», given under Gesenius’s first head, abscondit,—to 
hide, conceal, identifies it directly with the biliteral forms of the 
Arabic d-mma, and d-mma, and of the Hebrew vay. In the forms 
given above at §5, the idea of passion is the prevalent one. The 
Arabic hamma is also defined,—“ barba prodire coepit, adolescentz ;” 
and Gesenius gives for this p>» (II.) “pubes fuit, et coéundi cupi- 
dus.” The Arabic d-lema is defined in almost precisely the same 
words. The nouns also, in the lengthened and the shorter forms, 
agree in sense; the Arabic 6-laitem=n23, élem, youth ; and d-tlam 
=p" tam, sea. The Aithiopic also agrees with bs, sea; and with 
nd», d-/am, another sense, which will be noticed presently. And, 
finally, a comparison of the aleph and ayin forms in the Hebrew is 
of itself sufficient to show that with or without the / the word is 
etymologically the same. 

III. Our next inquiry is concerning the connexion of this word 
with the idea of time. From the primary sense of chaos, or un- 
bounded body of waters, we see no passage to this point. Should we 
attempt to bridge over such a gulf, we find no opposite shore on 


* Other examples are pies Pe I, TIF; Sk, aw; WT, DIT, wy. 
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which to rest the extremity of the arch. But from the secondary 
senses of heat, &c., so prominent in the verbs that are noticed above, 
the transition is natural and easy to the idea of the time of the re- 
currence of heat, whether of the day or the year; and from the me- 
taphorical significations, to that of the period of life when animal 
bodies acquire the faculty of reproduction,—adolescentia, the time 
of conception, (de animalibus ;) the time of the inception of any 
series of events ; or of a defined period, as the life of an individual, 
an epoch in history; or a revolution of physical phenomena; or, 
lastly, any appointed time, whether fixed by custom, by civil autho- 
rity, or by the laws of nature, as death, national epoch, public festi- 
vals, &c. As denoting a period of time, it would embrace the in- 
terval from one such season of heat, or one appointed time, to the 
recurrence of the same; or from the inception to the completion of 
such series of events. ‘This two-fold sense of the dating point and 
the period of its return—the epoch and the era—is precisely that 
which we have seen in the words from ear, ar-o, which were differ- 
ently determined by usage in different languages: as, éag, 7, ver, 
spring; that is, the season of ploughing; and year, from ploughing- 
time to ploughing-time. Now these several significations of time, 
which, with a great variety of modifications, lie scattered all along 
through the numerous groups of derivatives that spring from this 
prolific germ, are, it is evident, but the specific distribution of a 
general idea,—all equally natural and appropriate. And we have 
seen, both by a general principle and by examples already given, 
that in such cases several specific meanings will often attach them- 
selves to the same form; that is, for want of a sufficient veriety of 
inflection, the same form will subserve a diversity of uses. We 
cite one additional instance, because of its direct bearing on the case 
in hand. The Greek évavré¢ signifies specifically one year, and 
generically any complete space of time; a@ perzod, cycle ; in Hesiod, 
(Theog., v. 59,) the period of gestation. If, therefore, in the first 
chapter of Genesis, pin be taken to mean an unknown period of 
duration, a great epocha of nature, the period of the completion of 
a series of physical evolutions or generations, it is not by a figura- 
tive use of the word day; but one of these senses is just as legiti- 
mate, and just as near the literal meaning of the root, as the 
other. 

The grand question then comes to this:—Of the several specific 
senses which such a term may receive with equal appropriateness, 
in which one is it used in the history of the creation? A question 
totally different from that which seeks whether a word literally sig- 
nifying day, and nothing else, is used here in a figurative sense or 
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not, which is the only point of philology in this discussion that has 
been, so far as we know, hitherto treated. 

The question is in its nature a simple one; but what means have 
we of determining it? Ifwe had contemporancous writings in which 
the word repeatedly occurred, the uwsus loquendi of the period, 
clearly ascertained, would, if univocal, be authoritative to deter- 
mine its sense in this passage. But no such helps exist. We 
have no body of literature, no writings of any considerable extent, 
that can be compared with the passage in question for antiquity. 
Not-even can the subsequent parts of the Pentateuch lay unques- 
tioned claim to this rank; for we have reasons amounting to strong 
probability for the belief that, for at least the antediluvian history, 
Moses made use of very ancient original documents. It does not 
consist with the limits of the present paper, if we were otherwise 
competent, to review the considerations which go to sustain this 
opinion. Nor does it greatly concern us to do 80, for the opinion is 
by no means essential to our argument. We give it merely as the 
conclusion to which learned and critical minds have arrived on 
this subject. But if we reject the notion of written documents, 
the considerations which have led to this opinion do at least de- 
monstrate that the traditions must at the earliest dates have re- 
ceived a fixed form, and were preserved with wonderful care; so 
that we cannot easily resist the conviction that, at least in passages 
of a special nature, or of unusual import, the language is, in all its 
principal terms, the same in which Adam and the early patriarchs 
were wont to repeat it. A moment’s reflection will show how far 
from being considered coéval with documents or traditions so an- 
cient as these, must be.the compositions of Moses and the standard 
Hebrew of his day. Between the creation of man and Moses was 
an interval, according to the shortest estimates, of about two thou- 
sand five hundred years, and according to other authorities, of over 
four thousand. It will be reasonable to admit that the language of 
the earliest ages must have been comparatively simple, and limited 
in the number of words. What changes it may have undergone 
previous to the deluge we cannot tell. Some time subsequent to 
that great catastrophe, the confusion of Babel must have wrought 
some important modifications. From the-call of Abraham to the 
descent of Jacob into Egypt, the wandering life of the Hebrews sub- 
jected them to intercourse with a great variety of tribes who must 
have used dialects differing more or less from their own. From the 
going down to Egypt to the Exodus they were in a condition most 
of all likely to corrupt their language ;—slaves to a powerful, and, 
for those times, highly cultivated nation. Moses, taken from among 
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his people in infancy, was brought up at the court of Pharaoh, and 
was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. From them he 
obtained his knowledge of the sciences, which was of course re- 
ceived in the language of the Egyptians, and not of the Hebrews. 
From them the Israelites learned many of the useful arts, which we 
cannot suppose to have been practised by a nomadic tribe; this 
would of necessity introduce to them many new terms and new 
modes of expression. And it was this Moses, thus educated, and 
the leader of such a people, who stands as the father of Hebrew 
literature, and whose writings undoubtedly gave form and perma- 
nence to their language. If, then, after the lapse of so many ages, 
and under such circumstances, Moses, in compiling a history of the 
patriarchs, should introduce a memorial of the creation containing 
from fifty to a hundred words, preserved (whether written or oral) 
from the earliest times, and guarded with sacred care in the very 
terms* originally used, we see the almost infinite number of chances 
that such memorial should contain words not known in the common 
language of the Hebrews in his day; or, at least, not in the same 
sense. 

The force of this argument is easily illustrated. Let us suppose 
that from the time of Alfred the Great to the present, all the lite- 
rature and written records of our language were blotted out of 
existence, except a scrap of some few pages from the hand of the 
royal scholar, and some small part of the publications of the present 
year, and that the vocabulary of known English was limited to the 
words comprised in these; and that now a question should arise as 
to the meaning of the word ceorl, found in a passage from Alfred. 
Or suppose it to be a law of William the Conqueror respecting 
vileins, and that we had no means of knowing the meaning of 
that word but from such few books as we have here supposed. The 
present use of churl and villain, if indeed they were found at all in 
these modern productions, would throw but a false light on each of 
these questions. Or suppose that from the Iliad of Homer to the 
present time, all the accumulations of Grecian literature had perished, 
what uncertain aid would the modern Greek give to the interpretation 
of the prince of heathen poets! We may safely state a still stronger 
case. Go back from Homer through two or three centuries more, 


* We do not, by this expression, necessarily imply, that, if the first chapter of 
Genesis is good Hebrew, this language is therefore the same as that spoken by the 
antediluvians ; but only that Moses retained the radical elements of the important 
words, however he may have adapted the orthography and inflection to his own 
standard. It is probable that none of the tongues spoken after the confusion of Ba- 
bel preserved an identity with the original speech. 
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to the day of those heroes whose forms he has reanimated, and 
whose battles he has renewed on his immortal page; and suppose 
that instead of his glowing pictures, which almost interpret themselves 
by their own light, we had barely a copy of a treaty between Aga- 
memnon and Priam ; and from that time we had only now and then 
some jottings of history, making in all a pamphlet of about fifty 
pages, till you come down to this nineteenth century ; and that now 
we have a version of the sacred Scriptures made into the modern 
Greek ;—who would assert that from the usage in this volume he 
could determine in which of several senses, equally appropriate, a 
certain word was used by those ancient chiefs? Yet, this is pre- 
cisely the office which those undertake who promise to settle an am- 
biguous term in the history of the creation by an appeal to the usus 
loquendi of the Hebrew. 

We can suppose but one objection to the safety of this deduction. 
It is that, in the parts immediately following the history of creation, 
pin is used to mean day: and granting all that is claimed by the 
theory of ancient documents, the language of this portion must be 
nearly coeval with the earliest; and this, it may be urged, would 
give validity to the common argument from usage. 

To this we reply: That if the whole premise of the objection be 
granted, it shows that the word did signify day in very early 
times, but does not prove that it was not also used in a more ex- 
tended sense. But in the introductory sentence of the second divi- 
sion of the Book of Genesis, (ii, 4,) if plain language can be under- 
stood, it certainly includes the interval from the n-w43 (“In the 
beginning”’) to the close of the sixth demiurgic period. This is 
generally admitted by those who claim for it the literal meaning of 
day: and the fact they seek to explain, by saying that it is here 
used in a figurative sense! But if it appears that it may have a 
literal sense which foregoes the necessity of assuming a figure, we 
submit it to the judgment of the candid critic which position it is 
the more reasonable to take. The fact admitted, then, that it must 
signify here a cycle, embracing a series of toms, the most that can 
be made out from the usage of this part, is, that the word is am- 
biguous. 

But, to place this point in a clearer light, we notice that this idea 
of a period, greater or less, is continually recurring in the cognate 
forms of the word. ; 

(1.) The Arabic d-m for d-um, or om, signifies both day and year. 

(2.) This form, lengthened by the insertion of L, was synony- 
mous, as we have already seen, to the Arabic and Aithopic, with the 
Hebrew wo» (the sea.) Applied to time, it signified, in the oriental 
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languages generally, an age, seculum ; a period immeasurably long, 
eternity; also a remote period of time, past or future; and in this 
sense it remains in the Latin as an adverb—olzm. 

(3.) The Latin 1am,—the derivation of which lexicographers have 
stumbled at, for want of proper attention to the connexion of the 
Shemitish and Japhetic dialects,—presents, like olzm, the idea of 
time as lying in two great bodies or seas, to which the present is the 
dividing line. The difference in the use of them is, that zam re- 
fers the action to the proximate, and olim to the remoter, portion of 
the undivided past or future. 

(4.) We have seen the undoubted connexion of the Greek verb 
iav- (iaivw) with this root. The authority of so great a scholar as 
Gesenius will hardly be questioned, when he reckons the noun aiwy 
as a branch of the same stem; for, surely, it is time to have given 
up the untenable derivation, though honoured with the assent of an- 
tiquity, from aie? and dv. Rather may the adverb, if there is any 
connexion between them, be considered as (by analogy of axnoveret 
and others) from the dative of the noun, and marking the limit of 
the period. This notion would give a consistent explanation, and it 
is the only one we know of which does, of a frequent use of ale’; as 
in Adschylus, (Prom. Vinct., 937,) when he makes his hero say of 
Jupiter, Tov xparovvr’ dei, which, according to our view of it, should 
mean, “domineering, his allotted time ;” while in the same breath 
he declares that the period of his tyranny shall soon terminate: and 
the det is certainly equivalent to the phrase in the second verse be- 
low, Tévde Tov Boaydy yedvor, “this brief space of time.” 

But, whatever may be said of the particle, we think that if Aris- 
totle had been an etymologist as well as philosopher, and as good a 
master of oriental learning as of logic, he would never have puzzled 
the world with such a derivation of atwy; for he must have seen that 
it fails utterly to explain the word. A slight inspection will show 
this. It is found to signify, (a) The spinal marrow; (b) The crea- 
tion, to wit, 1. (Of inanimate matter,)—ithe world, universe; 
2. (Perhaps by synecdoche) animate, and particularly spiritual be- 
ings,—da@mons ;* (c) A defined space of time, as a lifetime, age, 


* On no other supposition than that this sense continued the living inheritance 
of this word, can we account for the fact, that, when Oriental Gnosticism sought to 
express itself in Greek, it found this term suited to designate its imaginary beings 
intermediate between God and matter—emanations of the Infinite, or, in Platonic 
phraseology, (for this is Zoroastrian, if not originally Indian,) generations of the puy7, 
as matter was of the iA7. The speculations of Mosheim (Eccl. Hist., cent. i, part ii, 
ch. i, sect. 7, note) might have plausibility, if the doctrine of AZons was a native de- 
velopment of Greece. But, even then, the fact that this system always guarded a clear 
and wide distinction between the Zons and the supreme Spirit, is fatal to his theory. 
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era, the period of a dispensation, and, by extension of the idea to all 
duration, as one period, eternity: but this idea is frequently ex- 
pressed by the plural, 2. e., a repetition of ages indefinitely; or, still 
stronger, by multiplying the plural into itself, ot aldvec trav alwvar, 
“ages of ages,” without known or assignable limit. 

To say nothing of the absurdity of adding infinites to infinites, or 
of multiplying them into each other, how shall we get from the idea 
of eternity to that of spinal marrow? But if we turn to the Shemit- 
ish languages, we find these meanings constantly recurring in this 
family of words, and legitimately arising from the meaning of the 
etymon. The brain or spinal marrow may popularly be regarded 
as the germ of animal life, as it is scientifically declared to be the 
part earliest distinguishable in the fcetal organization. This would 
connect it with the generic idea of origin; and, whether in this 
or another way, it was in use connected with this class of words. 
In the limited vocabulary of the Hebrew Scriptures, the word 
brain does not occur; but the word for marrow is ms moahh, of 
which the etymological relation is apparent at sight. ‘The corre- 
sponding word in the Arabic, mohh, signifies both marrow and brain. 
The word for mother in the Arabic, one of the simplest forms in the 
group um, signifies also the membrane which encloses the cerebrum— 
the pia mater of modern science ; and, besides the metaphorical sense 
of origin in general, it also signifies, in the plural, the simple ele- 
ments of matter, -——- elementa corporis simplicia. | Numerous 
other words, which we need not here exhibit, abundantly elucidate 
this connexion. 

The second signification of aiwy is found more frequent than the 
first, and is continually interlinking with the notion of time. An 
immediate derivative of the word for mother, ummah, signifies 
world, creatures, people, and time. The lengthened form olam, in 
several (all to which we have found access, and probably others) of 
the Shemitish dialects signifies world, mundus. In the Arabic it is 
further defined by Freytag, “ves mundo contente, creature, s8¢., 
demones, homines, angelt.” 

We see here, then, a full explanation of the various uses of aiwy, 
—which any other derivation that we have seen fails to give. 

(5.) The Arabic hezon is defined, “Tempus, genr. vel tempus in- 
certum, omni temporis spatio accommodatum sive longum sive breve 
sit, sive sit annus sive maius temporis spatium, vel spec. significat 
quadraginta aut septem aut duos annos aut sex aut duos menses aut 
tempus matutinum aut vespiternum ;”—any assignable period hav- 
ing natural or appointed limits. 

Seeing, then, that these cognate forms designated various periods 
Fourtnu SsrigEs, Vou. I1.—18. 
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of time, longer or shorter, definite and indefinite; to ascertain 
whether they were used in the larger sense in the early ages, or ac- 
quired that use only in later times, must have an important bearing 
on the general question; and, happily, this inquiry is of easy solu- 
tion. So long as a class of derivative words is held in clear and 
obvious relation to their common root, which embraces the ideal 
meaning of them all, they are susceptible of variation in their use, 
and even of fluctuation. Or, if the parent stem be lost, yet so long 
as the family tie is a living principle among them, those of near kin 
may, on occasion, bestead one another. ‘Thus the twofold sense of 
supplictum is perfectly natural. There is nothing violent in using 
tempestas and tempus, or tempora and templa, interchangeably. 
But if such terms wander away from their kindred stock, in posses- 
sion of some defined portion of the common inheritance of ideas, 
they lose, in their isolated state, this play of associations, and be- 
come like original stems with a fixed meaning. ‘I'hus, supplicate 
can never vary into the sense of punish; tempest and time are dis- 
tinct and unchanging; and any connexion of idea between temples 
and times seems inconceivable, till you carry them back to another 
stage of their history. Now the sons of Japheth, who peopled “the isles 
of the Gentiles” and the land of Kittim, parted from their brethren 
of the house of Shem as early at least as the second generation from 
Noah,—a period, according to the most probable chronology, nearly 
midway back from Moses to Adam; and in that early migration, we 
see this zam, and aiwy, and olim, carrying out, in respect of time, 
the one meaning of a great age; and with this solitary idea, wander- 
ing over the plains and wildernesses of the western world ; and hav- 
ing preserved everywhere their identity, through the revolutions of 
empires and the vicissitudes of cultivation and barbarism, for so 
many revolving centuries, yet standing as the imperishable monu- 
ment of a great and important fact,—an embodiment of the voice of 
antiquity. Who may say that such monuments are not planted by 
Almighty care, and preserved by an ever-watchful Providence, wait- 
ing the time of their recognition, when the progress of other great 
movements shall have rendered them of service to illustrate the 
language of His revelation ?* 


“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole.” 


* The principle implied in this sentence is one, of the reality and truth of which 
we have a conviction, strengthened by every year’s experience and study. But be- 
cause it may appear to some not well founded, we are happy to find the same senti- 
ment received, and clearly sustained, by so sound a scholar as Dr. Tayler Lewis, 
in his Notes appended to his “ Plato contra Atheos”—a body of dissertations of rare 
merit for their philosophic reflections, sol their wholesome tone of true conserva- 
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But we return to the particular form pi- of the Hebrew, and in- 
quire further if usage is so decidedly universal. There are several 
uses of it, which, if they do not clearly exhibit the generic notion of 
time or period, do at least strongly argue the lateral idea of it; as 
(a) in the phrase this day—this zom—where we must of necessity 
give to the noun a wider scope than a solar day, though the defini- 
tive this limits the sense to a comparatively short period. Moses 
says to Israel, (Deut. ix, 1,) “Thou art to pass over Jordan this 
day,” whereas they did not attempt to pass over till several months 
after; (b) The passage in Psalm ii, 7, “Thou art my Son; this day 
have I begotten thee,” is understood to be said of Christ; of which 
Wesley’s exposition, (in Heb. i, 5,) adopted by many learned 
divines, is,—‘“I have begotten thee from eternity, which, by its un- 
alterable permanency of duration, is one continued unsuccessive 
day ;” or, literally, one com; (c) The phrase nint55, all the iom, 
is rendered in our common version quite variously. Where our 
translators took 55 distributively, and have given it the sense of 
each day, daily, day by day, there is still the idea of a period, 
greater or less, a xatpdc, of which, in many instances, the limits are 
indicated by the circumstances or the nature of the case. Some- 
times the writer seems to have in view the term of his life, or of 
those of whom he speaks, and it might be rendered, all my life, or 
their lives—rac 6 aiwv (éuov 4 abtev.) In other places it is ren- 
dered, and with propriety, ever, forever, or continually, that is, time 
running on to the limit of its own duration.* If the noun in these 
places were plural, it would present nothing peculiar. In such a 
sense the Latin might say omnes dies, though more naturally there, 
omnes annos, and the French say tous les jours; but what language, 
with the noun singular, and circumscribed with the definite article, 
says all the day, to signify the period of the world ? 

But if any insist that pin means day taken tropically here, it still 
remains for them to show the reason of the thing—the Adyoc as well 
as the évoua; and that reason, we apprehend, must be in the generic 
idea of the word itself. Otherwise, why may not month, whose in- 
herent and only idea is specific, be generalized with equal facility ? 
Do they plead usage? We must remember that Usus, whose poor 
authority is often abused, is only Arbiter, not Autocrat,—is subject 
to laws from a higher power than itself. 


tism. In No. xxiv. he says, “ We cannot help indulging the thought, however ex- 
travagant it may appear to some, that the divine Author of our race, ‘who careth 
for us,’ and who arranges all things to bring about his own eternal decrees, does ex- 
ert a providential control over so important an instrument as speech.” 

* See Psa. xxxvii, 26; xliv, 23; lii, 1. 
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But if all these cases be laid out of the account, there yet 
remains the unequivocal use of this word in the second chapter 
of Genesis. And this one instance, for its bearing on the ques- 
tion at issue, stands on an eminence from which its authority can- 
not be easily gainsaid. Such an instance in Ezra or Nehemiah, 
or any writer treating of human events, subsequent to the time of 
Moses, would be of comparatively little weight. But one standing 
in immediate connexion with the history of the creation, and evi- 
dently referring to the period of that great work of the Omnipotent 
Hand, cannot be counterbalanced by the lack of instances through all 
the Hebrew writers of later ages. ‘To refer again to an illustration 
we have already used,—though one could find a thousand instances, in 
our standard literature of the last two centuries, where villain means 
a wicked, rascally fellow, and not one where it signifies the attaché 
of a villa, it would weigh nothing against a single well-defined in- 
stance of its use in the latter sense in the time of the Norman. 

In a language whose history, with its vicissitudes and ever-work- 
ing changes, stretches over a period of several thousand years; a 
language which passed through the extremes of primitive rudeness, 
of cultivation, decay, and corruption, and of which now we have so 
meagre a vocabulary left as of the ancient Hebrew, this matter of 
usage must be the most precarious authority imaginable. The pir 
of creation may have been obsolete in the time of Moses, in the par- 
ticular sense which we suppose it to have had, and yet be retained 
by him, because the common language of the people afforded no 
other to supply its place. The word for day, in his time, agreed in 
orthography with the demiurgic zom; but in the antediluvian ages 
it may have been quite different. And the variety of orthography 
exhibited in the extant forms of it, serves to weaken, if not quite neu- 
tralize, the force of the argument from usage here. For we have in 
the Arabic two forms to signify day, and of one of these the plural 
shows still a third ground form. ‘The Syriac had three forms in the 
singular, while in the Aithiopic it does not appear at all in the sense 
of day, though it does in the other specific senses, as sea, age, world ; 
and yet more, in the Hebrew, the orthography of the plural argues that 
the earlier form of the word, which signified a civil or common day, 
was pb: and not pi.* But not to suppose it obsolete, yet, that it 
should remain a living word in the language for many ages without 


* Plurals generally resist the corruptions of orthography and orthoépy longer than 
the singular; for example, our women, from wif-man; written formerly wymmen, 
then wemen ; and at length its mate, to which is given the precedence, having erred, 
it has, for appearance’ sake, yielded all in the matter of orthography, but still claims 
the right to use the tongue in its own way. 
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appearing in their literature at all, and especially in a limited 
portion of their writings, is only that which is seen everywhere. 
How many thousand words in our language are wanting in the brief 
vocabulary of the Bible? How many have one meaning there, which 
have, in popular and classic use, another? And the Hebrew “3 or 
4, as it is written in the name of the patriarch Moab, does not ap- 
pear, a8 we can discover, in the sense which it bears in that 
compound, neither before his day at all, nor afterwards, for at 
least about twelve hundred years, when it occurs once in Isaiah. 
The word »*;4, the firmament, which occurs nine times in the first 
chapter of Genesis, is after that found only twice in the Psalms, in 
two several chapters of Ezekiel, and once in Daniel ;* and in neither 
of these places, except in the nineteenth Psalm, does it signify the 
visible heavens. 

We have not sought to prove that the word in question does in 
the first chapter of Genesis signify a great period; but only to set 
it in such a light, that whatever extent the geologist feels com- 
pelled to assign it, he shall not find a discrepancy here between the 
works of God and the words of His revelation. And we think the 
following conclusions may be safely received. 

I. That the idea of time in this word is generic, and it may with 
equal propriety signify a day, a year, or any other period having 
limits fixed by nature, authority, or custom. 

II. That the argument from usage fails to establish that the form 
pin was restricted to the sense of day. 

We rest the argument here, though it might, with great confi- 
dence, be pushed further; for these two points, the one neutral, the 
other negative, are all that we wish to establish. And these settled, 
it becomes a matter of more importance how the ancients understood 
this account, than how the moderns have interpreted it. And for 
the elucidation of this question antiquity brings from every quarter 
her varied store of tradition. ‘The great miracle of creation was 
everywhere remembered as the wonder of the universe. And in 
many of these traditions, when separated from the fable which igno- 
rance and imagination have drawn around them, we find a veritable 
paraphrase of the primitive record. What testimony then do we 
gather from the profane Targums? 

The legends of the Hindoos, the Birmese, and the Egyptians, so 
far as they are intelligible, agree with the.theory of great cycles for 
the Mosaic days: The myths of the Greeks and Latins, though 
indefinite, point unequivocally to the same notion. The Etruscans, 
a people who parted from the Asiatic tribes in very early times, who 


* So Turner, “ Companion to the Book of Genesis.” 
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did not degenerate into barbarism, but retained a high degree of 
cultivation till swallowed up in the Roman empire; whose language, 
though almost entirely unknown, has some marks which seem to 
ally it directly with the Oriental; and whose testimony is there- 
fore of the highest moment, are very explicit. We give it in the 
words of an eminent and judicious scholar,* that the inference which 
follows may bear the weight of so excellent an authority :— 


* According to Suidas, the ancient Etruscans had a history of very early 
date, in which the work of creation was described as accomplished in six pe- 
riods of 1,000 years each. During the first chiliad or millennium the heavens 
and earth were created ; during the second, the visible firmament; during the 
third, the waters of the ocean, and those contained in the earth; during the 
fourth, the great luminaries of heaven; during the fifth, vegetables, and all 
kinds of animals; and during the sixth and last, man. A similar opinion pre- 
vailed among the Persians. 

“Tt is very clear that the Hindoo,t Etruscan, and Mosaic cosmogonies were 
derived from the same original source. There is too much common to them 
to permit the belief that each of them had an independent origin. How hap- 
pens it, then, that the idea of long periods, instead of literal days, is so 
thoroughly incorporated into the two former? Can we avoid the presump- 
tion that the demiurgic periods were thus originally understood, and that they 
are thus to be interpreted in the Mosaic accounts ?” 


* Professor Hitchcock, in the Bib. Rep. for Oct., 1835, p. 293,—a very able and 
temperate article, giving a review of the various theories proposed for reconciling 
revelation and geology. <A little farther on (p. 327) this writer adds, in the spirit of 
true philosophy,—* But, finally, even if none of the modes of reconciling the two 
records that have been examined are satisfactory, we still maintain that it would be 
premature, in the present state of geology and of sacred philology, to infer any 
real discrepancy between them.” And again, (p. 329 :)—‘ The exegesis of the first 
chapter of Genesis can be considered as by no means settled.” 

t Not only is there coincidence in the great facts of the narrative, but sometimes 
a remarkable preservation of the original terms. The Hindoo Vach is represented 
as saying, (we quote from Milman, Hist. Christ., c. 2, note, and he from De Gui- © 
gneaut :)—‘ La premiére parole que proféra le Créateur, ce fut oum : Oum parut avant 
toutes choses, et il s’appelle le premier né du Créateur. Oum ou Prona, pareil au 
pur éther renfermant en soi toutes les qualités, tous les élémens, est le nom, le corps 
de Brahm, et par conséquent infini comme lui, créateur et maitre de toutes choses. 
Brahm, méditant sur le Verbe divin, y trouva eau primitive.” That is, oum, inter- 
preted light (66¢) and ether, was the first word spoken by the Creator, or the name 
given to the first created substance, and was personified under the title of Vach or 
Word, as the efficient agent (like the Logos in John) in the work of creation. So 
in Moses, “ Let there be light,” were the first words uttered by the Almighty. “ And 
God called the light, iom.” In Moses the dark chaos of waters was first, and light, 
or tom, second. In the Brahmic cosmogony, oum was first, containing in itself the 
elements of all things. Out of it was produced next the waters, or material substance, 
from which the agency of oum formed, and still governs, the world. 

No one feature more generally pervades the ancient cosmogonies than that of an 
active and a passive principle combining for the production of the world,—the dark 
mass of inert matter, the origin of which was ever a mystery to the heathen; and 
on the other hand an active, pervading, developing, generating, and vivifying power, 
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Viewed in the light of the commentaries which these traditions 
afford, it would be consistent with the highest reason, in the absence 
of all testimony, to believe that the Hebrews, down to the later pe- 
riods of their history, may have understood this term to mean a 
great age, not only here, but elsewhere, as in the decalogue, when- 
ever the work of creation is referred to. But neither are we with- 
out some slight testimony to this very point. Josephus intimates 
that he understood the first chapter of Genesis as having truly some 
particular explanation not obvious, according to the common under- 
standing of the Hebrew in his day.* Professor Hitchcock (supra, 
p. 287) says, that “ Philo affirms that the Mosaic account of the six 
days is metaphorical ; and it is a piece of rustic simplicity to under- 
stand it literally.” And to this express declaration he adds, on the 
authority of De Lue and De la Fitte, “It seems to have been a 
prevalent opinion among the Jews, that each pi- occupied one thou- 
sand years; hence that people reckon six millenaries before the ad- 
vent of the Messiah.” 

Descending to the era of the Christian fathers, we find the most 
eminent of them revolving doubts or expressing opinions similar to 
these.t The language of St. Augustine is, “It is very difficult, if 
not impossible, for us to conceive, much less to explain, what sort 
of days these were.” ‘The venerable Bede, one of the latest lumi- 
naries of the ancient church, says, “Perhaps the word day here 
means all time, and includes all the revolutions of ages.” 

When these uncertain words—the failing echo of that voice sent 
down from the morning of time, and repeated along the line of cen- 
turies in so many different tongues—were uttered, the light of the 
Christian world was beginning to suffer that obscuration which set- 
tled at length so dark and dense on all her borders. She had al- 
ready passed the verge of that awful gulf, and was fast descending 
to the wide chaos of hieratic despotism, the misrule of ignorance, 
and the tyranny of fearful superstitions, in which the learning and 
wisdom of the ancient world were wrecked, and well-nigh lost. In 
that “night of a thousand years” which oppressed the nations, and 
shut men’s minds from knowledge and from inquiry, the Hebrew 
became a sealed tongue; Greek literature was unknown in the West: 
the Latin was almost forgotten, even in the formularies of the 


—denominated variously, fire, light, and ether,—a tertium quid, too subtile to be 
called matter, and too gross to be reckoned pure spirit. Query: What shall a bet- 
ter knowledge of the nature and office of electricity add to confirm or refute this 
notion ? 

* Cf. Ant., b. 1, ¢. i, § 2, and Pref., § 4. 
t See Wiseman’s Lectures, Lect. 5, and Hitchcock, supra. 
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Church; what of grammar remained in the cloisters degenerated 
to puerilities for the divertisement of idle monks; philology was 
never dreamed of. And when a new order of things began to dawn, 
and some rays, penetrating the gloom, shed their light on an humble 
student of nature, teaching him to enunciate faintly some of the sim- 
ple principles of science, he was speedily arraigned for damnable 
heresies, and kneeling at the footstool of an unholy inquisition, was 
made to swear, with his hand on the Gospels, “‘ With a sincere heart 
and undissembled fidelity, I abjure, curse, and detest the aforesaid 
errors and heresies;” his indignant soul the while, deeply moved, 
still forcing him in the next breath to give utterance to the convic- 
tions of science; casting thereby a perjury on his life, if; indeed, it 
be not a desecration of the dignity of perjury to affirm it of such 
stark mockery. The fate of the unhappy Galileo is but an index to 
the profound degradation in which the world reposed, and of the 
struggle which then waited. Every successful effort for the re- 
covery of lost truth, or the investigation of new, was thenceforth to 
meet with an opposition, the same in kind, though, by the spirit of 
this reformed age, graduated to that which is reckoned a wholesome 
conservatism. And when, among other questions of a liberal kind, 
this old one—not new—of the days of creation, was brought forth 
from its millennial slumbers, and the demonstrations of science 
seemed of necessity to unsettle the vulgar opinion, it was natural 
that skepticism, with her wonted temerity, should seize upon the 
fact, in hope—vain hope—to find a new shaft for her impoverished 
quiver. It was natural that the cautious believer should look with 
suspicion, and the timid with alarm, on the announcement of 
sentiments which struck the world, at first, as a dangerous novelty. 
But considering that the common opinion became settled in the age 
when that lofty pyramid of darkness overshadowed the lands; and 
in view of all the obstacles that have beset the progress of truth; 
and of the yet imperfect state of sacred philology ; and the yet fur- 
ther fact, that’ the interpretation which claims for pi in this place 
the sense of a solar day, has all our strongest prejudices in its sup- 
port, and the other has them all against it; we submit to the candid 
reader, whether an opinion, which, if our deduction be true, can be 
at the most only a choice between two equals, can, in a just balance, 
preponderate against the consent of antiquity and the strong and 
inevitable indications of science. 

We have directed attention mainly to such considerations as have 
not, to our knowledge, been before exhibited, to show that the word 
in question may have the full range of meaning needed to make it 
agree with the demands of geology. Many other and weighty rea- 
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sons may be gathered from previous discussions, going to sustain. 
the same position. It would extend the present article too far, and 
is quite unnecessary now, to notice the secondary objections to this 
view, which have been urged from other parts of this history; as the 
morning and evening. We simply remark, that if this leading 
proposition be established as a philological fact, all the minor parts, 
as has been already shown by previous writers, will easily adjust 
themselves to this primary one. 





Art. VIL—SUNDAY-SCHOOL LITERATURE. 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Sunday-School Publications and Tracts of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 8vo., pp. 180. New-York: Lane & Scott. 


“AFTER God had carried us safe to New-England, and we had 
builded our houses, provided necessaries for our livelihood, reared 
convenient places for God’s worship, and settled the civil govern- 
ment, one of the next things we looked and longed after was, to ad- 
vance learning, and to perpetuate it to posterity.” Such were the 
sentiments of the Puritans of New-England. And they are noble 
thoughts, pregnant with wisdom, patriotism, and piety; beautifully 
illustrating the lofty exaltation of soul which moved, those heroic 
men to abandon their ancestral homes, and to establish themselves 
in the primeval forests of an inhospitable climate, amidst a savage 
race, whose tender mercies were cruelty. The grand idea which 
ruled the mind of the Puritan was, that if men would enjoy free, 
pure, and permanent political or social institutions, they must build 
them upon the corner-stones of Evangelical religion and universal 
education. Springing from this, there grew up another mighty con- 
ception, which swayed him with the force of a conviction: he be- 
lieved it to be the duty of every good man, and of every Christian 
Church, to labour earnestly in the work of diffusing intelligence and 
virtue. And if in America republican liberty has its strongest for- 
tresses; if popular education, social purity, and religious influence, 
are more universally prevalent throughout our Titanic confederation 
than in any other part of the globe; our superiority is mainly at- 
tributable to the blessing of God operating through these expansive 
and energetic thoughts. 

The characteristics of the present age, startling beyond all prece- 
dent, imperatively demand of the modern Church a scrupulous 
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fidelity to these great principles. As the divinely appointed guardian 
of truth, as the visible agent of Jesus Christ, she will be sadly re- 
creant to truth and to duty, if her efforts to impart religious truth 
are not commensurate with the exigencies of the times. As with the 
blast of a trumpet, or the voices of the great deep, she is summoned 
to put forth her gigantic power in an irresistible effort to furnish the 
nation and the world with a pure, Scriptural, and elevating literature. 

The schoolmaster is now abroad. He is destined to traverse the 
earth, until the youth of the world, from the pampered child of the 
palace and the hall to the half-nude and stunted offspring of the wig- 
wam and the kraal, shall be seated at his feet to receive the elements 
of knowledge. The question of universal education may be con- 
sidered as settled. As a profound thinker recently remarked, The 
PEOPLE WILL BE EDUCATED! The cupidity of mankind, aided by 
the omnipotence of the press and steam, is scattering thought broad- 
cast on the mind of the world, as God scattered manna upon the 
sands of Arabia for the chosen bands of Israel. And thought is the 
natural food of mind: as choice viands tempt the unwilling appetite, 
so thought allures the sleeping intellect to action; as the flower, with 
upturned petal, drinks in the refreshing dew, and inspires life from the 
solar beam, so does mind kindle into vigorous life under the power 
of thought. And this element of life is spreading with unprecedent- 
ed rapidity. The genius of education is marshalling powerful States, 
wealthy associations, and vast combinations among his hosts. He 
is bringing an almost irresistible enginery into the field. The 
mighty press, made more mighty by the as yet unmeasured power 
of steam, throws off thoughts with the speed of light; the stereo- 
typer writes them in ineffaceable letters, and gives them perpe- 
tuity; the flying monster of the rail-road and the beautiful aquatic 
palace, both instinct with artificial life, convey them, as on the 
wings of the wind, to the extremities of population; while the wires 
of the electric telegraph, destined ere long to interlace the globe, 
confer upon them a power next to that of Omnipresence. And these 
instrumentalities possess the power of reproducing and multiplying 
themselves. Ere long we shall see State vie with State, kingdom 
with kingdom, association with association, teacher with teacher, 
until the energies of the world are directed to the great work, and 
man shall be universally educated. This must be accomplished, for 
Jehovah hath spoken: “Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased.” 

The effects of these aids to education are already perceptible in 
various directions. Among them is the vast increase of readers and 
thinkers in those classes of society which, in former generations, 
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were doomed to spend life in almost brutal ignorance. Their know- 
ledge may be more or less superficial; but it is still sufficient to 
awaken thought in minds which, if they had existed a century since, 
would never have known the thrill of a great idea. 

Another characteristic deserving of notice is, the unrivalled, and 
almost marvellous, mental activity of the age. Great thoughts are 
rushing through society with the grandeur and force of a majestic 
river, cutting for themselves a wide, deep, tortuous bed in the social 
strata. On this rapid stream of thought millions of minds are 
embarking,—the hitherto unchangeable Asiatic, the dusky African, 
the energetic European, and the mercurial American, are sailing 
upon its waters, apparently bewildered and intoxicated by the 
speed with which they are borne towards some distant and mys- 
terious goal. This spirit of motion infects all classes of society, 
and penetrates every recess of human life. It unceremoniously 
whirls a King from his imperial palace, and rudely hurries a Pope 
from his lordly throne; it spurs the vassal to advance and seize the 
rights of manhood from the grasp of a tyrannic lord; it inspires the 
depressed colonist to lay the sceptre of the fatherland in the dust, 
and to stand erect, a self-governed freeman; and (smile not, thou 
cynical child of Diogenes) it condescends to invade the nursery and 
the school-room, and to wage war on Tom Thumb, Jack the Giant- 
Killer, and the hosts of heroes who in paint and picture have for 
generations held undisputed possession of the infant imagination. 
More than this: it is breaking up the “dull stagnation” in which 
ignorance has, for ages, held the mind of the masses; it has roused 
the slumbering ear of the world to listen to that glorious word, so 
long spoken to it by its Creator almost in vain :— 


“ On! said God unto the soul. 
As to the earth, forever, on it goes ; 
A rejoicing native of the infinite— 
As a bird of air—an orb of heaven.” 


Under these circumstances, which have no precedent in the past 
ages of the world, what is the duty of the Church of Jesus Christ’? 
May she innocently sit down in stately indolence, and leave her youth 
to the tender mercies of a mere worldly education? May she content 
herself with the pulpit only? Mayshe be guiltless of the blood of souls, 
and refrain from a vigorous employment of every instrument of real 
strength which, Minerva-like, leaps full-armed from the fervid brain 
of invention? Nay! nay! By every command of her great Head ; 
by every law of her divine constitution; by her high responsibility ; 
by the infinite obligations which bind her to her Author; by all that 
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is holy, sacred, solemn, or fearful, she is adjured to spare no energy, 
refuse no aids, reject no inventions,—to leave untried no means of 
increasing her power to mould the mind of the world after the model 
of Christ. The salvation of the world is her great task. Her com- 
mission is to every living soul, and it binds her to be in advance of 
the world in sacrifices, in skill, in zeal, in improvements, in labours. 
It furnishes her with motives equal to her duties,—motives as much 
above the sordid, selfish springs which give motion to worldly mind, 
as the glowing intellect of an archangel is above the instinct of an 
insect. She should, therefore, stand at the head of the great educa- 
ticnal movement which is working such wonders on the minds of 
men, since she cannot bestow her purity on the young minds whose 
education she does not influence. 

Popular vice has been ascribed to popular ignorance. Education 
has been prescribed as the grand panacea for crime. Theologian, 
orator, philosopher, and politician, have combined to promulgate its 
praises and its power. Schools for the people were to empty our 
jails, and leave our prisons to rot. Vain imagination! As if the 
sources of vice were in the intellect, and not in the heart; as if 
crime were caused by mental contraction, and a few expanding ideas 
could set everything right! ‘The evil lies deeper. The vices of 
mankind proceed from the depraved heart, and can only be remedied 
through the enlightenment of the head and the transformation of 
the heart by the Holy Ghost and the truth. It is not merely educa- 
tion, but religious education, that must cure the moral ills of society. 
The finger of history points with solemn meaning to innumerable 
proofs of this proposition; it shows a host of highly educated intel- 
lects with depraved hearts and vicious lives. It reveals its Bacons, 
Bolingbrokes, Rousseaus, Voltaires, Byrons, with their sparkling 
wit, their sublime genius, their profound reason, their finished cul- 
ture, combined with hardened infidelity, gross licentiousness, or base 
dishonesty; and thus demonstrates that learning and cultivation, 
however they may refine the forms of vice, do not of themselves 
diminish its amount or intensity. A contemporary journal* says, that 
“of the futility of the hope that the spread of education will have 
any effect in checking the increase of crime, decisive proof is afford- 
ed in the criminal returns, [of Great Britain.] From them it ap- 
pears that the number of educated criminals in England is above 
twice, in Scotland above three times and a half, that of the unedu- 
cated.” After presenting well-authenticated statistics in support 
of this astonishing averment, the writer adds: “Nay, what is still. 
more alarming, it distinctly appears, from the same returns, that the 
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proportion of educated criminals to uneducated is steadily on the 
increase in Great Britain!” We have not the means at hand to 
compare these facts with the criminal statistics of our own land; but, 
from previous examinations of prison reports, we are satisfied that 
they abundantly sustain the position, that the mere education of a 
people is no safeguard against crime. Education is as a mighty 
steam-engine to a ship,—it gives her power: skilfully regulated, it 
enables her to mount the loftiest wave, and wage successful war with 
the fiercest storm; directed by violence and hate, it makes her pow- 
erful to destroy ; submitted to ignorance, it carries her to destruction 
on the rock, or rends her to fragments in mid air. Thus education 
controlled by rectitude is powerful for good; swayed by depravity, 
it spreads destruction over society, and destroys its possessor. 
Tennyson thus beautifully paints an educated mind unsanctified by 
the Spirit of God :— 


“ A sinful soul, possess’d of many gifts ; 
A spacious garden, full of flowering weeds ; 
A glorious devil, large in heart and brain, 
That did love beauty only, (beauty seen 
In all varieties of mould and mind,) 
And knowledge for its beauty ; or, if good, 
Only for its beauty.” 


What, then, is plainer than the duty of the Church of Christ to 
exert her mightiest energies, in conjunction with the spread of popu- 
Jar education, to furnish the saving leaven of RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
for the people? to scatter sanctifying truth in books, papers, and 
tracts, so widely, that they may reach every mind that is capable of 
digesting a thought? 

The relation that exists between virtuous education and the sta- 
bility of our free institutions, furnishes another motive for the 
Church to be diligent in diffusing religious truth. Our wisest 
statesmen concede that virtue or intelligence can alone give cohe- 
sion, duration, and stability to the American republic; that without 
these we must lapse, like ancient Rome, into monarchy, or be dashed, 
like modern France, between the whirlpool of revolution and the 
rock of military despotism. Has the Church no interest in the sta- 
bility of our political institutions, which enjoy the proud distinction 
of leaving her in the full possession of her spiritual freedom? Is it not 
a truism that every departure from free government is a step toward 
the bondage or the persecution of the Church? Are not the seeds 
of popular freedom in the Gospel? and is not the existence of a 
despotic government beside a free and independent Church an im- 
possibility? Yea, it is now beginning to be well understood, that a 
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free church and a pure gospel can only flourish peaceably under the 
shadow of free government. An approach to despotism would either 
wind a golden band of State favour, and corresponding corruption, 
around the Church, or raise ‘he armed hand against her in persecution. 
Achilles and Hector were nct more bent on mortal conflict than a free 
Church and despotism; one or the other must ever fall! How great, 
how unspeakably intense, then, should be the interest of the Church 
in every question relating to the perpetuity of our free institutions! 
And never was anything placed more completely in her power than 
is the perpetuity of the government of this glorious land. She has 
only to bestir herself, and do her duty in spreading religious know- 
ledge by pulpit, press, and Sabbath-school, and the work is done! 

It is one of the glories of Methodism, that, from her foundation, she 
has zealously recognized in her economy the principles of the Puritans 
concerning intelligence and education. She has done what she could, 
under her circumstances, to diffuse knowledge among her people. 
What Church ever did so much, with such resources, and in so short a 
period, for the promotion of knowledge among the masses? Wesley 
was a ripe scholar, and showed his appreciation of knowledge by the 
prodigious labours he put forth in its propagation: he actually crea- 
ted and circulated a literature for the people. His mantle fell on his 
successors, and the English Wesleyans are diligently engaged in car- 
rying out his principles and his plans. So also in America. The plan 
for establishing Cokesbury College, evolved by the patriarchs of Ame- 
rican Methodism, marks the strength of their aspirings after means and 
power to impart education. But these master-spirits could not give 
instant embodiment to their lofty aspirations for want of suitable ma- 
terials. he field in which they reaped their first harvest was with- 
in the domains of poverty ; they laboured among a people who had 
previously no taste for reading,—whose intellectual life had been dor- 
mant. ‘They summoned these minds to a spiritual existence, and 
thereby excited a desire for knowledge. They thus elevated whole 
classes of society from sensuality and vice to thought and virtue; 
and the prodigious amount of reading matter put forth from the 
presses of our Church, and the rapidly increasing number and effi- 
ciency of her seminaries and colleges, show that, considering her 
means and opportunities, she has not been a whit behind the chief 
in promoting the religious education of the people. 

On the great question of Sunday-school education the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has ever stood in the front rank. Had we space to 
enter into historical details, it would be easy to show that Methodism 
had the first Sunday-schools ever organized in the New World; and 
that the institution became a part of her ecclesiastical economy, one 
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year before the existence of “the First-day or Sunday-school So- 
ciety of Philadelphia,” which was not organized until January 
11,1791. This will be more fully shown in an article already pre- 
pared for insertion in a future number of this journal. 

The Philadelphia Sunday-school Society, after many years of 
usefulness, gave birth to the idea of a great national combination of 
evangelical churches for the spread of the institution, and for the 
preparation and diffusion of a suitable literature. Accordingly, 
on the 25th of May, 1824, that society was merged into the “ Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union;” which forthwith began its benevolent 
labours with eminently praiseworthy zeal. This noble Society, re- 
ceiving the contributions of most, and the patronage of all, the evan- 
gelical churches in the land, has since grown into a magnificent es- 
tablishment, receiving an average annual donation of some $27,000, 
and having on its list over seven hundred volumes of bound books, 
besides smaller issues, swelling the whole number of its publications 
to upwards of fifteen hundred. May it live, successfully prosecuting 
its great work, to the end of time! 

Toward this society our Church indulges no hostile feeling. On 
the contrary, she has always been one of its extensive customers, 
and the means of our people have thus greatly aided to increase 
its magnitude. But for various and substantial reasons she has 
refrained from so far identifying herself with it, as to preclude the 
necessity of a similar organization within her own ecclesiastical circle. 
Accordingly, on the 2d day of April, 1827, the Sunday-school Union 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church was duly organized, under aus- 
pices and with results which perhaps are without a parallel; for in 
one year from its formation it reported the formidable array of 251 
auxiliaries, 1,025 schools, 2,048 superintendents, 10,290 teachers, 
and 63,240 scholars. 

The creation of our Sunday-school Union provoked a conside- 
rable degree of hostile feeling and unkind remark in various 
quarters; and even at the present time it is regarded with no 
little jealousy by some of the more ardent supporters of the Ameri- 
can Union. We can perceive no just ground for such feelings. 
There is no reason why both institutions cannot live in frater- 
nal affection. Indeed, we are unable to imagine how our Church 
could do her whole duty in the religious culture of her youth, with- 
out an organization which, like our Sunday-school Union, brings 
them within the embraces of our great ecclesiastical system. To 
surrender them to the American Sunday-school Union would be 
the pledge of their alienation from Methodism ; for our faith, usages, 
and system are so diverse from all others, and, consequently, so 
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offensive to the prejudices of persons trained up under other sys- 
tems, that it would be difficult to find a Union Sunday-school in 
which our children would not imbibe these prejudices from persons 
of a contrary faith. Neither can it be the duty of our Church:to 
confine her youth to a literature which carefully excludes not only 
her doctrines, but even her historical reminiscences,—her great 
names, whose memory is as “ precious ointment poured forth.” What 
would our children know of Wesley and Fletcher, of Clarke and 
Watson, of Moore and Benson, of Coke, Asbury, Lee, and the hosts 
of truly heroic spirits, who toiled and died in establishing the broad 
foundations of our magnificent temple, if their entire reading came 
from the presses of the American Union? Nothing whatever. 
Other denominations do not suffer in like manner; their great 
names are freely introduced; Whitefield, Edwards, Newton, Hall, 
Wilberforce, Richmond, are not excluded, like those of Wesley 
and others. Our Church would be unjust to herself, and to her 
honoured patriarchs and fathers, if she left her sons and daugh- 
ters wholly to such writings. Neither can she justify herself 
in refusing them books which teach her own theological views. Our 
doctrines are the palladium of our Church. She holds them amidst 
communities trained, for generations before she rose into being, ina 
different belief. Her doctrines live, therefore, in an atmosphere of 
polemic hostility, and can be maintained only by sincere and zealous 
enunciation. ‘True, many of our peculiar doctrines are not abso- 
lutely necessary to salvation; but they are necessary to our church 
existence, and especially to that lively, cheerful piety, for which our 
people are distinguished above all others. Would she be doing her- 
self or her youth justice, did she feed them only on a literature which 
not only sedulously excludes her opinions and history, but is in 
phraseology and spirit actually contrary to them ? 

For these and kindred reasons, those devoted friends of the 
Church who organized our Sunday-school Union, regardless of all 
hostile demonstration, proceeded to extend its influence by en- 
couraging the formation of schools, and sustaining the Book Concern 
in the issue of a Sunday-school literature. The agents and editors 
zealously employed the limited means then at their command, and 
produced a very respectable collection of books, which were unfor- 
tunately destroyed by that disastrous fire which in 1836 laid the 
Book Concern in the dust. From this period the Sunday-school 
Union languished until 1840; when it was remodelled and reor- 
ganized, with its present admirable constitution, by the General 
Conference. Its sphere and duties were not changed ; but through its 
officers and the Annual and Quarterly-meeting Conferences, it now 
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became so connected with the motive power of our Church system, 
that it could not well avoid sufficient activity to demonstrate its ex- 
istence. But having no one mind to direct and inspire its actions, 
its operations were far from being commensurate with the vastness 
of the work to be accomplished: the editors and agents, encumbered 
by various and multiplied duties, did what they cculd in the produc- 
tion and publication of books, but were utterly unable to meet the 
growing demands of the Church; and our people were annually ex- 
pending large sums for books elsewhere, many of which were not 
only unsuitable for Methodist children, but positively heretical and 
injurious in their sentiments. The Union was also nearly power- 
less for want of resources for the aid of destitute schcols. Hence 
the General Conference of 1844 was memorialized to appoint an 
editor of Sunday-school publications, and for authority to make 
collections in our churches. ‘These requests were generously re- 
sponded to by that body; Rev. Daniel P. Kidder was appointed 
editor, and collections were authorized in the Sunday-schools 
throughout the Church for the benefit of the Sunday-school Union. 

The effect of these judicious arrangements, and the sound judg- 
ment of the Conference in the selection of Mr. Kidder to fill the re- 
sponsible post of editor, soon became apparent. The Union started 
into a new and healthy existence; its salutary influence rapidly ex- 
tended to the extremities of the connexion, and to every department 
of the Sunday-school enterprise. But nowhere is that influence 
more apparent than in the production of books. Glancing at the 
book Catalogue of 1844, we find a list of 288 bound volumes, and 
a meagre collection of reward-books and requisites. Five years 
have passed, and we have before us an octavo Catalogue, of 
which the Harpers or Appletons might be proud, enumerating the 
titles and character of 731 bound volumes; 100 of which are beau- 
tifully got up in gilt cambric for gift-books; some 50 packages, of 
six or twelve books each, in paper covers; a superb array of Sab- 
bath-school requisites, such as Librarian’s Account-book, Roll- 
books for superintendents, and Sunday-school Registers; all com- 
bining simplicity, perspicuity, and economy : various certificates of 
admission, dismission, &c.; a chaste and beautiful series of classi- 
fied Scriptural truths and precepts, splendidly printed in colours on 
large sheets; catechisms, maps, cards, tickets, Hymn-books, a few 
works in German; and, in short, the most complete set of equip- 
ments for a Sabbath-school of any size to be found on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

The books in this library are also very judiciously classified. 
First, we have a “Children’s Library in Two Series,” then a 

Fourts Series, Vou. [.—19. 
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“ Youth’s Library,” and, finally, an “ Adult Library.” The Youth’s 
Library is distributed under various heads, such as Biography, His- 
tory, Natural History, Missions, &c. Our list of excellent Tracts 
is also suitably arranged under sixteen heads, showing the work of 
a mind to which order is natural. 

We are happy to be able toe add, that this great enlargement of 
our Sabbath-school literature has not been carelessly made. Mr. 
Kidder has toiled incessantly at his task. We believe that every 
book and tract which he has put forth, and to which, by a vote of 
the Book Committee, he was required to affix his name, has passed 
under the calm scrutiny of his correct judgment and refined taste ; 
so that it may be safely affirmed, of the nearly 450 volumes pub- 
lished under his direction, that they are pure in sentiment, sound in 
doctrine, simple and correct in style, juvenile, but not puerile, in 
their character, beautiful in their mechanical execution, suitably em- 
bellished, and as cheap as the issues of any other establishment in 
the world. Besides performing these onerous labours, he has ably 
edited the Sunday-school Advocate, and the Sunday-scholar’s Mirror. 

But no examination of the Catalogue can convey an adequate 
impression of the amount of severe labour performed by the Secre- 
tary of the Union in meeting the multiplied duties of his office. He 
has travelled from Conference to Conference, inspiring the preachers 
with his own zeal for the benefit of children; he has successfully 
appealed to the Church for funds to enable the Union to assist poor 
and destitute schools; he has given vigour to the excellent system 
of our Discipline for the collection of statistics, by furnishing an 
admirable set of blanks for that purpose, and enlisting the action of 
the Annual Conferences on the subject, until this important matter 
is almost as perfect among us as the most sanguine could anticipate. 

These splendid provisions for the necessities of the Sunday-schools 
in our Church, naturally suggest an inquiry as to the responding 
patronage of the people. Happily for the credit of Methodism and 
the interests of the Book-Concern, we are enabled to speak favoura- 
bly on this point. The patronage of the Church has been munifi- 
cent. In 1846 the Book-Concern printed seventy-nine millions 
seven hundred and sixteen thousand pages of Sunday-school books ; 
in 1847, forty-seven millions seven hundred and eighty-eight thou- 
sand pages; and in 1848, forty-six millions nine hundred and ninety- 
nine thousand; making the astounding aggregate of one hundred 
and seventy-four millions five hundred and three thousand pages 
of Sunday-school books in three years! To this must be added the 
annual circulation of about eighty-five thousand copies of the Sunday- 
School Advocate. Besides purchasing this enormous amount of 
19* 
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reading matter for her children, the Church has begun to respond to 
the call of the Union for funds for benevolent distribution. The 
last General Conference provided for an annual collection in its 
behalf zn our congregations, instead of in the schools, as heretofore 
provided; and in 1848 the sum of thirty-five hundred dollars found 
its way into the treasury of the Union, to be distributed, without 
any outlay for agents, in books to poor Sabbath-schools. 

The effects of the attempt to obtain complete statistics are equally 
gratifying and satisfactory, as may be seen by comparing the follow- 
ing figures. The Report of 1845, including the statistics of the 
Southern Conferences, shows an aggregate in round numbers of 
50,000 officers and teachers and 300,000 scholars. The Report of 
1849, of course excluding the Southern Conferences, exhibits a 
grand total of 6,758 schools, 70,264 officers and teachers, 357,032 
scholars; a truly imposing army of children and youth. With all 
this, it has come to our knowledge that there are some quarters in 
which Methodists are yet unaware of the extent and excellence of 
their own Sunday-school literature. We are credibly informed, 
moreover, that an impression prevails in some quarters, that our 
Church, as such, has a definite interest in the American Sunday- 
School Union, has an adequate representation in its Executive Board, 
and has, or ought to have, full confidence in its literature. However 
this impression may have originated, it is high time to remove it. 
Our Church, as a Church, has no share in the responsibilities of the 
American Sunday-School Union. As we have before remarked, our 
Methodist literature is almost wholly excluded from the Union’s list 
of publications. 

So, too, the impression is said to prevail extensively, that our own 
list of publications is far inferior in point of extent and efficiency to 
that of the American Sunday-School Union; and that the prices of 
our books are greater than theirs. On these points we fearlessly 
challenge the comparison which our new Sunday-School Catalogue 
serves to suggest. The American Sunday-School Union, with 
whose prices ours are frequently compared, calls annually upon its 
supporters for large sums to carry forward its operations. It received 
in donations, during the past year, the sum of $31,189 10. And 
yet, on a careful comparison of the books published by the Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union and our own, it has been found that we 
are below them in price. While, at the same time, the above-named 
society is annually receiving thousands of dollars from public bene- 
volence, we are annually disbursing some thousands to our super- 
annuated preachers, and other claimants upon our conference funds. 
We have given a brief and concise sketch of the history and pro- 
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gress of the Sunday-school movement in our Church, and of the 
operations of the Sunday-School Union. We have no space left for 
reflections or inferences. A great work has been begun among us. 
The Church has done much, especially during the last five years, to 
diffuse evangelical ideas through the press. But she must do more 
in future. The moral wants of the American population are increas- 
ing daily: the position of our Church is growing in importance and 
prominence; the eye of the nation is upon her. To maintain her 
numerical ascendency, and make that numerical greatness a true 
index of her strength, she must be indefatigable in the use and 
patronage of the press. Her army of preachers must both cultivate 
their own minds, and excite a desire for mental culture in the people. 
Our Sabbath-school teachers must be suitably taught, by libraries, 
lectures, and Bible-classes, that they may be workmen who need not 
to be ashamed. 

Our youth, too, must be especially cared for and taught. Cate- 
chumen classes must be organized. A deep, principled desire must 
be begotten in the Church for their conversion. As they grow up 
to manhood, their places must be filled through aggressive labours 
among the surrounding population. The poor, the outcast, the 
stranger, must be visited, invited to church and to Sunday-school, 
educated, loved, saved, and elevated. By such means Methodism 
will continue to advance in true greatness; God will smile upon 
her; the nation will bless her institutions; and it shall be said of 
her, as of ancient Salem, “ Beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
whole earth, is Mount Zion, on the sides of the north, the city of the 
great King. God is known in her palaces for a refuge.” ~ 





Art. VIII—TICKNOR’S SPANISH LITERATURE. 


History of Spanish Literature. By Grorcre Ticknor. 8 vols., pp. 589, 566, 563. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1849. 


‘'nE history and character of Spain are surrounded with peculiar 
associations of romantic and poetical interest. The Spanish penin- 
sula is by its physical position somewhat isolated from the rest of 
Europe, and yet closely connected with institutions, events, and dis- 
coveries which have changed the currert of history, and the aspect 
of the modern world. To this day, it is marked by traces of the 
primeval populations which, ages before the earliest date of authen- 
tic history, swept in mighty waves from the parent sources in pro- 
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lific Asia, guided by the great natural pathways across the continent, 
to the uttermost shores of Europe. Changes of religion, foreign 
conquests, successive languages, have passed over the whole or parts 
of the territory: Celtiberian barbarism yielded to Carthaginian 
conquest and Roman culture; Roman culture to Gothic rudeness, 
and Heathenism to the Christian faith; the crescent drove back the 
cross, and for centuries shone “full high advanced” over the fairest 
realms of Southern Spain; then the swarthy misbelievers were up- 
rooted from the soil they had conquered, and repelled by force of 
arms in deadly struggles, fighting inch by inch, from the land they 
were deemed to pollute by their hated presence. 

Again, what an illustrious part was played by Spain in the great 
age of discoveries, which added another continent to the world! 
What promise of future and increasing greatness lighted up the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella! What inexhaustible fountains of 
wealth seemed to pour their golden streams upon this land—the 
blest of Heaven! What lavish genius in another age gave an earnest 
to the world that a literature, original as that of Greece, but enriched 
with the warmer sentiments of Christian chivalry, and varied by the 
broader compass of modern thought, should in the course of time 
reflect, in transfigured beauty, the glories of a nation whose past was 
filled with deeds of more than mortal prowess, sung in strains that 
almost rivalled the rhapsodies of Homer; and whose present was 
crowded with marvellous adventure, and glowing with the deepest 
enthusiasm of the fiery national heart! 

What has brought Spain down from the height to which she once 
ascended? What arrested her course in mid career, and forbade her 
attaining those further heights to which her destiny seemed to point ? 
With an early poetry superior, perhaps, to the corresponding poeti- 
cal development of any other modern nation; with a language com- 
pounded of the richest elements of human speech, endowed with a 
stately march scarcely inferior to the imperial tread of the parent 
Latin, fitted alike for the varied rhythms of every species of verse, 
and the noblest movements of eloquence in prose; with a multitude 
of poetical forms unborrowed from foreign literature, and expressing, 
with unaffected fidelity, and a grace beyond the reach of art, every 
emotion of the national spirit; with an early drama as racy and 
original as the natural growths of the soil itself; sparkling with the 
brightest gems of fancy, wit, imagination, and plastic power,—a 
drama, whose mines have furnished, without exhaustion, the costly 
materials out of which no small portion of the great dramatic works 
of the foremost nations of cultivated Europe have been wrought,— 
with a past running back into an unfathomable antiquity to draw 
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upon, and a future gilded with the light of promise and hope; Spain 
has not availed herself of these innumerable and priceless blessings 
to perpetuate, enlarge, exalt, and immortalize her national glory. 
She has not pushed forward in the march of progress, in which the 
other nations, with less or greater speed, have been and are advanc- 
ing. She neglected to lay solid and deep foundations for outward 
national prosperity, in the generous cultivation of science, and the 
establishment of free political institutions: she crippled her moral 
force, by yielding to a harsh and gloomy bigotry, which took the 
place of the benign religion of Christ, fruitful of every moral and 
intellectual good to man: in the madness of her folly she submitted 
her mental freedom to the terrors of that accursed institution—the 
Inquisition—which slowly but surely wound its coils round the na- 
tional mind, and killed in its fatal embrace the living energies of 
genius as inevitably as the bodies of its victims perished amidst the 
penal fires of the Acts of Faith. And so, with all her great achieve- 
ments, Spain has given us but a magnificent presentiment of what 
she might have been. She has produced a few artists, whose works 
are the ornaments of foreign galleries, and the admiration of men 
of taste; but most of her treasures are scarcely known beyond the 
Peninsula, and Spanish art, if not dead, is in a death-like trance. 
She has shown the world an affluence of poetical invention, and a 
daring felicity and rapidity of poetical execution, whose history 
sounds almost fabulous: but Spanish poetry now belongs to the 
past; its many voices have died away amidst the scenes of national 
decay and degradation, or, at least, are heard only in faint and 
dirge-like echoes, mourning the frustration of hopes whose mo- 
ment of accomplishment vanished with the retreating horizon of 
time. 

Yet the productions of Spanish genius have always attracted the 
attention of scholars. The political relations, both in war and peace, 
between England and the Peninsula, have kept the attention of 
some at least among the English men of letters constantly alive to 
the literature of Spain. Of late years several works on Spain have 
appeared in England, of high merit. The poet Southey, Mr. Hook- 
ham Frere, alike at home in the delicate refinements of classical 
literature, and in the varied productions of modern poetry,—trans- 
lating with equal felicity the brilliant and witty lines of Aristo- 
phanes, the grave and didactic Theognis, and the fine old ballad 
poetry of the Cid; that illustrious scholar and statesman, the late 
Lord Holland, whose house was the resort of all that was most cul- 
tivated in English society, the author of a life of Lope de Vega; 
more recently, Mr. Ford, to whom the world is indebted for a valu- 
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able Hand-book of Spain, and Lord Mahon, the distinguished histo- 
rian of the War of the Succession, together with numerous contri- 
butors to the periodical journals of the times, have made many parts 
of the Literature of Spain and Portugal familiar to the reading 
public. American writers have also contributed their share to the 
illustration of this subject. Mr. Slidell Mackenzie’s Year in Spain 
enjoyed, and still enjoys, an extensive popularity, for its vivid deli- 
neations of Spanish life and scenery. The works of Mr. Irving, 
written after his appointment as minister to Spain, furnished many 
agreeable pictures, wrought with his inimitable grace, besides his 
beautiful Life of Columbus. The name of Mr. Prescott is already 
classical, and will be forever connected with the glory of Spain. 
Mr. Longfellow has touched upon the subject here and there, and, 
wherever he has touched, adorned it. Spanish poetry is indebted to 
his accomplished pen for some of the most exquisite translations 
which have ever been made, as well as for the scholar-like discus- 
sions which he has contributed to American periodicals, or embodied 
in his work entitled, The Poets and Poetry of Europe. Other 
writers, too numerous to be further specified here, have done much 
in the same field. 

The study of Spanish literature in the United States has proba- 
bly been somewhat promoted by our intercourse with Mexico and 
the South American republics. We may boast of several excellent 
editions of Spanish classics, published and extensively circulated in 
the United States; as, for instance, Don Quixote, a selection of the 
most celebrated pieces of the Spanish drama, some of the works of 
Iriarte and others, ably edited by that venerable teacher, Mr. Fran- 
cis Sales, to whom so many generations of scholars in Harvard 
College are indebted for their knowledge of the Spanish language. 

Of the professed histories of Spanish literature, there are two 
which deserve especial mention, as well for the ability with which 
they are written, as for the influence they have had in diffusing a 
taste for that literature among the scholars of the continent of Eu- 
rope. We refer of course to those of Bouterwek, the well-known 
professor in the University of Gottingen, and of Sismondi, the great 
historian of France and of the Italian Republics. The work of the 
former constituted a portion of a comprehensive history of modern 
culture, by a combination of some of the most eminent scholars in 
Europe; that of the latter was a series of brilliant and eloquent dis- 
courses on the literature of the South. Both of these works have 
been well translated into English, the one by Miss Thomasina Ross, 
and the other by a son of the late William Roscoe, who has well 
sustained the hereditary reputation of his family. Sismondi’s work 
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was largely indebted to that of Bouterwek; but neither of these able 
scholars had within his command the materials necessary to the 
complete development of the subject, neither had the means of col- 
lecting the documents for himself, and neither, we believe, had ever 
personally visited Spain. It will be readily understood, that in a 
country labouring under influences so fatal to the free unfolding of 
the rich literary germs that were springing up within its bosom, 
comparatively little was done towards placing before the world the 
writings of its great authors, in such forms of completeness, and 
with such illustrations, as the progress of intellect in other countries 
demanded for their respective literatures. The great libraries of 
the European universities, therefore, were inadequate to furnish the 
books necessary for writing a full and critical history of the literature 
of Spain. Of many important Spanish authors no accessible edi- 
tions existed; of the works of others, parts only had been pub- 
lished, and these were not to be obtained through the ordinary 
channels of the book-trade; while others still were to be found only 
in manuscript, existing in the public libraries, or in the collections of 
the curious in Spain. The industry of Bouterwek, and the lively 
genius of Sismondi, were insufficient to cope with difficulties of this 
description; and though their works will always hold an honoured 
place in literary history, the one for its careful use of all accessible 
materials, and, with few exceptions, for its conscientious sobriety of 
judgment; and the other for the warmth of its eloquence, sympa- 
thizing with every form of poetical beauty, and for the elegance of 
its style; yet, an examination of the two leads us to the conclusion, 
that the history of Spanish literature still remained to be written. 
lt is with no ordinary pride, both as patriots and scholars, that we 
now take it upon ourselves to say that this hiatus in the literary his- 
tory of modern times has been filled by an American scholar, Mr. 
George Ticknor. His great work, the title of which is placed at the 
head of the present paper, is undoubtedly one of the most important 
contributions to the literature of the present age. It is—as Thucy- 
dides, in the lofty consciousness of an immortal achievement, called 
his History of the Peloponnesian War—a xrijwa é¢ dei, a possession 
forever. Myr. Ticknor has long been known to the literary public 
as one of the most learned men of our times. His occasional 
writings commanded attention by the finished elegance of their 
style, and the unassuming but obvious mastery of a comprehensive 
scholarship by which they were characterized. In the year 1816, a 
liberal bequest was received from the late Abiel Smith by the cor- 
poration of Harvard College, for the foundation of a professorship 
of the French and Spanish languages and literature; and by a vote 
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of the corporation, passed in 1817, when this department of acade- 
mical instruction was organized, the name of the donor was given to 
the professorship. Mr. Ticknor, though a graduate of another col- 
lege, and though still a very young man, was singled out by the 
enlightened gentlemen who then governed the university, as the 
most suitable person to fill the newly-established chair. He had 
already, we believe, gone to Europe, for the purpose of studying in 
the great schools of learning on the continent; so that he was able 
to bring the best resources to bear directly on the department which, 
fortunately for the college, he was induced to undertake. Having 
pursued his studies with all the ardour of youth and enthusiasm— 
embracing in their scope not only the literature of the modern world, 
but also an enlarged and profound course in the ancient classics, 
with which he was already familiar—and having travelled over the 
most interesting portions of Europe, Mr. Ticknor returned, and 
entered at once upon the duties of his professorship. . These he 
continued to discharge until the year 1836, when he was succeeded 
by the present distinguished incumbent, Prof. H. W. Longfellow, 
the poet. The successive classes who were graduated within the 
period of Mr. Ticknor’s official connexion with the university, well 
remember the lectures by which he illustrated the chair. Several 
very copious and learned courses on French literature ; others, on 
Spanish, Italian, and English, made his lecture-room not only one 
of the most brilliant and attractive, but one of the most instructive 
in the university. Mr. Ticknor’s labours, however, were not 
bounded by his public lectures; the whole department of modern 
languages, in which provision was made for instruction in the 
French, Spanish, Portugese, Italian, and German, owes its present 
organization to his efforts and his influence, and has continued, down 
to the present moment, to hold the prominent position in the uni- 
versity at Cambridge which he first gave it. He frequently took 
charge of classes in the several languages embraced within his de- 
partment, and many now, in the various walks of life, remember the 
zeal and ability with which he guided them in their studies of mo- 
dern literature; not a few, doubtless, were first awakened to a love 
of letters by the inspiring power of his example. It would, perhaps, 
be encroaching upon the becoming reserve of private life, and vio- 
lating the proprieties of social intercourse, were we to particularize the 
various ways in which Mr. Ticknor’s beneficent influence has made 
itself felt among the younger literary men of his vicinity; and we 
will therefore barely allude, in passing, to the liberality with which 
the treasures of his costly library—the best private one in the United 
States—have always been thrown open to students, whether rich or 
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poor, who have shown capacity to make a faithful use of such an 
opportunity of improvement. 

Mr. Ticknor states in his preface that he visited Spain in 1818, 
for the purpose of studying the language and literature of the 
country, and of purchasing Spanish books. Although in that dis- 
mal period of the reign of Ferdinand the Seventh most of the dis- 
tinguished poets and men of letters belonging to Spain were in 
prison, or in exile, still Mr. Ticknor had the good fortune to gain 
the friendship of others, especially of Don José Antonio Conde, “a 
retired, gentle, modest scholar, rarely occupied with events of a 
later date than the times of the Spanish Arabs, whose history he 
afterward illustrated.” With this gentleman Mr. Ticknor read the 
early poetry of Spain; and, aided by him, laid the foundation of his 
collection in Spanish literature, which, at the present day, is une- 
qualled in Europe or the United States. ‘To Mr. Alexander H. 
Everett, and to Washington Irving, both of whom ably represented 
their country at the court of Spain; to Mr. O. Rich, the well-known 
bibliographer, formerly a consul of the United States in Spain; and 
to Don Pascual de Gayangos, Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Madrid, Mr. Ticknor acknowledges his obligations for valuable 
aid in obtaining books and manuscripts. A second residence in 
Europe, between 1835 and 1838, was spent by Mr. Ticknor in con- 
sulting the public libraries on the Continent, and such private col- 
lections as those of Lord Holland, in England; M. Ternaux-Cam- 
pans, in France; and the poet Tieck, in Germany. 

It will be readily perceived that Professor Ticknor had thus made 
preparations, and collected materials, on a much more extensive 
scale than any of his contemporaries or predecessors. Special 
topics in Spanish literature have been learnedly examined by the 
great German scholars; excellent translations have been made from 
Spanish poets and prose-writers, by the most masterly pens, as the 
admirable version of Don Quixote, by Tieck ; critics like the Schle- 
gels and Ulrici have set forth the merits of the Spanish drama; or, 
like Wolf, have illustrated the Spanish ballads; but no scholar had 
such precious materials, and such resources for the illustration of 
the entire literature of Spain, as Mr. Ticknor. Of course a part of 
these materials were employed in his well-remembered lectures, de- 
livered at the university previously to 1835; and Mr. Ticknor’s first 
plan, on his return from his second residence in Europe, was to pre- 
pare these lectures for publication. ‘“ But when,” he says, in the 
gracefully written preface, “I had already employed much labour 
and time on them, I found, or thought I found, that the tone of dis- 
cussion which I had adopted for my academical audiences was not 
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suited to the purposes of a regular history. Destroying, therefore, 
what I had written, I began afresh my never unwelcome task, and so 
have prepared the present work,—as little connected with all I had 
previously done as it perhaps can be, and yet cover so much of the 
same ground.” 

Such is, in brief, the history of the present work. Mr. Ticknor 
judged wisely and well, when he laid aside his academical lectures, 
and remoulded his materials into the more permanent and classical 
form of a regular history. The tone of an academical discourse is, 
from the very nature of the case, materially different from that of a 
long-sustained history; and a lecture, however finished in its ap- 
propriate style, must always suggest the idea of a special occasion 
of limited and temporary interest. The general distribution of the 
subject, and the arrangement of the parts, have been differently dis- 
posed, in a manner better adapted to the requirements of the care- 
ful reader in the silence of the closet, than the freer method, ap- 
proaching to the character of extemporaneous discourse, which is 
appropriate to lectures. In this respect—we mean in the orderly 
arrangement of his subject, and the just proportion of the parts— 
—no work within our knowledge is superior to the “ History of 
Spanish Literature.” We regard the task of tracing out the growth 
of a national literature as more difficult and complicated than politi- 
cal history. In the latter, for the most part, there is a principal 
series of consecutive events, to which all the rest have a natural sub- 
ordination. It is, in fact, the biography of a nation considered as an 
individual; the narrative of the outward and visible transactions in 
which the complex person of an active nationality has been engaged, 
together with their causes and consequences, and their general 
bearing on the course of human affairs. The literary history of 
a nation is the history of its moral and intellectual development, 
through all the phases of its inward life. The inquiries through 
which it leads the student are vastly more subtle and refined; the 
paths he is compelled to trace out branch off into innumerable direc- 
tions, instead of following one direct course to the end. The flights 
of creative genius must be followed in their empyrean sweep; the 
combinations of art must be delicately analyzed; the outward forms 
in which the ethereal spirit of poetry clothes itself must be carefully 
and lovingly scanned; and all this must be done by a mind trained 
in no narrow school of partial criticism, but thoroughly furnished 
with the learning of the civilized world. It often happens, per- 
haps generally, that all the flowers of national culture blossom side 
by side in the same age, and then the historian of literature must 80 
combine his narratives, descriptions, and illustrations, that each shall 
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have its proper effect, and no more. Great and rival names are to 
be impartially weighed, and the injustice of contemporaneous opinion 
to be corrected. [Illustrious periods are to be contrasted with 
those of moral and intellectual dearth; and yet the general impres- 
sion of all these multitudinous, diversified, and sometimes apparently 
contradictory objects of thought, analysis, and description, must pre- 
serve unbroken its integrity and unity of effect. 

Let us see how Mr. Ticknor has worked out the problem of un- 
folding, in just order, and undisturbed unity, the origin and history 
of the literature of Spain. ‘The general division of the work is into 
three chronological periods. ‘The first period embraces the literature 
of Spain, which was produced between the first appearance of the 
present written language, at the end of the twelfth century, and the 
early part of the reign of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth. ‘The second period embraces the history 
of Spanish literature, from the last mentioned period down to the end 
of the seventeenth century, corresponding to the two centuries during 
which the Austrian family sat upon the Spanish throne. The third 
period carries the history forward from the accession of the Bourbon 
family, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, to the invasion of 
Spain by Napoleon, early in the nineteenth. The literary fortunes 
of Spain are thus traced out through about six centuries, in which 
the struggling elements of the national character blended into its 
final and consummate form, and the great developments of the na- 
tional genius rose from small beginnings to an affluent and imposing 
growth, and finally, under the wasting influence of bigotry, ignorance, 
and despotism, sunk rapidly into a state of feebleness, exhaustion, 
and decay. 

We have alluded to the persevering labours of Mr. Ticknor in col- 
lecting all the accessible materials for his book. He has spared no 
time, expense, nor toil, to place himself in a position to do the work 
in the most thorough manner. His researches have not stopped with 
the printed literature of Spain, even including the books which, owing 
to the want of a general interest in their preservation, or to the 
effects of the repressive agency of the inquisition, have become rare, 
existing only in a few copies, or even sometimes unique; and to all 
these treasures from the press he has added numerous manuscripts 
obtained through the agency of foreign scholars, from the inedited 
collections in Spain. 

Mr. Ticknor’s general studies have ranged over the whole field of 
European learning, so that, in the first place, he has been able to give 
to Spanish literature its true position in the culture of the civilized 
world. ‘Truth, in literature as well as in science, is best elicited by 
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extensive comparisons. Mr. Ticknor’s familiarity with so many 
other forms of culture, has placed in his hands the means of apt and 
constant illustration, whether drawn from the precious relics of the 
ancient world, or the abounding treasures of other modern litera- 
tures. ‘The reader of these volumes will be struck with the wide- 
extended knowledge and refined taste with which Mr. Ticknor 
applies these resources to the exposition of his special subject ; 
never overloading it with a needless display of learning, but always 
casting a strong and concentrated light upon the object before him, 
from the many-sided acquisitions of long and studious years. An- 
other trait which will strike the reflective reader, due partly to this 
cause, undoubtedly, is the sober, temperate, and catholic judgment 
which is always exhibited in the literary opinions of the writer. 
Mr. Ticknor had strong predilections for the study of Spanish 
literature. He has read the great authors of the country with admi- 
ration for their wonderful wealth of invention, and the racy origi- 
nality which breathes through the works of many of them. He 
has given years to the most profound and minute investigation of 
their history, and the most careful appreciation of their merits. 
Under such circumstances, we should not be surprised to meet with 
some touches of exaggerating estimate: some marks of that one- 
sidedness of view, by which a scholar, long preoccupied with a favour- 
ite subject, can scarcely avoid the prejudices of personal partiality, 
can scarcely help softening or hiding defects, converting blemishes 
into beauties, and exalting beauties into unapproachable excellences. 
In most literary histories, this fault is observable; and the tempta- 
tion to run into a strain of eulogistic eloquence beyond the bounds 
of rational criticism, has seldom been resisted by the enthusiastic 
lovers of literature. 

Mr. Ticknor’s style is, we think, extremely well suited to lite- 
rary discussion. It is fluent and easy, but not so wordy and 
warm as that of Sismondi; occasionally we notice the repetition of 
certain epithets and phrases. And this is easily enough explained. 
In the long-continued examination of similar literary works, where 
similar or identical traits are to be set forth as they are continually 
recurring, a writer cannot be required to diversify his phrases beyond 
the reasonable use of the synonymes which the language he writes 
in furnishes. Should he attempt to do this, he would lose in pre- 
cision more than he would gain in variety of style. The Attic writers 
understood this matter well. They were not afraid of repeating 
words, when they had occasion for a repetition of ideas. Many an 
admirable passage in Xenophon and Demosthenes would be con- 
demned on this account by a modern rhetorician. The excellences 
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of Mr. Ticknor’s style are perfect purity and freedom from affecta- 
tion, unfailing perspicuity, and simple but polished elegance. We 
have none of those mystical combinations of speech which startle us 
by their gigantic shadows, portentous darkness, and vacuity of mean- 
ing in much of the fine writing of our days. Every word and phrase, 
on the contrary, is carefully selected to convey a sharply-defined 
idea; and the general structure of his language is that which best 
combines clearness, strength, and grace, rising occasionally into 
passages of impressive eloquence. His knowledge is so full and 
complete, that he never deviates from the expression of distinctly 
formed and logically connected conceptions into vague generalities 
wherein half-developed thoughts are made to fill out, with the decep- 
tive appearance of ideas too big for utterance, the long-resounding 
swell of pompous and hollow sentences. In every part of the work 
we perceive that the idea of the whole is present to the author’s mind ; 
in the discussion of every individual topic, we feel that an exact 
image of every connected or subordinate topic, and a distinct 
notion of the place that each and every one should fill, prevent the 
treatment of the subject from running into disproportion, or falling 
short of its just measure of attention. Thus we are never confused 
by getting involved in an intricate labyrinth of ill-arranged details. 
Everything is laid out according to a thoroughly digested plan, which 
neither author nor reader ever loses from his sight. Each important 
branch of the literature is duly expanded to the extent that its value 
demands in a comprehensive view of the whole. The biographies 
of a vast number of authors are given, embracing the great charac- 
teristic facts in their lives; their places are assigned them in the pic- 
ture of their times, and their works are fully, discriminatingly, and 
candidly appreciated, not according to any narrow and conventional 
code of criticism, but from the national point of view, and in accord- 
ance with the highest moral and zesthetic principles. The text is sup- 
ported by a mass of excellent notes, in which are embodied numerous 
details of fact, discussions of controverted questions, critical opinions 
on works of inferior importance, and biographical and bibliographical 
notices, very interesting and instructive, but not easily wrought into 
the substance of the work. We observe in these notes the wonder- 
ful minuteness of Mr. Ticknor’s information, down to the obscurest 
points; and we are charmed with the same candour and moderation 
of judgment, and the same liberal dealing with other scholars, which 
so powerfully command our confidence elsewhere. 

After the great divisions of the subject are completed, Mr. Tick- 
nor gives us an appendix, containing several elaborate papers on 
subjects which, though important, would not be in place in a general 
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history of Spanish literature. Perhaps we should except from the 
latter part of this remark, the learned essay on the origin of the 
Spanish language, which would, in our judgment, have formed a very 
appropriate introduction to the history of the literature. At any 
rate, in a philological point of view, it is of high value. The 
second paper in the appendix contains a history of the Spanish 
Romanceros, or Ballad-books, which were, from time to time, col- 
lected and published in Spain, beginning in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, and continuing down to our own times. The third 
paper is a critical examination of the character of a collection of let- 
ters called the “ Centon Epistolario,” and attributed to one Fernan 
Gomez de Cibdereal, which Mr. Ticknor, while acknowledging their 
real merit, the ingenuity displayed in their composition, and the high 
position the collection has long held in the literature of the fifteenth 
century, pronounces, in his opinion, to be aforgery. The next paper 
is a curious account of a little book entitled “ El Buscapié,” or the 
squib. 

A book bearing this title, and supposed to have been written by 
Cervantes, in explanation or defence of Don Quixote, was alluded to 
by one of the early biographers of that great writer, but, though much 
sought for, was not found, and was supposed to have been lost or 
never to have existed. Three years ago a little book with this title 
was published at Cadiz, by a young Spanish scholar, Don Alonzo de 
Castro, who asserted that he found the manuscript in a collection of 
old books which had been exposed for sale, and that it was written 
in the hand-writing of the end of the sixteenth or beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Some of the Spanish men of letters accepted 
it with little examination. Others, both in Spain and elsewhere, de- 
nied its genuineness. Don Alonzo himself took part in the contro- 
versy, but we believe contented himself with answering the critical 
objections of his antagonists, without directly denying that he was 
himself the author. An elaborate article appeared recently in the 
Southern Quarterly Review, the writer of which volunteered to break 
a lance in favour of Don Alonzo. So that the squib has proved true 
to its name, though in another sense from that understood by its 
advocates, having burnt some people’s fingers, and then fizzed itself 
out. Mr. Ticknor has proved, beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
that it is a forgery. It is the same game that was played by Ireson, 
in the time of Boswell, who fell on his knees in a fit of ecstasy at the 
supposed sight of a manuscript tragedy of Shakspeare’s. We may 
add, that from a careful reading of the book itself, and a considera- 
tion of the alleged circumstances of the discovery of the original, 
we have no doubt that Don Alonzo is himself the Squzbber. 
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This is followed by an account of the editions, translations, and 
imitations of Don Quixote. A paper on the early collections of 
old Spanish plays, in further illustration of the account of the drama 
in the body of the work, comes next; and this is succeeded by a 
brief statement of the discussions between the Spanish and Italian 
scholars, at the close of the last century, on the origin of the euphu- 
istic style which prevailed in the Spanish literature, known by the 
name of Cultismo, or the cultivated style, especially in the seven- 
teenth century. ‘he last part of the appendix consists of three 
Jong and interesting poems, hitherto unpublished, which were fur- 
nished to Mr. Ticknor by Don Pascual de Gayangos. ‘The first is 
on the Patriarch Joseph, written, as we are informed, in the Arabic 
character, and long supposed to be an Arabic poem. Mr. Ticknor 
assigns it to the fourteenth century. It is the Morisco version of 
the story of Joseph, and is one of the most attractive and beautiful 
poems in the early literature of Spain. The second is the “ Danza 
General,” or Dance of Death, being the Spanish form of that appall- 
ing invention so generally current in the early literatures of Europe. 
The third and last is entitled “El Libro del Rabi Santob,” or the 
book of the Rabi Don Santob, belonging to the middle of the four- 
teenth century. All these poems are well worthy of being rescued 
from the dangers to which manuscripts are always exposed, and of 
taking their place among the permanent monuments of the poetry of 
their country. Mr. Ticknor has done a valuable service by giving 
them to the public in such a form, and under such auspices, that 
they must attract the attention of scholars. 

From this brief outline we proceed to a more special consideration 
of a few among the innumerable topics of interest which the work 
opens before us. ‘The first period embraces an account of the origin 
of modern literature, and the earliest appearances of the literature 
of Spain. - Among the first productions of the creative genius of the 
country is the famous poem of the Cid, which belongs to the close 
of the twelfth century. The Cid is the title bestowed on the re- 
nowned champion Ruy Diaz, who flourished in the last half of the 
eleventh century, and became the popular hero of the contests be- 
tween the Christians and the Moors in his time. He stands in a 
relation to the chivalrous age of Spain, similar to that borne by 
Achilles to the heroic age of Greece; and in the long-drawn conflict 
between the gallant Christian knights and their Mohammedan an- 
tagonists, there is, in many points, a siriking coincidence of spirit 
with the series of heroic adventures that fill the legendary strifes of 
Hellas and Troy, of Greek and Barbarian, of the West and the Kast. 
The exploits of the Cid are known in every poetical literature of 
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Europe; but there is nothing on the subject better than the rude but 
vigorous and clanging lines in which his deeds were celebrated in 
the earliest breathings of his country’s muse. We give a part of 
Mr. Ticknor’s analysis of the poem, together with the short pas- 
sages cited by him, as translated by Mr. Hookham Frere :— 


“ The first pages of the manuscript being lost, what remains to us begins 
abruptly, at the moment when the Cid, just exiled by his ungrateful king, 
looks back upon the towers of his castle at Bivar, as he leaves them. ‘ Thus 
heavily weeping,’ the poem goes on, ‘he turned his head and stood looking at 
them. He saw his doors open and his household chests unfastened, the hooks 
empty and without pelisses and without cloaks, and the mews without falcons 
and without hawks. My Cid sighed, for he had grievous sorrow ; but my Cid 
spake well and calmly: ‘I thank thee, Lord and Father, who art in heaven, 
that it is my evil enemies who have done this thing unto me.’ 

‘“‘ He goes, where all desperate men then went, to the frontiers of the Chris- 
tian war ; and, after establishing his wife and children in a religious house, 
plunges with three hundred faithful followers into the infidel territories, de- 
termined, according to the practice of his time, to win lands and fortunes from 
the common enemy, and providing for himself meanwhile, according to ano- 
ther practice of his time, by plundering the Jews, as if he were a mere Robin 
Hood. Among his earliest conquests is Alcocer; but the Moors collect in 
force, and besiege him in their turn, so that he can save himself only by a bold 
sally, in which he overthrows their whole array. The rescue of his standard, 
endangered in the onslaught by the rashness of Bermuez, who bore it, is de- 
scribed in the very spirit of knighthood. 


“ Their shields before their breasts, forth at once they go, 
Their lances in the rest, levelled fair and low, 
Their banners and their crests waving in a row, 
Their heads all stooping down toward the saddle-bow ; 
The Cid was in the midst, his shout was heard afar, 
‘Iam Ruy Diaz, the champion of Bivar; 
Strike amongst them, Gentlemen, for sweet mercies’ sake !’ 
There where Bermuez fought amidst the foe they brake, 
Three hundred bannered knights, it was a gallant show. 
Three hundred Moors they killed, a man with every blow; 
When they wheeled and turned, as many more lay slain; 
You might see them raise their lances and level them again. 
There you might see the breast-plates how they were cleft in twain, 
And many a Moorish shield lie shattered on the plain, 
The pennons that were white marked with a crimson stain, 
The horses running wild whose riders had been slain. 


“ The poem afterwards relates the Cid’s contest with the Count of Barce- 
lona; the taking of Valencia; the reconcilement of the Cid to the king, who 
had treated him so ill; and the marriage of the Cid’s.two daughters, at the 
king’s request, to the two Counts of Carrion, who were among the first nobles 
of the kingdom. At this point, however, there is a somewhat formal division 
of the poem, and the remainder is devoted to what is its principal subject, the 
dissolution of this marriage in consequence of the baseness and brutality of the 
Counts ; the Cid’s public triumph over them; their no less public disgrace ; 
and the announcement of the second marriage of the Cid’s daughters with the 
Infantes of Navarre and Aragon, which, of course, raised the Cid himself to 
the highest pitch of his honours, by connecting him with the royal houses of 
Spain. With this, therefore, the poem virtually ends. 


Fourtu Serirs, Vou. I.—20 
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“ The most spirited part of it consists of the scenes at the Cortes, summoned 
on demand of the Cid, in consequence of the misconduct of the Counts of 
Carrion. In one of them, three followers of the Cid challenge three followers 
of the Counts, and the challenge of Munio Gustioz to Assur Gonzalez is thus 
characteristically given :— 

“ Assur Gonzalez was entering at the door, 
With his ermine mantle trailing along the floor ; 
With his sauntering pace and his hardy look, 
Of manners or of courtesy little heed he took ; 
He was flushed and hot with breakfast and with drink. 
‘ What ho! my masters, your spirits seem to sink ! 
Have weno news stirring from the Cid, Ruy Diaz of Bivar’? 
Has he been to Riodivirna, to besiege the windmills there ? 
Does he tax the millers for their toll? or is that practice past ? 
Will he make a match for his daughters, another like the last ” 
Munio Gustioz rose and made reply :— 
‘ Traitor, wilt thou never cease to slander and to lie 2 
You breakfast before mass, you drink before you pray; 
There is no honour in your heart, nor truth in what you say; 
You cheat your comrade and your lord, . you flatter to betray ; 
Your friendship I despise, your hatred I defy! 
False to all mankind, and most to God on high, 
I shall force you to confess. that what I say is true.’ 
Thus was ended the parley and challenge betwixt these two. 


“ These are among the most picturesque passages in the poem. But it is 
throughout striking and original. It is, too, no less national, Christian, and 
loyal. It breathes everywhere the true Castilian spirit, such as the old chroni- 
cles represent it amidst the achievements and disasters of the Moorish Wars ; 
and has very few traces of an Arabic influence in its language, and none at all 
in its imagery or fancies. The whole of it, therefore, deserves to be read, and 
to be read in the original; for it is there only that we can obtain the fresh 
impressions it is fitted to give us of the rude but heroic period it represents ; 
of the simplicity of the governments, and the loyalty and true-heartedness of 
the people ; of the wide force of a primitive religious enthusiasm ; of the pic- 
turesque state of manners and daily life in an age of trouble and confusion ; 
and of the bold outlines of the national genius, which are often struck out 
where we should least think to find them. It is, indeed, a work which, as we 
read it, stirs us with the spirit of the times it describes ; and as we lay it down 
and recollect the intellectual condition of Europe when it was written, and for 
a long period before, it seems certain, that, during the thousand years which 
elapsed from the time of the decay of Greek and hones culture, down to the 
appearance of the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ no poetry was produced so original in 
its tone, or so full of natural feeling, picturesqueness, and energy.”—Vol. i, 
pp. 18-28. 


To this period belongs the oldest Spanish poet whose name has 
reached us, Gonzalo de Berceo, a monk of Saint Millan, in Cala- 
horra, who flourished from 1220 to 1246, and died in the reign of 
Alfonso the Learned. His poems are on sacred subjects, and, with 
one exception, written in Castilian Alexandrines, divided into four- 
line stanzas, with quaternian rhymes. The versification is regular, 
and sometimes harmonious. Mr. Ticknor has skilfully translated a 
passage into corresponding English rhythms, which give a very 
good idea of the old poet’s manner and genius.* 

* See vol. I, p. 31. 
20* 
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Among the most remarkable personages who adorned this period 
by their genius and their fame, was king Alfonso of Castile, on ac- 
count of his acquirements, surnamed “ El Sabio,” or the Learned. 
He was born in 1221, and ascended the throne in 1252. He was 
considered the most accomplished prince of his time, not only being 
a poet, closely connected with the Provengal troubadours, but skilled 
in geometry and astronomy, and an adept in the occult sciences. 
He became a candidate for the imperial crown of Germany, and was 
elected, but his claims were defeated by Rudolph of Hapsburg, and 
disavowed by the pope. His life was filled up with painful vicissi- 
tudes, partly owing to a want of practical skill in dealing with the 
difficulties of his position, and partly springing from the unnatural 
conduct of his sons, and the turbulence of his people. “He was 
more fit for letters,” says Mariana, “than for the government of 
his subjects; he studied the heavens and watched the stars, but 
forgot the earth and lost his kingdom.” Notwithstanding the 
misfortunes by which the close of his life was darkened, Alfonso 
was one of the greatest intellectual benefactors of his country. 
Mr. Ticknor states that there are extant no less than four hun-. 
dred and one poems of his, denominated cantigas, or chants in 
honour of the Madonna, written in the measure and style of the 
Provencal, though in the Gallician dialect—the first language 
that was developed in the north-western part of Spain, and the 
second that was reduced to writing. Another work bears the title 
of “ Tesoro,” or Treasure, and treats of the transmutation of the baser 
metals into gold. Besides numerous other services he rendered to 
literature and science, the Bible was translated into Castilian, a 
chronicle of Spain was written, and a collection of laws was made, 
under his direction, called “ Las Siete Partidas,” “which,” says Mr. 
Ticknor, “is at this moment an authority in both hemispheres.” It 
was through the influence of these prose works, whose merits are 
very great, and by requiring the Castilian to be used in all legal 
proceedings, that Alfonso raised what had been before a provincial 
dialect, though perhaps superior to any other in the Peninsula, to 
the rank of a national language. We have not time or space to 
dwell at airy greater length upon the great benefits conferred by this 
accomplished but unfortunate monarch upon his country, but must 
refer our readers to the ample accounts of Mr. Ticknor. 

In this period, we also encounter the famous names of Don Juan 
Manuel, the author of El Conde Lucanor, the finest monument of 
Spanish prose in the fourteenth century,—a work of moral and politi- 
cal philosophy, in a series of forty-nine stories or moral tales, written, 
as Mr. Ticknor remarks, in the oriental fashion of illustrating moral 
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truth, by fables or apologues: Juan Ruiz, known as the arch-priest 
of Hita, whose poetical compositions amount to nearly seven thousand 
verses, and are remarkable not only for their poetical merits, but for 
the variety of their metrical forms, which are no less than sixteen ; the 

Rabbi Santob; Fernan Gonzales, and others of less importance. But 
the most characteristic features of the literature of this period, are 
the Old Spanish Ballads, the Chronicles, and the Romances of 
Chivalry. The former are known to the English reader by the 
beautiful but not very faithful translations of Mr. Lockhart, which 
have been repeatedly published, in England and the Uuited States, 
within a few years. ‘These ballads are very numerous, and for the 
most part anonymous; some of them doubtless running back 
to a very early date, earlier than any other form of poetical com- 
position. Like the ballads of Scotland and Germany, and the 
Klephtic songs of modern Greece—perhaps the Homeric rhap- 
sodies of ancient Greece may be added to the list—they long 
existed only in the memories of the people, and were handed down 
by tradition from age to age. They are now to be found in the col- 
lections called Romanceros Generales, consisting, according to Mr. 
'Ticknor, of above a thousand old poems, of unequal length and vari- 
ous degrees of merit. From the very circumstances of their compo- 
sition—being intended to be chanted to listening audiences—and 
the mode of their preservation by the memories of the singers—it is 
plain that they must have undergone numerous alterations from what 
they were when originally made. Taking them altogether, they 
doubtless reflect, in a singular degree, not the characters and pas- 
sions of individual poets, but the feelings and features of the col- 
lective nation; resembling in this respect not only the early poetical 
literature of the rest of Europe, but the immortal poems in which 
the heroic age of Greece was sung at the Ionian festivals by the 
rhapsodists. Lope de Vega calls them “ Tliads without a Homer.” 
Every historical event, every great deed of martial prowess, every 
famous hero who figures in the half-mythical twilight of early Spain— 
the champions of Christendom, the peers of Charlemagne—Don 
Roderic, Bernardo del Carpio, the Cid—whatever of warlike achieve- 
ment illustrated the seven centuries of the Moorish occupation of the 
south of Spain—all found their minstrels among the nameless singers 
of the ballads. The metrical structure of these heroic songs is very 
simple. The general form is that of the eight-syllable trochaic verse, 
sometimes divided into redondillas, roundelays or four-line stanzas, 
some of them rhyming in the second and fourth lines, and some in 
the first and fourth. The most remarkable peculiarity, however, 1s 
the asonante, or imperfect rhyme upon the vowels alone, beginning 
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with the last accented one in the line. Mr. Ticknor considers this 
to be original in Spain, and of great importance, because it passed 
from the ballads to other species of the national poetry, especially 
the lyrical and dramatic. In its rhythmical effect, it lies between 
blank verse and rhyme, properly so called. This illustrates, in a 
very curious manner, the philosophy of rhythm, and throws an inter- 
esting light upon the changes rhythmical forms have undergone 
in the progress of the ages. In the Greek and Latin languages, the 
movement of verse depended solely on fixed musical time. In the 
ancient Greek, especially, the connexion between poetry and music 
was never broken; and in very’many cases, as in dithyrambic and 
choral composition, rhythmical movement of the body, or dancing, was 
added, to heighten the effect. Here rhyme would have been scarcely 
observable, and consequently was never thought of as a means of 
deepening the poetical impression. Wherever rhymes occur—as they 
do sometimes with the ancients—they are to be regarded simply as 
accidental coincidences of sound, caused by the similar endings of 
cases or tenses, which are found as often in prose as in poetry. Some 
writers have supposed that the ballad form, and especially the rhyme, 
were borrowed by the Spaniards from the Arabs. This theory Mr. 
Ticknor satisfactorily refutes; and the truth seems to be, that both 
the peculiar rhyme of the Spanish poets, and the complete rhyme of 
the other European languages, are the natural growth of the age and 
countries where they appeared, not imitated or transplanted from 
any foreign soil, but springing up in obedience to a general law, modi- 
fied by the special circumstances of each case. We witness the 
operations of this general law, in the gradual introduction of rhyme 
in the Leonine verses of the Latin, in the hymns of the Catholic 
Church, where accent took the place of musical time or quantity : 
and more beautifully still, in the changes that gradually passed over 
the poetical forms of the Greek, where accent and quantity at length 
approached each other, then quantity disappeared, and, finally, rhyme 
came in and completely took the place of quantity, or the musical 
element of time, which was lost from the language. Now the 
Spanish rhythm retains a close connexion with music—poetry, music. 
and dancing being frequently united, in the poetical representations 
of Spain, as well as in those of ancient Athens. The complete rhyme 
was, therefore, less needed for perfect rhythmical effect in Spanish 
composition, than in other less musical languages; the asonante, 
though scarcely perceptible to the ear in English, answering the pur- 
pose perfectly in Spanish. 

We give a very graceful translation of a beautiful ballad, begin- 
ning, “ Fonte frida, fonte frida,” from Mr. Ticknor’s own pen. It 
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should be stated that all the translations in these volumes, except a 
few passages from the poem of the Cid, and the “Coplas” of Don 
Jorge de Manrique—the former of which are by Mr. Frere, and the 
latter by Professor Longfellow—are made by the author; and they 
are, for poetical spirit, and fidelity in idea and form to the originals, 
among the best in the English language :— 


“ Cooling fountain, cooling fountain, 
Cooling fountain, full of love! 
Where the little birds all gather, 
Thy refreshing power to prove ; 
All except the widow’d turtle 
Full of grief, the turtle-dove. 
There the traitor nightingale 
All by chance once pass’d along, 
Uttering words of basest falsehood 
In his guilty, treacherous song : 
‘If it please thee, gentle lady, 
I thy servant-love would be.’ 
‘ Hence, begone, ungracious traitor, 
Base deceiver, hence from me! 
I nor rest upon green branches, 
Nor amidst the meadow’s flowers ; 
The very wave my thirst that quenches 
Seek I where it turbid pours. 
No wedded love my soul shall know, 
Lest children’s hearts my heart should win ; 
No pleasure would I seek for, no! 
No consolation feel within ;— 
So leave me sad, thou enemy! 
Thou foul and base deceiver, go! 
For I thy love will never be, 
Nor ever, false one, wed thee, no! ”—Vol. i, p. 123. 


The old Spanish Chronicles are among the most fresh, racy, and 
picturesque portions of the early Spanish literature, in many re- 
spects conceived in the very spirit of the ballads themselves; so 
poetical, indeed, in their narratives, and having so little of the criti- 
cal spirit of history, “ that large portions of them, with little change 
in their phraseology, have since been converted into popular ballads.” 
Among them are the “ General Chronicle,” by Alfonso the Tenth ; 
the “Chronicle of the Cid,” known to English readers in Mr. 
Southey’s paraphrase; the Chronicles of Alfonso the Eleventh, 
Peter the Cruel, Henry the Second, John the First, Henry the 
Third, John the Second, Henry the Fourth, and Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella; together with a series of Chronicles of particular persons, 
events, and travels ; the whole extending over two hundred and fifty 
years, from the time of Alfonso the Wise to the accession of Charles . 
the Fifth, and, in the words of Mr. Ticknor, 

“unrivalled in richness, in variety, and in picturesque and poetical elements. 
In truth, the chronicles of no other nation can, on such points, be com- 


pared to them; not even the Portuguese, which approach the nearest in ori- 
ginal and early materials ; nor the French, which, in Joinville and Froissart, 
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make the highest claims in another direction. For these old Spanish chroni- 
cles, whether they have their foundations in truth or in fable, always strike 
farther down than those of any other nation into the deep soil of the popular 
feeling and character. The old Spanish loyalty, the old Spanish religious 
faith, as both were formed and nourished in the long periods of national trial 
and suffering, are constantly coming out; hardly less in Columbus and his 
followers, or even amidst the atrocities of the conquests in the New World, 
than in the half-miraculous accounts of the battles of Hazinas and Tolosa, or 
in the grand and glorious drama of the fall of Granada. Indeed, whenever we 

o under their leading, whether to the court of Tamerlane, or to that of Saint 
Ferdinand, we find the heroic elements of the national genius gathered around 
us; and thus, in this vast, rich mass of chronicles, containing such a body of 
antiquities, traditions, and fables as has been offered to no other people, we 
are constantly discovering, not only the materials from which were drawn a 
multitude of the old Spanish ballads, plays, and romances, but a mine which 
has been unceasingly wrought by the rest of Europe for similar purposes, and 
still remains wnaxhacsted— Val i, pp. 215, 216. 


The next division of the literature of this period is that of the 
romances of chivalry, in which Arthur, Charlemagne, Amadis de 
Gaul, and other renowned heroes, perform their bewildering and in- 
terminable exploits. These fictions did not originate in Spain, many 
of them having existed in France, under some form or other, nearly 
two centuries before they found their way into the Peninsula. The 
chapters devoted to these works are exceedingly interesting, but we 
have space only for the concluding remarks, upon the prevalent be- 
lief in their impossible adventures, and the passion for their recital. 


“ Such credulity, it is true, now seems impossible, even if we sup it 
was confined to a moderate number of intelligent persons ; and hardly scan 
when, as in the admirable sketch of an easy faith in the stories of chivalry by 
the innkeeper and Maritornes in Don Quixote, we are shown that it extended 
to the mass of the people. But before we refuse our assent to the statements 
of such faithful chroniclers as Mexia, on the ground that what they relate is 
impossible, we should recollect, that, in the age when they lived, men were in 
the habit of believing and asserting every day things no less incredible than 
those recited in the old romances. The Spanish Church then countenanced 
a trust in miracles, as of constant recurrence, which required of those who be- 
lieved them more credulity than the fictions of chivalry ; and yet how few were 
found wanting in faith! And how few doubted the tales that had come down 
to them of the impossible achievements of their fathers during the seven cen- 
turies of their warfare against the Moors, or the glorious traditions of all sorts, 
that still constitute the charm of their brave old chronicles, though we now 
see at a glance that many of them are as fabulous as anything told of Palme- 
rin or Launcelot! : 

But whatever we may think of this belief in the romances of chivalry, 
there is no question that in Spain, during the sixteenth century, there pre- 
vailed a passion for them such as was never known elsewhere. ‘The proof of 
it comes to us from all sides. The poetry of the country is full of it, from the 
romantic ballads that still live in the memory of the people, up to the old 
plays that have ceased to be acted, and the old epics that have ceased to be 
read. The national manners and the national dress, more peculiar and pic- 
turesque than in other countries, long bore its sure impress. The old laws, 
too, speak no less plainly. Indeed, the passion for such fictions was so strong, 
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and seemed so dangerous, that in 1553 they were prohibited from being 
printed, sold, or read in the American colonies ; and in 1555 the Cortes ear- 
nestly asked that the same prohibition might be extended to Spain itself, and 
that all the extant copies of romances of chivalry might be publicly burned. 
And finally, half a century later, the happiest work of the greatest genius 
Spain has produced bears witness on every page to the prevalence of an ab- 
solute fanaticism for books of chivalry, and becomes at once the seal of their 
vast popularity and the monument of their fate.”—Vol. i, pp. 252-254. 


A very elaborate account of the early drama of Spain occupies 
the next three chapters. These are followed by a history of Pro- 
vencal literature, so far as it penetrated into the Peninsula; of the 
Catalonian and Valencian poetry; of the early influence which 
Italy exercised upon the literature of Spain, through the similarity 
of the languages, and the political relations between the two countries. 
A chapter is mainly devoted to the illustrious family of the Manri- 
ques, one of whom, Don Jorge, is well known in our literature, 
through the beautiful translation of his “Coplas” by Professor 
Longfellow. We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of copying the 
fine passage in which Mr. Ticknor gives us an account of this ex- 
traordinary man :— 


“Jorge Manrique is the last of this chivalrous family that comes into 
the literary history of his country. He was the son of Rodrigo, Count 
of Paredes, and seems to have been a young man of an uncommonly gentle 
cast of character, yet not without the spirit of adventure that belonged 
to his ancestors,—a poet full of natural feeling, when the best of those about 
him were almost wholly given to metaphysical conceits, and to what was 
then thought a curious elegance of style. We have, indeed, a consider- 
able number of his lighter verses, chiefly addressed to the lady of his love, 
which are not without the colouring of his time, and remind us of the poetry 
on similar subjects produced a century Jater in England, after the Italian 
taste had been introduced at the court of Henry the Eighth. But the princi- 
pal poem of Manrique the younger is almost entirely free from affectation. It 
was written on the death of his father, which occurred in 1476, and is in the 
genuinely old Spanish measure and manner. It fills about five hundred lines, 
divided into forty-two coplas or stanzas; and is called, with a simplicity and 
directness worthy of its own character, ‘The Coplas of Manrique,’ as if it 
needed no more distinctive name. 

“Nor does it. Instead of being a loud exhibition of his sorrows, or, what 
would have been more in the spirit of the age, a conceited exhibition of his 
learning, it is a simple and natural complaint of the mutability of all earthly 
happiness ; the mere overflowing of a heart filled with despondency at being 
brought suddenly to feel the worthlessness of what it has most valued and pur- 
sued. His father occupies hardly half the canvass of the poem, and some of 
the stanzas devoted more directly to him are the only portion of it we could 
wish away. But we everywhere feel—before its proper subject is announced 
quite as much as afterwards—that its author has just sustained some loss, 
which has crushed his hopes, and brought him to look only on the dark and 
discouraging side of life. In the earlier stanzas he seems to be in the first 
moments of his great affliction, when he does not trust himself to speak out 
concerning its cause; when his mind, still brooding in solitude over his sor- 
rows, does not even look round for consolation. He says, in his grief,— 
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“*Our lives are rivers, gliding free 

To that unfathom’d, boundless sea, 
The silent grave ; 

Thither all earthly pomp and boast 

Roll, to be swallow’d up and lost 
In one dark wave. 

Thither the mighty torrents stray, 

Thither the brook pursues its way, 
And tinkling rill. 

There all are equal. Side by side 

The poor man and the son of pride 
Lie calm and still.’ 


“ The same tone is heard, though somewhat softened, when he touches on the 
days of his youth and of the court of John the Second, already passed away ; 
and it is felt the more deeply, because the festive scenes he describes come 
into such strong contrast with the dark and solemn thoughts to which they 
lead him. In this respect his verses fall upon our hearts like the sound of a 
heavy bell, struck by a light and gentle hand, which continues long afterwards 
to give forth tones that grow sadder and more solemn, till at last they come to 
us like a wailing for those we have ourselves loved and lost. But gradually 
the movement changes. After his father’s death is distinctly announced, his 
tone becomes religious and submissive. The light of a blessed future breaks 
upon his reconciled spirit; and then the whole ends like a mild and radiant 
sunset, as the noble old warrior sinks peacefully to his rest, surrounded by 
his children, and rejoicing in his release. 

“ No earlier poem in the Spanish language, if we except, perhaps, some of 
the early ballads, is to be compared with the Coplas of Manrique for depth 
and truth of feeling; and few of any subsequent period have reached the 
beauty or power of its best portions. Its versification, too, is excellent; free 
and flowing, with occasionally an antique air and turn, that are true to the 
character of the age that produced it, and increase its picturesqueness and ef- 
fect. But its great charm is to be sought in a beautiful simplicity, which, be- 
longing to no age, is the seal of genius in all.”—Vol. i, pp. 406-408. 


We are tempted to extract the passages upon the Urreas and Juan 
de Padilla, but we have no room, and must pass them by. 

The closing chapter of the first period is occupied with the dis- 
mal history of the establishment of the Inquisition, and its first 
steps in the atrocious career of blood and crime through which it 
afterwards passed in Christian Spain. We have already alluded, in 
general terms, to the deadly influence which this diabolical inven- 
tion exercised over the outward prosperity and intellectual culture 
of Spain. No language is strong enough to express the horror which 
the long train of cruel and ghastly deeds connected with its hated 
name inspires. Far be it from us, as Protestants, to charge on all 
the members of the Catholic Church at any time, or on any mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church at the present time, a sympathy with 
its detestable outrages, committed equally against the rights of man 
and the honour of God. But in these latter days, when that ancient 
apostasy is again enticing men from the simple faith of the Gospel, 
by the allurements of zesthetic taste; by gorgeous ceremonials; by 
solemn music and priestly pomps, at shrines and altars ornate with 
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the costly gifts of kings and princes; by the splendours of pictorial 
and architectural art; by the images of saints, martyrs, and madon- 
nas; by the pretended miracles attesting her transmitted holiness 
and power: when learned men and accomplished women are stifling 
the spirit of inquiry, and putting their doubts to rest by surren- 
dering their reason captive to the asserted infallibility of the See 
of Rome; when to her other incantations, she has added, with the 
curning of her worldly flexibility, the false appearance of sympathy 
with the liberal spirit of our age; and thus is gaining a foothold, 
slowly but surely, and, as some think, to the peril of our blood-bought 
civil and religious liberties, on these western shores: when we see all 
this going on around us, it is becoming the gravity of the occasion 
to pause and reflect; to look back on the past, and learn anew what 
have been the natural consequences of the principles of the Romish 
doctrines when they have been carried out, unchecked by the op- 
posing forces of science and enlightened public sentiment, called 
into being by the Protestant Reformation. Mr. Ticknor has given 
us a simple and fair account of the Inquisition, in relation to the 
development of the national genius of Spain. His views are not 
polemic, but historical, and they are supported by documents of the 
highest authority, alike unquestioned in the Protestant and Catholic 
world. We see unfolded here the results that follow when man is 
allowed to assume the infallible attributes of God; to assert in his 
impious arrogance the right of controlling the thoughts of his fellow- 
man, of standing between him and his Maker, and of daring to wield 
with audacious wickedness the power that belongs to the Almighty 
alone. 

The Inquisition was established in the city of Seville in 1481. 
The first meeting of the inquisitors was held on the second of Janu- 
ary. Within four days from that date six persons were burned. In 
Andalusia alone, during the first year, two thousand perished at the 
stake, besides seventeen thousand who were subjected to punish- 
ments less severe. Mr. Ticknor impressively says :— 


“ Such severity brought with it, of course,a great amount of fraud and 
falsehood. Multitudes of the followers of Mohammed—beginning with four 
thousand whom Cardinal Ximenes baptized on the day when, contrary to the 
provisions of the capitulation of Granada, he consecrated the great mosque of 
the Albaycian as a Christian temple—were forced to enter the fold of the 
Church, without either understanding its doctrines, or desiring to receive its 
instructions. With these, as with the converted Jews, the Inquisition was 
permitted to deal unchecked by the power of the state. ‘They were, there- 
fore, from the first, watched; soon they were imprisoned; and then they 
were tortured, to obtain proof that their conversion was not genuine. But it 
was all done in secrecy and in darkness. From the moment when the Inquisi- 
tion laid its grasp on the object of its suspicions to that of his execution, no 
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voice was heard to issue from its cells. The very witnesses it summoned were 
punished with death or perpetual po, i ag if they revealed what they 
had seen or heard before its dread tribunals; and often of the victim nothin 
was known, but that he had disappeared from his accustomed haunts in soci- 
ety, never again to be seen. 

“ The effect was appalling. The imaginations of men were filled with hor- 
ror at the idea of a power so vast and so noiseless; one which was constantly, 
but invisibly, around them; whose blow was death, but whose steps could 
neither be heard nor followed amidst the gloom into which it retreated farther 
and farther, as efforts were made to pursue it. From its first establishment, 
therefore, while the great body of the Spanish Christians rejoiced in the pu- 
rity and orthodoxy of their faith, and not unwillingly saw its enemies called 
to expiate their unbelief by the most terrible of mortal punishments, the in- 
tellectual and cultivated portions of society felt the sense of their personal 
security gradually shaken, until, at last, it became an anxious object of their 
lives to avoid the suspicions of a tribunal which infused into their minds a 
terror deeper and more effectual in proportion as it was accompanied by a 
misgiving veal far they might conscientiously Re: Sa its authority. Many of 
the nobler and more enlightened, especially on the comparatively free soil of 
Aragon, struggled against an invasion of their rights whose consequences they 
partly foresaw. But the powers of the government and the Church, united 
in measures which were sustained by the passions and religion of the lower 
classes of society, became irresistible. The fires of the Inquisition were 
gradually lighted over the whole country, and the people everywhere thronged 
to witness its sacrifices, as acts of faith and devotion. 

“From this moment, Spanish intolerance, which through the Moorish wars 
had accompanied the contest and shared its chivalrous spirit, took that air of 
sombre fanaticism which it never afterwards lost. Soon its warfare was 
turned against the opinions and thoughts of men, even more than against 
their external conduct or their crimes. The Inquisition, which was its true 
exponent and appropriate instrument, gradually enlarged its own jurisdiction 
by means of crafty abuses, as well as by the regular forms of law, until none 
found himself too humble to escape its notice, or too high to be reached by its 
power. The whole land bent under its influence ; and the few who compre- 
hended the mischief that must follow bowed, like the rest, to its authority, or 
were subjected to its punishments. 

“From an inquiry into the private opinions of individuals to an interference 
with the press and with printed books there was but a step. It was a step, 
however, that was not taken at once; partly because books were still few and 
of little comparative importance anywhere, and partly because, in Spain, they 
had already been subjected to the censorship of the civil authority, which, in 
this particular, seemed unwilling to surrender its jurisdiction. But such scru- 
ples were quickly removed by the appearance and progress of the Reforma- 
tion of Luther; a revolution which comes within the next period of the his- 
tory of Spanish literature, when we shall find displayed, in their broad practi- 
cal results, the influence of the spirit of intolerance, and the power of the 
Church and the Inquisition on the character of the Spanish people.”—Vol. i, 
pp. 449-452. 


This institution took its origin in the twelfth century. It was 
employed with bloody effect in the wars against the Albigenses. 
The first attempts to introduce it into Spain were vigorously resisted 
in some quarters’; but it harmonized so well with the popular big- 
otry which had been developed by the Moorish wars, that the resist- 
ance was speedily overcome, and the Catholic sovereigns, Ferdinand 
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and Isabella, actuated partly by blinded fanaticism, and partly desi- 
rous of holding in their hands so formidable an engine of state, 
favoured its introduction. Delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi: the 
royal pair sought to enhance their own glory by destroying here- 
tics, Moors, and Jews; and in so doing, they led into the very 
citadel an enemy that undermined the greatness and glory of 
their country. ‘The first grand inquisitor, Torquemada, whose 
name is consigned to infamy with the most ferocious monsters 
that have spread desolation over the earth, commenced his func- 
tions soon after his appointment in 1478; and between 1481 and 
1808, according to the historian Llorente, who had access to all 
the records of the Inquisition, in his official character of secretary, 
the number of victims in Spain amounted to 341,021, of whom 
THIRTY-ONE THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND TWELVE were burnt! ! ! 
From its first establishment down to its final abolition in 1823, its 
indirect action upon the fortunes of Spain, aside from the accumu- 
lated imprisonments, tortures, and murders that darken every page 
of its odious history, was utterly disastrous, without a single redeem- 
ing point. Mr. Ticknor has many strong passages, in which the 
effects of this mysterious power, as it rears its head from time to 
time, are traced with a masterly hand; but we must refer the reader 
to the volumes themselves. 

The history of the second period opens with a general view of the 
condition of Spain during the two centuries which the period em- 
braces. Among the topics handled here, are the Protestant Re- 
formation in Spain, and of course the Inquisition, whose dread en- 
ginery was set in motion to suppress it. ‘The bigotry which grew 
darker in the land, and the increasing power of the Holy Office ; the 
persecution of scholars and men of genius; the degradation of the 
old spirit of generous loyalty, make a sombre introduction to the bril- 
liant achievements of genius which filled its successive years. The 
first important literary phenomenon which distinguishes this epoch, 
is the appearance of the Italian school, formed under the influence 
of Boscan and Garcilasso. Next comes a more peculiar and na- 
tional series of works of fiction, commencing with the Lazarillo de 
Tormes of Diego Hurtado de Mendoza; the parent of a class of 
tales, of which the Gil Blas of Le Sage is the most perfect type. 

Didactic poetry and prose, and historical composition, were, to a 
considerable extent, cultivated. In the latter department we en- 
counter the names of Fernando Cortés, Bernal Diaz, Oviedo, Las 
Casas, all peculiarly interesting to us on account of their connex- 
ion with the history of the American continent. 

But the richest and most admirable portion of the literature of 
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this period is the dramatic. Notwithstanding the opposition of the 
Inquisition to this species of popular amusement, the theatre gained 
in public favour, and advanced rapidly from the rude but genial 
comedies of Lope de Rueda, and his still ruder apparatus for repre- 
senting them, to the splendid dramatic compositions of Cervantes, 
Lope de Vega, and Calderon, exhibited in the theatres of Madrid; 
reminding us of the progress of Greek dramatic literature from 
hespis and his cart to the flower of Attic genius as displayed in 
the works of Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, which drew 
together the cultivated men of the Hellenic World to witness the 
representations in the Dionysion beneath the Athenian Acropolis. 
Within this period we have the beautiful poems, and still more 
beautiful character, of Luis Ponce de Leon, who, as theologian, 
professor, and poet, contributed valuable works to the literature of 
his time. An opinion he had formed that the Song of Solomon, 
which he had translated and explained, at the request of a friend, 
was nothing more than a pastoral eclogue, brought him under the 
suspicions of the Inquisition. After a five years’ imprisonment of 
extraordinary rigour, from whose hardships and tortures he barely 
escaped with his life, he was restored to his chair, and on meeting 
again a crowded audience, he began his discourse by simply saying, 
“ As we remarked when we last met,” and then went on, says our 
author, “as if the five bitter years of his imprisonment had been a 
blank in his memory, bearing no record of the cruel treatment he 
had suffered.” 

The life and writings of Cervantes, the world-renowned author of 
Don Quixote, occupy three very interesting chapters; but as the 
universal popularity of that work has made the name and adven- 
tures of its author better known than those of most other Spanish 
writers, we pass on with only this slight reference to them. 

That “prodigy of nature,” Lope de Vega, occupies six entire 
chapters. Lord Holland’s life of this wonderful man is well 
known to English readers. Mr. Ticknor’s acquaintance with Lope’s 
numberless works, and the materials in his possession for the biogra- 
phy, and for a critical account of his writings, are much superior to 
those of the noble author to whom we have alluded. 

Lope Felix de Vega Carpio, called the “ Prodigy of Nature,” the 
“ Phoenix of Spain,” the “ Potosi of Rhymes,” was born at Madrid, 
Nov. 25th, 1562, and died August 25th, 1635. Montalvan calls him 
the “portent of the world; the glory of the land; the light of his 
country; the oracle of language; the centre of fame; the object of 
envy ; the darling of fortune; the Phoenix of ages; the prince of 


poetry; Orpheus of sciences; Apollo of the Muses; Horace of 
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poets; Virgil of epics; Homer of heroics; Pindar of lyrics; the 
Sophocles of tragedy; and the Terence of comedy : single among the 
excellent, and excellent among the great; great in every way and 
every manner.” His name became proverbial for whatever was best 
of its kind. A brilliant diamond was called a Lope diamond ; a fine 
day, a Lope day; a beautiful woman, a Lope woman: and when he 
died, his funeral was attended by immense throngs, among them the 
principal nobles of Spain. Bishops officiated; and while the pro- 
cession was passing through streets lined by windows and balconies 
densely filled with spectators, a woman in the crowd was heard to 
exclaim, “This is a Lope funeral,” not knowing that it was the 
funeral of the great Lope himself. 

Lope was a soldier and a student; he fought a duel, was sent into 
exile, and served in the invincible armada; he married twice, leaving 
only a natural daughter, and finally died a priest, and a familiar of 
the Holy Office. He wrote tragedies, comedies, autos, pastorals. 
in short, poems in every form that the poetical literature of his coun- 
try had ever assumed. 

Mr. Ticknor makes the following statement with regard to the 
number of Lope’s plays, and the rapidity with which he wrote :— 

“In 1603, he gives us the titles of.three hundred and forty-one pieces that 
he had already written ; in 1609, he says their number had risen to four hun- 
dred and eighty-three ; in 1618, he says it was eight hundred ; in 1619, again. 
in round numbers, he states it at nine hundred ; and in 1624, at one thousand 
and seventy. After his death, in 1635, Perez de Montalvan, his intimate 
friend and executor, who three years before had declared the number to be 
fifteen hundred, without reckoning the shorter pieces, puts it at eighteen hun- 
dred plays and four hundred autos ; numbers which are confidently repeated 
by Antonio in his notice of Lope, and by Franchi, an Italian, who had been 
much with Lope at Madrid, and who wrote one of the multitudinous eulogies 
on him after his death. The prodigious facility implied by this is further con- 
firmed by the fact stated by himself in one of his plays, that it was written and 
acted in five days, and by the anecdotes of Montalvan, that he wrote five full- 
length dramas at Toledo in fifteen days, and one act of another in a few hours 
of the early morning, without seeming to make any effort in either case. 

“Of this enormous mass, a little more than five hundred dramas appear to 
have been published at different times,—most of them in the twenty-five, or 
more properly twenty-eight, volumes which were printed in various places 
between 1604 and 1647, but of which it is now nearly impossible to form a 
complete collection.”—Vol. ii, pp. 175-177. 


Of several of these an analysis is given, sufficient to indicate the 
general character and bearings of the whole. We should be glad to 
quote further from Mr. Ticknor’s account of Lope and his works, 
but our limits forbid. 

The life and works of Quevedo, and the drama of Lope’s school, 
take up the next three chapters. The greatest dramatic genius in 
Spanish literature next to Lope de Vega, is Pedro Calderon de la 
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Barea. His works are commended to the attention of the literary 
world through the somewhat exaggerating eloquence of Schlegel, who 
places him at the head of the Christian romantic poets. To Ame- 
rican students he is best known by two plays which have been re- 
published in this country—the “ Magico Prodigioso,” and the “ Prin- 
cipe Constante.” Mr. Ticknor gives a carefully considered account 
of his various works, and sums up his merits and defects with that 
thorough knowledge and judicial impartiality, which entitle his criti- 
cal opinions to the greatest weight. 

The two following chapters treat of the drama of Calderon’s 
School, and the details of the old theatres; then two chapters are 
given to the historical and narrative poems of the period, in which the 
only well-known name among us is that of Alonzo de Ercilla, the 
author of the Araucana, the best perhaps of the heroic poems of Spain. 
The other species of poetry, the lyrical, satirical, pastoral, epigram- 
matic, didactic, and ballad compositions of the period, are discussed 
in four most important and interesting chapters. Romantic fiction, 
eloquence, historical composition, and didactic prose, exhaust the 
remaining portion of the history of the second period, the close of 
which was marked by the degradation of the country and the la- 
mentable decay of literature, with the increasing servility and bigotry 
that-marked the character of the court and the people. Mr. Ticknor 
points the moral of the whole, by the following striking remarks :— 


“In any country, such a decay in the national character and power would 
be accompanied by a corresponding, if not an equal, decay in its literature ; 
but in Spain, where both had always been so intimately connected, and where 
both had rested, in such a remarkable degree, on the same foundations, the 
wise who looked on from a distance could not fail to anticipate a rapid and 
disastrous decline of all that was intellectual and elegant. And so, in fact, it 
proved. The old religion of the country,—the most prominent of all the na- 
tional characteristics,—the mighty impulse which, in the days of the Moors, 
had done everything but work miracles,—was now so perverted from its true 
character by the enormous growth of the intolerance which sprang up origi- 
nally almost as a virtue, that it had become a means of oppression such as Eu- 
rope had never before witnessed. Through the whole period of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries which we have just gone over,—from the fall of 
Granada to the extinction of the Austrian dynasty,—the Inquisition, as the 
grand exponent of the power of religion in Danie, had maintained, not only 
an uninterrupted authority, but, by constantly increasing its relations to the 
state, and lending itself more and more freely to the punishment of whatever 
was obnoxious to the government, had effectually broken down all that re- 
mained, from earlier days, of intellectual independence and manly freedom. 
But this was not done, and could not be done, without the assent of the t 
body of the people, or without such an active co-operation on the part of the 
government and the higher classes as brought degradation and ruin to all who 
shared in its spirit. 

“ Unhappily, this spirit, mistaken for the religion that had sustained them 
through their long-protracted contest with their infidel invaders, was all but 
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universal in Spain during this whole period. The first and the last of the 
House of Austria,—Charles the Fifth and the feeblest of his descendants,—if 
alike in nothing else, were alike in the zeal with which they sustained the 
Holy Office while they lived, and with which, by their testaments, they com- 
mended it to the support and veneration of their respective successors. Nor 
did the intervening kings show less deference to its authority. The first royal 
act of Philip the Second, when he came from the Low Countries to assume 
the crown of Spain, was to celebrate an auto da fé at Valladolid. When the 
young and gay daughter of Henry the Second of France arrived at Toledo, 
in 1560, that city offered an auto da fé as part of the rejoicings deemed ap- 
propriate to her wedding; and the same thing was done by Madrid, in 1632, 
for another French princess, when she gave birth to an heir to the crown ;— 
odious proofs of the degree to which bigotry had stifled both the dictates of an 
enlightened reason and the common feelings of humanity. 

But in all this the people and their leaders rejoiced. When a nobleman, 
about to die for adherence to the Protestant faith, passed the balcony where 
Philip the Second sat in state, and appealed to him not to see his innocent 
subjects thus cruelly put to death, the monarch replied, that, if it were his own 
son, he would gladly carry the fagots for his execution; and the answer was 
received at the time, and recorded aftefwards, as one worthy of the head of 
the mightiest empire in the world. And again, in 1680, when Charles the 
Second was induced to signify his desire to enjoy, with his young bride, the 
spectacle of an auto da fé, the artisans of Madrid volunteered in a body to 
erect the needful amphitheatre, and laboured with such enthusiasm, that they 
completed the vast structure in an incredibly short space of time; cheering 
one another at their work with devout exhortations, and declaring that, if the 
materials furnished them should fail, they would pull down their own houses 
in order to obtain what might be wanting to complete the holy task. 

‘‘ Nor had the principle of loyalty, always so prominent in the Spanish cha- 
racter, become less perverted and mischievous than the religious principle. 
It offered its sincere homage alike to the cold severity of Philip the Second, to 
the weak bigotry of Philip the Third, to the luxurious selfishness of Philip the 
Fourth, and to the miserable imbecility of Charles the Second. The waste 
and profligacy of such royal favourites as the Duke of Lerma and the Count 
Duke Olivares, which ended in national bankruptcy and disgrace, failed seri- 
ously to affect the sentiments of the people towards the person of the monarch, 
or to change their persuasions that their earthly sovereign was to be addressed 
in words and with feelings similar to those with which they approached the 
Majesty of Heaven. * * * * * * * * * * 

“It is this degradation of the loyalty and religion of the country, infecting 
as it did every part of the national character, which we have felt to be under- 
mining the general culture of Spain during the seventeenth century ; its work- 
ings being sometimes visible on the surface, and sometimes hidden by the vast 
and showy apparatus of despotism and superstition under which it was often 
concealed even from its victims. * * * At last, as we approach the conclu- 
sion of the century, the Inquisition and the despotism seem to be everywhere 
present, and to have cast their blight over everything. All the writers of the 
time yield to their influences, but none in a manner more painful to witness than 
Calderon and Solis ; the two whose names close up the period, and leave so little 
to hope for the future. For the ‘ Autos’ of Calderon and the ‘ History’ of Solis 
were undoubtedly regarded, both by their authors and by the public, as works 
eminently religious in their nature ; and the respect, and even reverence, with 
which each of these great men treated the wretched and imbecile Charles the 
Second, were as undoubtedly accounted to them by their contemporaries for 
religious loyalty and patriotism. At the present day, we cannot doubt that 
a literature which rests in any considerable degree on such foundations must 
be near to its fall.”—Vol. iii, pp. 204-209. 
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The third period, commencing with the eighteenth century, is the 
last of this eventful history. It opened with the bloody scenes of 
the War of the Succession, in which the rival claims of the house 
of Austria and of the Bourbons for the crown of Spain were contested 
by Austria and her allies on the one side, and Louis the Fourteenth 
on the other, until the peace of Utrecht, in 1713, confirmed the claims 
of the Bourbons, and closed a struggle which had lighted the flames 
of war in both hemispheres. The establishment of a French prince 
on the Spanish throne naturally gave a controlling influence to French 
principles in the literature of the country. The reign of Philip the 
Fifth was signalized by the founding of a Spanish academy, modelled 
after that of France, which was established by Cardinal Richelieu, 
and the first great work undertaken by its members was the prepa- 
ration of a national dictionary and grammar. This was followed by 
the foundation of the academy of Barcelona, and the academy of 
Spanish history, which dates from 1738, both important in their in- 
fluence upon the state of literary culture in Spain. Mr. Ticknor 
justly says,— 

“ But such associations everywhere, though they may be useful and even 
important in their proper relations, can neither create a new literature for a 
country, nor, where the old literature is seriously decayed, do much to revive 
it- The Spanish academies were no exceptions to this remark. All elegant 
culture had so nearly disappeared before the accession of the Bourbons, and 
there was such an insensibility to its value in those classes of society where it 
should have been most cherished, that it was plain the resuscitation must be 
the work of time, and that the land must long lie fallow before another harvest 
could be gathered in. During the entire reign of Philip the Fifth, therefore,— 
a reign which, including the few months of ‘his nominal abdication in favour 
of his son, extends to forty-six years,—we shall find undeniable traces of this 


unhappy state of things; few authors appearing who deserve to be named at 
all, and still fewer who demand a careful notice.”—Vol. iii, p. 224. 


In fact, this was the time in which the enfeebled genius of Spain 
yielded to the sway of France. French criticism, translations of the 
French authors, especially under the controlling influence of Luzan, 
superseded the old Castilian spirit, as well as expelled the bad taste 
which had infected the national literature from the time of Géngora. 
In connexion with this subject Mr. Ticknor makes the following 
remarks :— 


“¢ All the great sciences, both moral and physical, that had been for a hundred 
ears advancing with an accelerated speed everywhere else throughout Europe, 
fad been unable to force their way through the jealous guard which ecclesiastical 
and political despotism had joined to keep forever watching the passes of the 
Pyrenees. From the days of the Comuneros and the Reformation of Luther, 
when religious sects began to discuss the authority of princes and the rights of 
the people, and when the punishment of opinion became the settled nals of 
the Spanish state, everything in the shape of instruction that was not ap- 
proved by the Church was treated as dangerous. * * * * # 
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“ The Spanish universities, in fact, still taught from the same books they 
had used in the time of Cardinal Ximenes, and by the same methods. The 
scholastic philosophy was still regarded as the highest form of merely intellec- 
tual culture. Diego de Torres, afterwards distinguished for his knowledge in 
the physical sciences,—a man born and educated at Salamanca in the first 
half of the century,—-says, that, after he had been five years in one of the 
schools of the university there, it was by accident he learned the existence of 
the mathematical sciences. And, fifty years later, Blanco White declares 
that, like most of his countrymen, he should have completed his studies in the- 
ology at the university of Seville, without so much as hearing of elegant litera- 
ture, if he had not chanced to make the acquaintance of a person who intro- 
duced him to a partial knowledge of Spanish poetry. 

* %#* * * “Few persons in Spain in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century were so well informed as not to believe in astrology, and fewer still 
doubted the disastrous influence of comets and eclipses. The system of Co- 
pernicus was not only discouraged, but forbidden to be taught, on the ground 
that it was contrary to Scripture. The philosophy of Bacon, with all the con- 
sequences that had followed it, was unknown. It was not, perhaps, true, that 
the healing waters of knowledge had been rolled backward to their fountain, 
but no spirit oo had descended to trouble them, and they had now been 
kept stagnant till life was no longer in them, and life could no longer be sup- 
ported by them. It seemed as if the faculties of thinking and reasoning, in 
the better sense of these words, were either about to be entirely lost in Spain, 
or to be partly preserved only in a few scattered individuals, who, by the 
civil and ecclesiastical tyranny that oppressed them, would be prevented from 
diffusing even the imperfect light which they themselves enjoyed.”—Vol. iii, 


pp. 239-241. 


An attempt was made to remedy the state of things described in 
the preceding passage, by a learned monk named Benito Feyjod, 
born in 1676. This task was accomplished by the publication 
of two miscellaneous works, called “The Critical Theatre,” and 
“Learned and Inquiring Letters,” the last of which was finished in 
1760. These works produced an immense effect upon the country, 
notwithstanding the vehement opposition their author encountered 
from the prevailing bigotry of the people, and the still dangerous 
power of the Inquisition; “and when he died,” Mr. Ticknor writes, 
“in 1764, he could look back and see that he had imparted a move- 
ment to the human mind in Spain, which, though it was far from 
raising Spanish philosophy to a level with that of France and 
England, had yet given it a right direction, and done more for 
the intellectual life of his country than had been done for a 
century.” 

In the reign of Ferdinand the Sixth, some improvement upon the 
state of things in the time of his predecessor appeared, though 
Spain was still far behind the other nations of Europe. The reign 
of his successor, Charles the Third, witnessed the diminution of the 
power of the Pope in Spain, and is distinguished by the memorable 
fact that the last person who perished at the stake by ecclesiastical 
authority, was burnt for witchcraft at Seville in 1781. The external 
21* 
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prosperity of the country was increased by the judicious measures 
of the king and his able ministry. In this reign flourished the cele- 
brated Father Isla, whose “ History of the Famous Preacher, Father 
Gerund,” made, by its satirical yet true delineation of the popular 
pulpit orators of the times, a profound impression, and introduced 
a reform in the style of preaching. He wrote other works, besides 
amusing himself with a translation of Le Sage’s Gil Blas, which 
he declared to have been stolen from the manuscript of an Anda- 
lusian advocate. The controversy to which this question of original 
authorship gave rise is well known, particularly from a very able 
article published in the North American Review, by Mr. Alexander 
Everett, while he was Minister to Spain, and since republished in 
his Collective Works. The other principal writers belonging to this 
and the following reign are the two Moratins, Cadahalso, Melendez 
Valdes, Jovellanos, Quintana, and Iriarte. We had marked for 
citation a fine passage relating to the calamitous reign of Ferdi- 
nand the Seventh, but find room only for its concluding paragraph. 
After remarking that the masses in Spain have been less cor- 
rupted by the revolutions of the last century than those of any of 
the surrounding nations, Mr. Ticknor proceeds :— 


“ They are the same race of men, who twice drove back the crescent from 
the shores of Europe, and twice saved from shipwreck the great cause of 
Christian civilization. They have shown the same spirit at Saragossa that 
they showed two thousand years before at Saguntum. They are not a ruined 
people. And, while they preserve the sense of honour, the sincerity, and the 
contempt for what is sordid and base, that have so long distinguished their 
national character, they cannot be ruined. 

“ Nor, I trust, will such a people—still proud and faithful in its less favoured 
masses, if not in those portious whose names dimly shadow forth the glory 
they have inherited—fail to create a literature appropriate to a character in 
its nature so poetical. The old ballads will not indeed return; for the feel- 
ings that produced them are with by-gone things. The old drama will not 
be revived; society, even in Spain, would not now endure its excesses. The 
old chroniclers themselves, if they should come back, would find no miracles 
of valour or superstition to record, and no credulity fond enough to believe 
them. Their poets will not again be monks and soldiers, as they were in the 
days when the influences of the old religious wars and hatreds gave both their 
brightest and darkest colours to the elements of social life ; for the civilization 
that struck its roots into that soil has died out for want of nourishment. But 
the — — —that old Castilian race, that came from the mountains 
and filled the whole land with their spirit—have, I trust, a future before them 
not unworthy of their ancient fortunes and fame; a future full of materials 
for a generous history, and a poetry still more generous; happy if they have 
been taught, by the experience of the that, while reverence for whatever 
is noble and worthy is of the essence of poetical inspiration, and while religious 
faith and feeling constitute its true and sure foundations, there is yet a loyalty 
to mere rank and place, which degrades alike its possessor and Simm it would 
honour, and a blind submission to priestly authority, which narrows and de- 
bases the nobler faculties of the soul more than any other, because it sends 
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its — deeper. But if they have failed to learn this solemn lesson, in- 
scribed everywhere, as by the hand of Heaven, on the crumbling walls of 
their ancient institutions, then is their honourable history, both in civilization 
and letters, closed forever.”—Vol. iii, p. 351. 


We have thus surveyed a work whose foundations are laid broad 
and deep in the most comprehensive learning. The materials are 
wrought together with consummate art, and the finished structure 
will stand secure against the attacks of time. ‘The political fortunes 
of the Spanish people, the intellectual developments, and the reli- 
gious influences, which have marked the successive stages of their 
historical career, are traced in action and reaction upon each other. 
Heroic pictures of individual and national character, vast achieve- 
ments of genius, seemingly able to bring within its grasp the whole 
world of human thought, have been swiftly followed by the dreary 
waste of bigotry, whose breath withered and blighted the fairest 
flowers as they sprang from the rich soil of the national heart. Man 
in his greatness and in his weakness is here impressively drawn; 
and we rise from the contemplation of the picture with the deep and 
solemn feelings which such tragical contrasts, so vividly set before 
us, cannot fail to inspire. The example at once instructs, warns, 
and purifies. The sadness which fills us as we draw nigh the end, 
is somewhat heightened by the hope, so beautifully expressed in the 
earnest closing sentences, of a nobler future for the Castilian race, 
and for the romantic Spanish land. Gladly sharing in this hope, 
we shut the book over which we have so long delightedly lingered, 
and take leave of the subject which has stirred up so many recollec- 
tions of early studies. 





Art. IX.—LIFE OF REV. JOHN COLLINS. 


A Sketch of the Life of Rev. John Collins, late of the Ohio Conference. Cincinnati: 
Swormstedt & Power, 18mo., pp. 122. 


Tus tribute to cne of the most able, faithful, and successful of the pioneers 
of Methodism in the Great West is ascribed to the Hon. John M’Lean, of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. And it is not more interesting as an 
account of the religious experience and successful ministry of one of the. most 
gifted preachers of his time, (for such, by all testimony, John Collins was,) than 
as a proof that the highest position and the most engrossing duties of public 
life are not incompatible with an humble, earnest, and devoted love for Christ 
and his cause. 

Born in New-Jersey in 1769, Mr. Collins was converted in 1794, and soon 
commenced preaching. In 1803 he removed to Ohio, and for some years 
preached with great success as a local preacher. We quote the following ac- 
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count of the first Methodist sermon preached in Cincinnati, not only for its 
intrinsic interest, but also as an exhibition of the simple yet earnest Christian 
feeling of the author :-— 


“Mr. Collins preached, in 1804, the first Methodist sermon that was ever preached in 
Cincinnati, to twelve persons in an upper room. Who can read this and not think of 
that upper room in which the disciples of the Saviour met? An upper room, being retired, 
seemed to be a favourite place in which to worship in the introduction of Christianity. 
And this was not limited to Judea. One person, a most estimable lady, [Mrs. Denni- 
son,] is still living, and is a member of the Church, who heard that sermon. Her father 
occupied a small house on Main-street, (at that time there were no large houses in 
Cincinnati,) and kept an article for sale which Mr. Collins called to purchase. He 
inquired if there were any Methodists in town, and on being informed that the wife 
of the gentleman was a member, and that he had been reared in the Church, Mr. 
Collins clasped him in his arms with joy. And on being invited to preach, he con- 
sented. Word was sent to the neighbours, and twelve persons were collected, the 
same evening, in the small upper room. Mr. Collins took for his text a part of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth verses of the sixteenth chapter of Mark, ‘Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned.’ In a short time after 
the commencement of the discourse, the preacher and his congregation were in tears, 
which continued during the whole course of the sermon. Under this discourse one 
- individual received his conviction, and his conversion soon followed. He afterward 
became a local preacher. 

“On his departure the next morning, Mr. Collins promised to influence the Rev. 
John Sale to visit them for the purpose of organizing a Church. He came in a short 
time, and formed a class having eight members, and appointed Mr. Gibson its leader. 
The above lady is the only survivor of that class. T is was the beginning of Me- 
thodism in Cincinnati. Mr. Gibson was the only person in the Church whose cir- 
cumstances enabled him to entertain the preacher. 

“Will the reader linger a moment on that remarkable congregation of twelve; 
not remarkable for their positions in society, but as the first assemblage of Methodists, 
to hear a sermon by a Methodist preacher, in a town which, in a few years, was to 
become noted for Methodism. In the small apartment, lighted with one or two 
flickering candles, sat the twelve. The preacher performed his duty most faithfully 
and affectionately. Many tears were shed. Some wept under a conviction of their sins, 
others from a joyful hope of the future. The masse a word for each hearer, and it 
took effect. There were no dry eyes, nor unfeeling hearts, in the congregation. How 
small and how. humble was this beginning! and yet who can limit the consequences 
which followed it! One step led to another, Paes thus a chain of events succeeded, 
and are still in progress at this hour. A pebble is thrown into the ocean, which 
causes an undulation of the water to an almost unlimited extent. And is it not so 
in the moral world? An impulse for good is given; it gathers strength in purpose 
and in numbers, until it bears down and overcomes all opposition. 

“When states or empires rise in grandeur, we naturally recur to their earliest 
history with interest. e want to see and comprehend the germ, the embryo of that 
which has become great. And we are edified and instructed by the wonderful pro- 
gression of events. All men feel the force of this important fact; and interesting as 
it is, in relation to the progress of states, it becomes still more so in relation to the 
progress of Christianity. It retains the same life-giving principle which was so glo- 
riously manifested in the days of the apostles. However humble and unpromising, 
to all human appearance, the instruments may be in this great cause, their faithful 
labours are never in vain. What could have been more unpromising than the at- 
tempt of twelve fishermen and a tent-maker, to establish this system at the first, 
against the prejudices, the talents, the learning, and the wealth of the world? But 
the seed was sown, and the harvest was glorious. And Christianity is still the same. 
There is a divinity in it, and because its progress is a standing miracle, it docs not 
strike the world as miraculous. But what can be more miraculous than to change 
the current of the human heart, depraved and corrupt as it is? This is the greatest 
of all miracles. Had the miracle of healing all manner of diseases been continued, 
as in the days of the apostles, it would have been less striking than the changes 
which are daily witnessed.”—Pp. 15-21. 
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In 1807 Mr. Collins joined the travelling connexion, in which he remained 
effective, with a brief interval of location, until 1836, when he was returned as 
superannuated. Almost everywhere his preaching was so abundantly accom- 
panied by the Holy Spirit, that revivals of religion and the establishment of 
new churches followed his footsteps. His biographer gives the following sketch 
of his qualifications for the ministry :— 


“ Mr. Collins was not a classical scholar, but he was a deep thinker and an ex- 
tensive reader. Very few equalled him in Biblical knowledge, and he had a gene- 
ral acquaintance with history and literature. His perceptions were remarkabl 
acute, and his power of discrimination just and logical. His mind was so well 
balanced, that he had rarely, if ever, to regret what he had said or done. His na- 
ture was impulsive, but it was disciplined by grace and prudence. Though an acute 
logician, he did not care to treat his subjects in the most approved rules of scho- 
lastic discussions. He was a profound judge of human nature, and, in his addresses, 
he aimed more at the logic of the heart than of the head. His manner was entirely 
free from all affectation. His countenance showed a glow of affectionate benevolence 
and earnestness, which, if equalled, was never excelled; and the silvery, plaintive tones 
of his voice at once captivated the heart. He never preached without shedding many 
tears himself, and he almost always had a weeping congregation. His sermons did 
not consist so much of an inductive chain of reasoning, as of the most striking illus- 
trations of his subjects by facts drawn forth appropriately, and most impressively de- 
tailed. Many men of the most enlarged experience and observation have said, ‘We 
a, heard greater preachers than Mr. Collins, but we never heard one we liked so 
well. 

“He was not a Paul nor a Cephas; but he was like the beloved apostle John. 
His theme was love—love to God and man. His acquaintances, in going to hear 
him, expected a feast; and they were seldom disappointed. The entertainment 
afforded so many delightful dishes, so tastily got up, and so admirably suited to the 
appetite and the occasion, that those who attended were generally instructed and 
delighted ; and it may be said with as much truth in regard to him as to any other man, 
that no one ever heard him without forming resolutions to reform his life. His 
mind, not unfrequently, became full of. the inspiration of his subject; and on such 
occasions he rose to a height of impressive eloquence which was unsurpassed. These 
were never premeditated. They were of a character which defied all ingenuity and 
study. They were so spiritual in their conception, and so lofty in their description, 
as to seem to have no connexion with material things. And the gush of tears which 
always accompanied these elevations, made them irresistible. No one, for the time 
being, could find it in his heart to resist such appeals. He yielded at the moment, 
not only willingly, but penitently.”—Pp. 42-45. 


The incident narrated in the following passage gives occasion for some re- 
marks on special Providence, which we take great pleasure in quoting :— 


“Tn the early settlement of the country, Mr. Collins was riding up the Ohio river, 
some thirty or forty miles above Cincinnati, in company with a friend, when they 
came to the forks of the road: the left-hand road led to their place of destination ; 
the right was more circuitous, and increased the distance; but Mr. Collins, against 
remonstrance, preferred the latter, from an impression which he did not particularly 
define. It led to the mouth of Red Oak, where the town of Ripley is now situated. 
As they approached this point they saw a funeral procession, which they immedi- 
ately joined, and followed it to the grave. The corpse was the wife of a man who 
was an avowed infidel. After the grave was covered, Mr. Collins made known to 
the people that he was a preacher of the Gospel, and would then preach a sermon 
to all who should remain. No one left the ground. He read, for his text, a part 
of the twenty-fifth verse of the eleventh chapter of St. John: ‘I am the resurrection 
and the life: he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live; and 
he preached with an irresistible power. The solemnity of the occasion, and the 
circumstances which brought him to the place, added, no doubt, to the effect of the 
discourse. No one could apply circumstances more forcibly than Mr. Collins. 
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There were many tears and sobs in the congregation. The infidel husband was 
overwhelmed; and from that day and hour he renounced infidelity, shortly after 
became a member of the Church, and lived to adorn the Christian religion. 

“Mr. Collins believed in a special Providence, and he did not confer with flesh 
and blood, under a strong impulse of duty. And he yielded to the gentler emotions 
of the Spirit for good, even though he might not clearly see how the good was to be 
effected. The inclination to take the right-hand road was prompted, as he no doubt 
believed, by Providence, of which he could entertain no doubt when he saw the 
funeral procession, and preached to the mourning crowd. And is this too small a 
matier for Deity? Peter was called to preach > Cornelian; and his objections were 
overcome in an extraordinary manner. Philip, being prompted by the Spirit, joined 
himself to the chariot of the eunuch, and ‘preached to him Jesus.’ And who, that 
believes the Bible, does not believe that the same Spirit operates, more or less, upon 
Christians of the present day? The mode of its action may not seem to be mira- 
culous ; but it is spiritually discerned. It is a divine agency—that spirit, or light, a 
portion of which is given to every man. It leads to good actions and happy results. 
And we are commanded not to ‘quench the Spirit. Every religion, without this 
spirit, is cold and lifeless. John says: ‘ Believe not every spirit; but try the spirits, 
whether they are of God.’ The revelator was ‘in the spirit on the Lord’s day.’ 
The apostles, ‘ after they came to Mysia, assayed to go into Bythinia; but the Spirit 
suffered them not.’ 

“This doctrine is Scriptural; and it affords the sweetest consolation to the Chris- 
tian. He can readily believe, if a ‘sparrow falls not to the ground without his no- 
tice,’ and the ‘very hairs of his head are numbered,’ that there is a special providence 
in his ways. And this encourages him to be firm under the most trying emer- 
gencies.”—Pp. 62-66. 


Scattered through the work are several very suggestive parsages in regard 
to the duties, responsibilities, and rewards of the Christian minister. From 
among them we select the following :— 


“ Who can estimate the good that may be done by a devoted minister of the Gos- 
pel? Whether at home or abroad, on a journey, or engaged in his pastoral labour, 
every day brings to him new duties and privileges. The dawn of every morning is 
new to himself and to the world, and it constitutes a new chapter in the great drama 
of life. The sun rises to its zenith and then declines, as it has done since the be- 
ginning of time. How numerous and important are the events of each day! Phy- 
sical nature, true to its laws, moves onward in its infinite modes of operation; but 
moral agency affords a theme of contemplation, of far higher and deeper importance 
than the laws of matter, whether applied to this globe, or to the endless systems of the 
universe. On this moral agency is founded our accountability, and the day of judg- 
ment. And each accountable individual, every day of his life, adds something to 
that record by which he shall be judged. Is this, indeed, true? It is, if the Scrip- 
tures be true. What importance is thus given to the events of each day! and how 
little do we reflect upon it! 

“ But the pious minister of the Gospel, who has given up all for Christ, improves 
every hour in every day, in recommending the religion he professes. He does this 
in his appearance, in his words, and in his acts; and the impulse thus given in- 
creases with time. In this way the works of many are seen per felt, long after their 
acts have been forgotten by the living. But in the day of judgment, nothing shall 
be lost. -All things will then be made manifest in the presence of the human race. 
What a glorious reward will await the faithful minister !”—Pp. 89-91. 


On the qualifications essential to the preacher of the Gospel, the sentiments 
of this writer may be of use to some who are getting wiser than their fathers :— 


“ The man who aspires to eminence, must consider his work only when he 
leaves college. He has laid a foundation for a structure, which it will require his 
whole life to complete. But if he rest upon his college coufse, in a few years he will 
forget almost all that is valuable which he has learned. To avoid this, he must 
constantly add to his stock of information. But the man who cannot claim these 
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advantages, is often more studious in the acquisition of knowledge, from a conscious- 
ness of his deficiency. And this applies especially to the itinerant members of the 
Methodist Church. They are in the daily practice of preaching to a different con- 
gregation, which requires the exercise of their talents, and urges them to the attain- 
ment of knowledge. Facts will show how much many of these men, in vigorous 
eloquence and power, surpass those who have passed through college. Every man 
must make himself; the college cannot do this for him. Some who had very few 
advantages in early life, may be most emphatically said to be great men. Indeed, 
every man who becomes eminent, must be, in a substantial sense, a self-made man. 

“ Bishop M‘Kendree was not a classical scholar; and yet there has not appeared 
in the Methodist connexion a finer model as a preacher. He was eloquent, in the 
true sense of the term. Few men ever filled the pulpit with greater dignity and 
usefulness ; and the beautiful simplicity of his sermons was, perhaps, unequalled in 
our country. 4 

“ Classical learning is of great value, and should be acquired, if practicable, by 
every individual who aims at a professional life. But this learning does not qualify 
an individual for the high duties of the pulpit or the bar. There must be a deeper 
knowledge, which can only be attained by much reading and mature reflection. 
An individual who is brought in contact with men, and whose aim it is to influence 
them, must become acquainted with the sympathies of human nature. And he must 
himself possess those sympathies in a high degree, or his efforts will be in vain. How 
often have we seen men in the pulpit, with great zeal, and in a vociferous manner, speak 
for hours without producing any other effect than weariness on their hearers! Such 
speakers, however zealous, are strangers to those gushing emotions of the heart 
which, with an electric effect, are imparted to the auditory. Without these, no man 
can be eloquent. He may be instructive; he may string his sentences together, and 
embody all the figures of rhetoric, but he can never reach and overcome the citadel 
of the heart. And unless he can do this, he can never become a successful instru- 
ment of reform.”—Pp. 46-49. 


We should be glad to quote more largely from this little book did our space 
allow, but we hope our readers will all procure and enjoy it for themselves. 





Art. X—SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


(1.) Messrs. Lane & Scott have just issued a small and beautiful devo- 
tional volume, entitled “ Living Waters, drawn from the Fountains of Holy 
Scripture and Sacred Poetry, for Daily Use,” (18mo., pp. 200.) It contains a 
passage of Scripture and a stanza of verse for every morning and evening 
throughout the year,—the texts being alphabetically arranged under each 
month. The utility of such manuals has long been known; and this is a very 
neat and convenient one. It has the novel advantage of an Index of subjects 
at the end, thus making it serve for a collection of Scripture promises. 





(2.) Messrs. Huntinaton & SAVAGE (New-York) are indefatigable and 
deservedly successful school-book publishers. So far as we have examined 
their publications, there has not been a dad one among them. This course, 
continued, will make their imprint of itself a recommendation for a book. 
They have just issued.a new edition of Burritt’s “‘ Geography of the Heavens, 
revised and corrected by O. M. Mrrcuett, A. M., Director of the Cincinnati 
Observatory,” with a new Atlas to illustrate the text, containing twenty-four 
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star-charts. To adapt the work to the present state of the science, Prof. 
Mitchell has in great part re-written it; and the charts have been prepared 
expressly for it. The same publishers have sent us Woodbury’s “* Youth’s Song- 
Book for Schools, Classes, and the Social Circle,” whereof, not being musical, 
we cannot speak with any knowledge. 





(3.) Messrs. Harper & BROTHERS are now publishing in numbers 
the “ Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey, by his son, Rev. C. C. 
SouTuey, M. A,” to be completed in six parts, of which we have received 
two, carrying the biography down to 1805. It is hardly possible that any of 
the subsequent numbers can be equal in interest to the first, which contains an 
auto-biography (in that delicious prose of which Southey was the rarest master) 
of the first fifteen years of his life. The change in passing from it to his son’s 
writing, is like the transition from a smooth highway to a cross-road full of ruts 
and stones. But the son has wisely chosen to write very little; the book, as 
far as we have it, is made up mostly of Southey’s letters,—and delightful gos- 
siping, easy, erudite letters they are. Till we have the whole, we have 
nothing to say in the way of criticism; thanks are all we have to utter for so 
rich a feast as the book has afforded us. We quote one passage for the bene- 
fit of our readers—and our own. Remember that Southey wrote more reviews 
perhaps than any man of his time, and then see what he says in a letter of 
March 30th, 1804: 

“T look upon the invention of reviews to be the worst injury which literature has 
received since its revival. People formerly took up a book to learn from it, and 
with a feeling of respectful thankfulness to the man who had spent years in acquiring 
that knowledge, which he communicates to them in a few hours; now they only look 
for faults. Everybody is a critic; that is, every reader imagines himself superior 


_ the author, and reads his book that he may censure it, not that he may improve 
ry it."—P. 177. 


Sinenctiiiin 





(4.) “History of the Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, from the 
Organization of the Missionary Society to the Present Time, by Rev. W. P. 
STRICKLAND, A.M.” (Cincinnati, Swormstedt & Power, 1850: 12mo., pp. 338.) 
A record, in permanent form, of the Missionary operations of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, has begun to be a necessity; the Reports of former years 
being now quite rare. This volume digests the substance of these Reports, 
and a great deal of other matter, under appropriate heads, into a connected 
narrative of the whole work. It is divided into twelve chapters. The /irst 
gives an account of the organization of the society. We should have been 
glad to see here an account of the “ Missionary Society within the bounds of 
the Philadelphia Conference,” which was formed before the present Parent 
Society. Chapters II-IV. treat of the home work, namely, the missions to des- 
titute points within the bounds of the several conferences, and the missions 
among the Indian tribes. Chapters V -X. are occupied with the foreign mis- 
sions in Africa, Oregon, South America, Texas, and China. The Mission to 
the Germans of our own country is exhibited separately in the ninth chap- 
ter. The twelfth chapter is an urgent appeal in behalf of missions; and an 
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Appendix contains several valuable speeches and other missionary docu- 
ments. We wish we could finish our summary by mentioning a copious Jndez, 
but that feature, so essential to the usefulness of a book of reference like this, 
is unfortunately wanting. We hope the author will supply the lack for his 
next edition,—and we trust that many editions may be called for. The book 
should be read by every Methodist minister, and placed in every Methodist 


family. 


(5.) AMONG recent biographies we have been more edified by none than 
by “ Memoirs of Mrs. Angeline B. Sears, with Extracts from her Correspond- 
ence, by Mrs. M. Hamurne.” (Cincinnati, Swormstedt & Power: New- 
York, Lane & Scott: 18mo., pp. 294.) There was nothing very remarkable 
in Mrs. Sears’ experience until the last year of her life,—but that year was 
full of blessing to her; and the modest record of it given in this little book 
will, we trust, be made a blessing to the Church. 





(6.) “ Sketches of Minnesota, the New-England of the West, by E. §. Seymour,” 
(New-York, Harper & Brothers: 12mo., pp. 281.) The expansion of our 
country is almost fearful. Here is a new book about a far-off land in the 
North-West, of which but a few years ago less was known than of the anti- 
podes; and the book tells us not only of surveys and pre-emptions, but of 
towns and villages, of churches and schools, springing up as by magic. The 
writer is evidently unpractised in author-craft, but he sees well, and describes 
well what he sees. The book is divided into two parts, of which the first 
gives the history of the territory now known as Minnesota, and the second 
contains the author’s itinerary through it. We commend it to all who think 
of emigration to the great North-West. 


(7.) “Ireland as I saw it: the Character, Condition, and Prospects of the 
People, by W. S. Batcu,” (New-York, G. P. Putnam, 1850: 12mo., pp. 482,) 
is a sketch prepared, we should think, in haste, of a rapid journey through 
certain parts of Ireland. The book is too large for the matter. But the au- 
thor has a quick eye, and he has given some very graphic descriptions, as well 
as shrewd remarks, upon the state of Ireland and its causes. 


(8.) “ An Historical Geography of the Bible, by Rev. Lyman COLEMAN,” 
(Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co., 1850: 12mo., pp. 513,) is a work prepared 
with truly German skill and diligence, and at the same time adapted to practical 
use in families, as well as in school and College classes. The results of modern 
research in sacred Geography and Topography are set forth in connexion with 
the history of each locality ; thereby securing a double association to interest 
the student, and to fix what he reads in his memory. Appended to the book 
are valuable historical tables, with Indexes to the passages of Scripture quoted, 
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a general Index, and, what is of special value, an Index of places, with refer- 
ences to their localities on the maps. The maps themselves are not old ones 
reproduced, as is too often the case in books of this class, but have been care- 
fully prepared anew, on the basis of Kiepert’s Bibel Atlas. The book is one 
of the few that we can commend without any reservation. 





(9.) Mr. G. P. R. James, who has written so many scores of novels, has of 
late betaken himself, with his wonted industry, to history. But whether his 
latest book, ‘“‘ Dark Scenes of History,” (New-York, Harper & Brothers, 12mo., 
pp- 419,) be history or fiction, it puzzles us to say. On the whole we are in- 
clined to think it ts history, with just as little of the novel-painting as one so 
long used to making pictures could well lay on. The “Scenes” are sketches 
of those dark events in human history which are associated with the names of 
Herod, Arthur of Brittany, Perkin Warbeck, and Wallenstein; of the bar- 
barous cruelties by which the proud order of the Templars was finally extin- 
guished, and of the not less barbarous persecutions endured by the Albigenses. 
Altogether the book, truthful though it be, is too dark for our taste. It affords 
proof, however, that the horrors of history in reality transcend those of fiction. 





(10.) “ The Early Conflicts of Christianity, by Rev. W. INcRanAM Kip, D. D.” 
(New-York, D. Appleton & Co., 12mo., pp. 288.) The plan of this book is ad- 
mirably conceived. The outward obstacles which Christianity had to encounter 
in the outset, in the way of persecution and oppression, have been often detailed. 
This book, on the other hand, undertakes to sketch the spiritual and intel- 
lectual enemies which Christ’s truth had to encounter, and exhibits them under 
the five heads of Judaism, Grecian Philosophy, the Licentious Spirit of the 
Age, Barbarism, and the Pagan Mythology. Dr. Kip, in his Preface, charac- 
terizes the work as a “gleaning from the writings of those who have gone 
before,”—and he was wise in so doing; for he owes a great deal, both of sub- 
stance and language, to the authors whom he cites, if we may judge from a 
glance at one or two of his references. But, as a well-conceived and well- 
prepared compilation, the book has merit. 


———__—_ 34 





(11.) Messrs. Puitiies, Sampson, & Co., of Boston, have commenced issuing 
“The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, by Epwarp 
Gr1BBoN,” with Milman’s Notes. It will be completed in six volumes, duode- 
cimo, uniform with their neat edition of Hume ; and will be the most portable 
and convenient edition of Gibbon ever issued. A new and copious Index 
will be added. 





—_>?----—_" 


(12.) Tue sixth and last volume of “ Hume’s History of England” (Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co., Boston, 12mo., pp. 554) has appeared. It ends with a com- 
plete Index to the whole work. We renew our recommendation of this edi- 


tion as one of surpassing neatness, cheapness, and convenience. 
: 
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(13.) “A Brief Treatise on the Canon and Interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, 
by ALEXANDER M’CLELLAND, Prof. of Biblical Literature in the Theological 
Seminary at New-Brunswick,” (New-York, Carters, 12mo., pp. 236.) Some 
years ago we read with great pleasure Dr. M’Clelland’s brief “ Manual of Sa- 
cred Interpretation ;” and we are glad to see it again in this new and improved 
form. The portion on the Canon is new, and contains, within the space 
of a few pages, the substance of the proof of the canonicity of the Scrip- 
tures both of the Old and New Testaments. The whole book is marked by 
strong sénse and direct logical thinking. It is well adapted for the use of 
Christians in general, as well as of junior theological students,—indeed it is the 
only book on the subject suited to general reading. 





i tt 


(14.) “ The East ; Sketches of Travel in Egypt and the Holy Land, by Rev. 
J. A. Spencer, M. A.” (New-York, G. P. Putnam, 1850: 8vo., pp. 503.) 
Mr. Spencer spent six months, it appears, in Egypt and the Holy Land, and 
this ample volume is the record of what he saw. It contains also a good deal 
of information, topographical, antiquarian, and other, gathered from somewhat 
extended reading ; though it does not pretend to learning, or to any discussion . 
founded on researches into original sources of knowledge. The narration is 
plain and unadorned; but not destitute of clearness, and occasionally ap- 
proaching to graphic descriptive power. Yet, on the whole, Mr. Spencer’s 
style is too heavy for this species of writing. A book of travels intended for 
general readers, as this is, needs other qualities than honesty and industry, 
indispensable as these qualities are. Mr. Spencer sides with Dr. Olin and 
Mr. Williams against Dr. Robinson’s conclusions with regard to the site of the 
Holy Sepulchre, though he’ adds no new elements for the settlement of the 
question. Mr. Putnam has done his part towards the getting out of the book 
in that style of elegance and ample illustration which he has introduced—al- 
most as a new era—into American publishing. 





(15.) We have received the first volume of “ Mahomet and his Successors, by 
Wasuineaton Irvine,” (New-York, G. P. Putnam, 12mo., pp. 373.) Mr. 
Irving, with characteristic modesty, says in his preface that the book “ bears 
the type of a work intended for a family library, in constructing which the 
whole aim of the writer has been to digest into an easy, perspicuous, and flow- 
ing narrative the admitted facts concerning Mahomet, with such legends and 
traditions as have been wrought into the whole system of Oriental literature ; 
and at the same time to give such a summary of his faith as might be sufficient 
for the more general reader.” The book fulfils this promise. It is written in 
Irving’s usual style of transparent clearness; it develops the history of Ma- 
homet’s mind and character with simplicity and probability ; and the narra- 
tive of his gradual self-deception and of the growth of evil passions in his heart 


is well sustained. But the author’s estimate of Mahomet’s character is, in our 


view, altogether too favourable; and in this, as in most of his writings, there is 


no sufficiently decided manifestation of a Christian element, 
® 
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(16.) The “ Iconographic Encyclopedia of Science, Literature, and Art, edited by 
Prof. S. F. Barrp, of Dickinson College,” (New-York, R. Garrigue,) has now 
reached its sixth monthly issue. The subjects embraced in the letter-press 
of the fifth and sixth parts are Magnetism, Electricity, Meteorology, Chemistry, 
and Mineralogy ; and of these, as of the topics heretofore treated, condensed 
and accurate treatises—not mere fragments—are presented. We find all our 
statements in regard to the ability of Prof. Baird, the translator and editor, 
fully confirmed ; and the general voice of the press attests the ample success 
of his labours thus far. He is assisted in the department of the Natural Sci- 
ences by Messrs. Agassiz, Haldeman, and other eminent scientific men. One 
point in the publisher’s statement should call the special attention of those of 
our readers who possess the Encyclopedia Americana :— 

“ The plates of this Encyclopedia were originally designed for illustrations to the 
Conversations-Lexicon of Brockhaus, which is the original of the Encyclopedia 
Americana. The plates of the Iconographic Encyclopzdia will therefore be found 
by all owners of the Encyclopedia Americana an invaluable supplement to this 
latter work, while the elaborate text, which is published with the valuable assistance 
of the most distinguished American scholars, makes the Iconographic Encyclopedia 
a complete work in itself, being not merely explanatory of the designs of the plates, 
but embracing full and original treatises of the sciences illustrated.’ 

The price of the Iconographic Encyclopedia is only $1 per part, including 
eighty pages of letter-press and twenty engravings; and, by a special arrange- 
ment with the Post-Office Department, single parts of the Encyclopedia can 
be forwarded now through the Post-Office; postage only twelve and a half 


cents. 
—_— +> e—____—_—— 


(17.) We have seldom read a more earnest sermon than one entitled “ The 
Kingdom of God: a Discourse preached before the Synod of New-Jersey, Oct. 
17th, 1849, by C. K. Imprie, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Rahway, N. J.” 
(New-York, Franklin Knight, 18mo., pp. 147.) It is an urgent appeal for the 
study of the Second Advent, as absolutely necessary to a just theory and prac- 
tice in the work of Missions. It is written in the declamatory style so com- 
mon among the advent writers as to be almost characteristic of the class; but 
is, nevertheless, pointed and well argued. 


(18.) Wer have received the first volume of “ Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of THomas Cuarmers, D. D., by his son-in-law, W. Hanna, LL. D.,” (New- 
York, Harper & Brothers, 12mo., pp. 514.) The whole work is to be com- 
pleted in three volumes, of which the first carries the biography down to the 
year 1814. In point of religious interest, this volume will probably not be 
surpassed by those that are to follow, as it contains the account of that re- 
markable transition in Dr. Chalmers’ religious life—his conversion, we may 
with all propriety call it—in which he passed from a clergyman observing 
decent proprieties and neglecting vital religion, into a fervent, fearless, earnest 
preacher of the peculiar and essential doctrines of evangelical Christianity. 
Our readers must not suppose that because so much has been said and written 
of Chalmers, they will find in this biography no new revelations of his genial 
honesty and simplicity of character, of his straightforward directness in the path 
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of duty, and of his humble consecration of intellectual power of the highest 
class on the altar of his Lord and Master. We shall await the appearance of 
the remaining volumes with eagerness. 





.4~<i> 
—_? < 


(19.) We have several times mentioned the neat edition of school classics 
edited by Drs. Schmitz and Zumpt, now in course of republication by Messrs. 
Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. Another volume of the series has just ap- 
peared, namely, “ M. T. Ciceronis Orationes Selecte, XU,” (18mo., pp. 300.) 
We need add nothing to our commendation, before expressed, both of the 
plan of the series and of its execution. 





(20.) A supicrovs friend, who is at the head of a large school, told us a few 
weeks since that we had spoken too strongly in favour of a certain elementary 
French grammar “as the best extant,” inasmuch as Pinney’s books were 
“better.” The publishers (Messrs. Huntington & Savage) have since sent us 
Pinney’s, namely, the “ First Book in French,” (18mo., pp. 182;) the “ Practi- 
cal French Grammar,” (12mo., pp. 400;) and the “ Progressive French Read- 
er,” (12mo., pp. 277.) We find these books to be excellent applications 
of the oral method, and to contain also a more systematic and progressive 
exposition of the grammar than Ollendorff or Manesca. 





(21.) Messrs. D. AprLeTon & Co. have published a new modification of “ Ol- 
lendorff’s Method” as applied to French; prepared by M. VALvE, long known 
as a successful teacher of French. The lessons are divided into shorter por- 
tions, and numerous additions made, among them Mr. Value’s own system 
of French pronunciation, his grammatical synopsis, and a new Index. We 
have examined the book with some care, and think it can hardly fail to be a 
successful manual in the hands of a good teacher. 





<i» 6 


(22.) A NEW elementary book on Natural Philosophy should have strong 
claims to justify its appearance after the excellent works of Prof. Olmsted 
and Prof. Johnston, so recently laid before the public. We have therefore 
looked with some care into “ Elements of Natural Philosophy, designed as a 
Text-Book for Academies, High-Schools, and Colleges, by ALONZO GRAY, A.M.” 
(New-York, Harper & Brothers, 12mo., pp. 405,) and feel ourselves entitled 
to bid it welcome. It shows everywhere the mark of thorough working out, 
and that with a definite view to practical use in the school-room. For this 
purpose it has passed through an unusual, but very useful process—the printed 
sheets having been used in class-instruction before the edition was put to press. 
A good peculiarity of the work is a summary proposition, or propositions, of the 
substance of each section, placed at the head of the section. It also contains 
a large stock of examples for practice. The book deserves a wide circu- 
lation. 
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(23.) Tue pleasantest, if not the most useful, books of modern times are the 
volumes of collected essays of the ablest writers in the several Reviews. A 
new one has been added to the list in “ Historical Studies, by G. W. GREENE,” 
(New-York, Putnam, 12mo., pp. 467.) All the papers in this volume (except 
one) have appeared at intervals in the North American Review, forming the 
able and attractive series of articles on Italian subjects which has reflected so 
much credit upon that journal. 


as 





4<ite 
<< 


(24.) Messrs. Harper & Brotuers have done many wonders in the way 
of cheap book-publishing; but they have now capped the climax in com- 
mencing the publication of “ Hume’s History of England,” in a series of fine 
duodecimo volumes, of which the first has appeared. It is in every respect, 
paper, printing, binding, and all, a well-executed book, and it is sold at the 
price of forty cents! The whole work will be completed in six volumes at 
the same price. They purpose to print Gibbon and Macaulay in the same 
form, and at the same prices. That no money will be made by the publishers 
is very certain; but the public will gain fine editions of these great histories 
at prices merely nominal. 





(25.) Wx have received and carefully examined a copy of Sartain’s picture 
of the “ Death-Bed of Wesley.” From some notices in the newspapers we 
had expected to find the print a total failure, but our examination has most 
agreeably disappointed us. The general impression of the picture is very 
striking, and though some of the less important figures are not worked out 
so carefully as in the large London engraving, the principal feature, the 
dying patriarch, is, as it appears to us, decidedly better than in the English 
print. Both are magnificent engravings, and there is ample room for the en- 
couragement of both in the wide community of American Methodism. The 
remarkable cheapness of Sartain’s puts it within the reach of even very 
limited means. 





6~<im+s< 
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(26.) Too late for careful examination we have received an “ Essay on Chris- 
tian Union, by CHARLES ADAMS, with an Introduction by Rev. THomas 
De Wirt, D. D.” (New-York, Samuel Hueston, 18mo., pp. 169.) At present 
we can only chronicle its appearance. The first article in the present num- 
ber of this journal will afford some notion of the author’s interest in the subject, 
and of his mode of handling it. 


—— I-19 19 


Or the following pamphlets, essays, sermons, &c., we regret that we are 
unable to give anything more than the titles :— 

Auricular Confession in the Protestant Episcopal Church; considered in a 
Series of Letters addressed to a Friend in North Carolina, by a Protestant 
Episcopalian. 

A Pastoral Letter to the Clergy and Laity of his Diocese, by the Right Rev. 
L. Srttrman Ives, D. D., Bishop of North Carolina. 
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An Address delivered at the Fifth Anniversary of the Wyoming Seminary, 
Kingston, Pa., July 18th, 1849, by Hon. George W. Woopwarp. 

Adam and Christ Contrasted: a Discourse, showing that Christ hath given 
Man a better Probation than that which he lost through Adam, by Rev. Dan- 
IEL Wisk, A. M., Pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Fall River, Mass. 

The Able Minister of the New-Testament: an Anniversary Discourse, de- 
livered before the Literary Societies of the Methodist General Biblical Institute, 
at Concord, New Hampshire, Nov. 7th, 1849, by Rev. D. W. Cuark, A. M., 
Pastor of the Vestry-Street Methodist Episcopal Church, New-York City. 

Discourse on History, as a Branch of the National Literature; delivered 
before the Belles Lettres Society of Dickinson College, by Jos R. Tyson, an 
Honorary Member. 

Juvenile Depravity and Crime in our City. A Sermon, by THomas L. 
Harris, Minister of the Independent Christian Congregation, Broadway, N. Y., 
preached in the Stuyvesant Institute, Sunday Morning, Jan. 13th, 1850: with 
an Appendix embodying the recent Report of the Chief of Police concerning 
Destitution and Crime among Children in the City. 

Social Classes: an Oration delivered before the General Union Philoso- 
phical Society of Dickinson College, Carlisle, Penn., July 11th, 1849, by Rev. 
GrorGE A. Correy, A. M., a Graduate Member.’ Washington, D. C. 

The Nile, Pharaonic, Persian, Ptolemaic, Roman, Byzantine, Saracenic, 
Memlook, and Ottoman, its ancient Monuments, its Modern Scenery, and the 
varied Characteristics of its People, on the River, Alluvium, and Deserts, 
exhibited in a grand Panoramic Picture explained in Oral Lectures, em- 
bracing the latest Researches, Archeological, Biblical, and Historical; and 
illustrated by a Gallery of Egyptian Antiquities, Mummies, with splendid 
Tableaux of Hieroglyphical Writings, Paintings, and Sculptures, by GEORGE 
R. Guippon. 

The Fathers of New-England: an Oration delivered before the New- 
England Society of New-York, December 21, 1849, and published at their 
Request, by Horace BUSHNELL. 

The Study of Medicine; an Introductory Lecture, delivered in the Hall 
of the Philadelphia College of Medicine, October 15th, 1849, by Tuomas D. 
MitcHeEtt, M.D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine. 

The Chants of the Protestant Episcopal Church, pointed for Singing, by 
T. CARPENTER. 

Prize Essay.—Nash, on Unconditional Perseverance. 
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Miscellanies. 


Art. XI—MISCELLANIES. 


[Unper this title we purpose to publish, from time to time, short articles, either origi- 
nal, or selected from foreign journals, on topics of Biblical Literature and Theology. 
We shall also admit brief letters, from any who may be disposed to question state- 
ments of fact, doctrine, or interpretation found in the pages of this Journal. 


I. 
Apparent Discrepancies in the Evangelists’ Account of Christ's Appear- 
ance to Mary Magdalene after his Resurrection. 


Tue Gospel narratives, (Matt. xxviii, 1-15; Mark xvi, 2-11; Luke xxiv, 1-12; 
John xx, 1-18,) when carefully adjusted in their several incidents to each other, dis- 
tinctly indicate that Mary Magdalene was not among the Galilean women who were 
favoured with the first sight of their risen Master, she having just then left them to 
call Peter and John; and that Christ afterward revealed himself to her separately. 
(See Robinson’s Greek Harmony of the Gospels, §§. 160-164.) But one expression 
of Mark, (xvi, 9,) “Jesus..... appeared first (xpatov) to Mary Magdalene,” seems 
to contradict this arrangement directly. Several methods of reconciling this dis- 
cordance have been devised, but they are all untenable, as may be seen from a 
luminous article by Dr. Robinson, in the Bibliotheca Sacra for Feb., 1845, p. 177. 
Nor is the explanation there adopted and illustrated from Hengstenberg entirely 
satisfactory. It consists in considering the mpaérov as put by Mark relatively, to 
denote the first of the three appearances related by him, the wera vaira of verse 12 
introducing a second appearance, and the torepov of verse 14 as serving to mark 
the last. Any reader, taking the words in their natural construction, would 
infallibly understand Mark as meaning to say absolutely, that Christ’s first 
public appearance was made to Mary, and two of his subsequent ones to_other 
persons. The expressions of Paul (1 Corinthians xv, 5-8) and John, (xxi, 14,) 
adduced to sustain the above interpretation, are not to the point; for they are both 
strictly true, taken just as they read, without any such relative limitation. More- 
over, the question still remains, why does Mark single out this appearance to Mary, 
rather than the previous one to several women? Let us see if a closer inspection 
of the facts will not clear up the difficulty, without resorting to any such expedients. 
Independently of this zparov of Mark, the incidents, it seems to me, may naturally 
be arranged as in the following scheme. 











oo Occurrences: wees] Se | aie 
4 00| Earthquake and resurrection.......-...........-- 2-4 9 
‘“* 15;The women set out for the sepulchre ............ 1 2,3 1 ] 
“ 30/They arrive, Mary Magdalene returns..........-.| 5-7 | 4-7 | 2-8 | 1,2 
“ 45|She reaches Peter and John’s house...-........-- 3 
‘“ 45|The other women flee from the sepulchre ...-..... 8 8 9 
‘ 50|Peter, John, and Mary Magdalene set out for it.... 12 3 
“ §5)The other women meet Jesus............-------| 9,10 
“« )The soldiers report their accident..-......----.-- 11-15 
“ 57/ John arrives at the sepulchre ............------- “1 4,5 
& Odi Peter: arrives there: 6.06 se ipuieide ce ce ewe ceed se 6-9 
“ 05/They both return home........---.--.---+----- “ 10 
‘“ “ /Mary Magdalene arrives at the sepulchre....-... .- 11-18 
« “|The other women report their interview with Christ 

to the other apostles..........--... heve-ueuawe 9-1] 
“ 10|Mary Magdalene meets with Christ.....-...-..-. 9 14-17 
‘“* 30,She reports to the disciples..-......---+-+------- 10,11) 10 | 18 














* See note on next page. 
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By this it appears that Christ’s appearance to the other women could not well 
have preceded that to Mary by much more than a quarter of an hour ; and if the time 
for the other women’s return be so lengthened as to make the appearance to Mary 
precede that to them, the intcrval in this direction cannot still be made to exceed 
fifteen minutes, as any one may see by making the corresponding changes in the 
above table. Now I suggest, whether Mark, in speaking in this gencral way of 
Christ’s visits, would be likely to distinguish between two appearances so nearly 
coincident? The very parties who witnessed, or heard them reported, would not 
themselves have noticed so slight a priority without instituting some such calcula- 
tion as the above, which they were in no state of mind at the time to make. It appears 
to me, therefore, that, in the verse under consideration, Mark designs to refer to 
both these appearances as one, and he mentions Mary’s name particularly, because 
of her prominence in the whole matter, just as he places her first in the list in 
verse 1, (compare Matt. xxvii, 56, 61; xxviii, 1.) This identification is confirmed 
by the fact, that none of the Evangelists mention both of these appearances—Matthew 
and Luke narrating the events just as if Mary had been with the other women at 
the time of their meeting with Christ, while Mark and John speak of the appear- 
ance to her only; yet they all obviously embrace in their accounts the two-fold ap- 
pearance. Luke also explicitly includes Mary among the women who brought the 
tidings to the Apostles, evidently not distinguishing her subsequent report from that 
of the others with whom she at first went out. This idea is, in fact, the key to the 
whole plan of the Gospel accounts of this matter; the design of the writers being 
not to furnish each a complete narrative of all the incidents in their exact order, but 
to show that these Galilean women were, as a company, the first witnesses of Christ’s 
resurrection. In this way the whole difficulty, which has caused so much hyper- 
criticism and ocxavdadropéc vanishes, and the vaunted contradiction turns out, as 
usual, to have existence merely in a misconception of the rationale of Scripture, 
which expresses facts without any jealous nicety as to minute circumstances. 

Flushing, L. I. JAMES STRONG. 


(NoTE.—According to the astronomical formula, the duration of distinct twilight at that time 
of the year, in the latitude of Jerusalem, is one hour forty minutes ; which would make extreme 
daybreak oeccur about four o’clock, as it was near the time of the vernal equinox.] 


II. 


Quotation of the Prophecy of Christ's Transfixion.—Zech. xi, 10; 
John xix, 37, 


One of the most perplexing classes of difficulties experienced by the careful reader 
of the New Testament, arises from the indefinite manner in which its writers cite 
the language of the Old Testament, their common formule, o¢ yéyparrat, iva rAn- 
pady 7d py Sév, often leaving us in doubt whether they design to stamp the passages 
as positive predictions, or mere accommodations to some accidental circumstance. In 
the quotation referred to, this ambiguity is increased by the peculiar phraseology of 
the original, which is as follows: —1"59 TIPO] TAPT ADR OR WR WM. 
The translator of this portion of the Septuagint version has rendered the passage, 
evidently with no clear perception of its force, kai émiBAépovrat mpog pe, av? ay 
Katupynoavto’ Kal Képovrar én’ abrév, and they will look to me on account of their 
mockery, and bewail him. John translates and cites it thus, cai méAw étépa ypady 
déyer’ "Owovrar eic dv éSexévtnoav. The chief difficulty consists in disposing of 
the “ me,” “DR, as the object of “ pierced,” (through the relative with DX, the sign 
of the Aamendentn accusative,) in such a way as to harmonize with the ‘ ‘ him,” 153, 


22* 
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in the subsequent clause, for whom the people are to “mourn,” since Jehovah is 
obviously the speaker. Several attempts may be seen in Kuindl, (in loc.,) who can 
make nothing out of it but a mere general dlustration; which does not satisfy the 
marked character of the incident, nor John’s pointed introduction of it. Even 
Liicke can only say respecting it:—‘ Die Stelle des Zacharias steht in einem Zu- 
sammenhange, dem man den idealen Messianischen Charakter nicht absprechen 
kann, wiewohl die Messianischen Person darin sehr dunkel und unklar dargestellt 
ist.” (Comment. in loc.) 

May I propose the following version and explication ?—* They will [in that pe- 
riod of revival] turn their eyes [in penitential prayer] toward Me whom they [will] 
have pierced [with contamely, by their ungrateful murder of my Son], and they 
will wail for Him.” The term “pierce,” "DJ, has a double meaning, referring 
directly to the figurative wounding of Jehovah’s love, and ulteriorly to the puncture 
of Christ’s side by Jewish agents; and in “ Me” there is included the injury done 
to the Messiah, whom they would earnestly bewail. This is in accordance with the 
usual two-fold import of such pregnant portions of prophecy. The prophet is de- 
scribing the conversion of numbers of the Jews in the Messiah’s times, under the 
figure of a deliverance from invaders, (verse 6-9,) which is to be ushered in by a 
general humiliation for their sins, and prayer for pardon and restoration to the 
Divine favour, (verse 10-14,) resulting in their absolution and regeneration, (chap. 
xiii, 1,) and an unprecedented degree of religious knowledge, (verse 2-6.) The 
chief ingredient in their cup of repentance is to be their unjust treatment of Jeho- 
vah in the person of the Messiah, (verse quoted,) and on account of the identity ex- 
isting between these two, as Principal and Representative, (or more properly, as 
partners in the Godhead, chap. xiii, 7,) the object him follows in place of Me, with- 
out any intimation of the change in person, in conformity with the usual Hebrew 
style of abrupt transition in the use of pronouns, which does not always specify the 
precise object to which they refer. (See Nordheimer’s Heb. Gram. § 867.) John ap- 
plies the language in its literal construction (happily expressing this blending of 
pronouns by the elliptical. idiom, ei¢ [v2 scilicet aitdv] év) to the mortal wound in- 
flicted by Jewish instrumentality upon Jesus’s body, (which is, indeed, included in 
the prophet’s meaning,) without reference to the further idea of the remorse to be 
experienced by the spiritual Israel (that ts, Gospel penitents) for their virtual par- 
ticipation in the Redeemer’s death. 


Flushing, L. I. JAMES STRONG. 


Il. 


Dr. Coke and the Reviewer of Lee's Life. 


Mr. Epitor:—The Review of the Life of Rev. Jesse Lee, in the Methodist 
Quarterly for January, 1850 contains certain passages tending so strongly to injure 
the reputation of Dr. Coke, that I deem a few animadversions therefore necessary. 
On page 74 the writer says,— 

“ The course pursued by Dr. Coke, as soon as he entered upon his superintendency, 
gave an earnest of the character of his future administration. Soon after the close 


of the Christmas Conference, the two Bishops proceeded together to the Virginia 
Conference. The Doctor was full of zeal, and also full of his new office.” 


“ Full of his new office!” What does this mean, but to slur Dr. Coke, as being 
imprudently elated with his new office ? 

On page 76, speaking of Dr. Coke, the writer says: “ Yet he came back shorn 
of his power, and degraded to the condition of a mere Assistant Bishop.” This 
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sentence has the misfortune to be destitute of truth. No such event ever oc- 
curred. We never had such an office in the Methodist Episcopal Church “as an 
Assistant Bishop.” Dr. Coke did indeed voluntarily relinquish a small part of his 
power; but this was no degradation, any more than it would have been for him to 
resign his office entirely, and for the Conference to accept the resignation. 


On the same page, (76,) the writer goes on to say :— 
“Some years later the last vestige of power was taken from him, (Dr. Coke,) 


though his name was retained among those of the Bishops, with a note appended, 
declaring him virtually deposed.” 


Dr. Coke never was virtually deposed. I was an eye-witness to the whole trans- 
action. No fault was alleged against him. There were other reasons for the Note 
to which the writer refers. Dr. Coke had addressed a circular letter, signed with 
his own hand, to all the members of the General Conference, stating certain em- 
barrassments he was under, on account of which he could not return to America, 
except on one condition. If the General Conference would accept that one condi- 
tion, he offered to return and labour in the Church for life. The General Confer- 
ence did not see fit to agree to that condition. This was one reason of the act of 
the General Conference on that subject. Another reason was, that the British Con- 
ference had requested that Dr. Coke might remain in Europe. The following is 
the note referred to, bound Minutes, vol. 1, page 154 :— 

“Dr. Coke, at the request of the British Conference, and by consent of our Gene- 
ral Conference, resides in Europe. He is not to exercise the office of superintendent 
among us, in the United States, until he be recalled by the General Conference, or 
by all the Annual Conferences respectively.” 


This note shows on the face of it, that this act was done in compliance with the 
request of the British Conference, and by the consent of the General Conference ; 
and to those who were present, it was well known also, that it was done in compli- 
ance with an implied request of Dr. Coke himself; and that, therefore, it was neither 
taking from the Doctor the last “ vestige of his power,” nor declaring him “virtually 
deposed.” If the General Conference intended in any sense to depose him, why did 
they reserve the right to recall him? If they intended to take from him the last 
“vestige of his power,” why did they reserve the right of the Annual Conferences 
to recall him, in case that by death there should be no other Bishop in this Church. 
See a statement of the whole matter in Dr. Bangs’ History of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, vol. ii, pp. 211-220. The writer says, in a quotation from another 
author, “it was thought best for Dr. Coke to be no longer considered a Superintend- 
ent of the Methodists in the United States.” It might have been so thought by one 
individual, perhaps by several ; but it was never so declared by the General Confer- 
ence, and probably never thought so by a majority of that body. 

It is a lamentable thing, after all the great services rendered by Dr. Coke to the 
Methodists in Europe and America, and in the foreign missions; after the almost 
universal conviction of those that knew him, that he was a man of God, and a man 
of distinguished zeal and talents in the cause of Christ; that anything should now 
be published to the world concerning him, calculated to lessen the respect the Church 
entertains for his character. 

If it is wrong needlessly to speak against a living brother, is it not worse, need- 
lessly to speak against a departed brother? And why, after that blessed man has 
been in heaven “ thirty-five years,” should a Methodist preacher try to raise a dust 


to soil his memory ? WESLEY. 











Miscellanies. 


IV. 
Interpretation of Mark ix, 49, 50. 


WIncuestTeER, Ky., March 6, 1850. 
Mr. Ep1Tor :—Permit me to call your attention to the interpretation of Mark 
ix, 49, 50, given by the Rev. R. Watson, in his Exposition in loc. I'think you have 
done Mr. Watson injustice, in your sweeping declaration at the close of the fine 
article in your January number on this difficult passage. Your interpretation, 
“ modified from the German,” is certainly clear and satisfactory ; but Mr. Watson’s, 
if not so clearly expressed, is, I think, substantially the same. W. C.D. 


V. 
On the “ Condition of the Dead.” 


Mr. Ep1ror :—It is sometimes the case that even able theologians, aiming to avoid 
erroneous conclusions drawn by others, run into opposite errors. This I believe to 
have been the case with the author of the article on the “ Condition of the Dead,” 
contained in the Quarterly for January, 1850. 

To avoid the idea that the soul dies with the body, “ he assumes that the threaten- 
ing, Gen. ii, 17, ‘In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die, had not refer- 
ence to the entire man, but simply to the body.” But certainly the address was 
made to the intellectual man, and not to the body ; and hence we think the soul was 
meant chiefly. It is clear that both soul and body suffered in consequence of the 
violation of the precept, “of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not 
eat.” But it does not follow that death works the same result upon the soul as upon 
the body. The body might become lifeless, while the soul might die a spiritual death, 
which is not a sleep, and perhaps only in one respect anything like the death of the 
body. The doctrine has been advanced, that death temporal—the death of the body 
—was no part of the penalty incurred by Adam. And this view seems both more 
plausible and more Scriptural than that propounded in the article referred to. Pos- 
sibly some might ask, Did not temporal death follow the transgression of the law 
violated by Adam? Itdid. But that might be the case, and yet temporal death 
might form no part of the penalty of the law. Temporal death, together with the 
afflictions of life,—disease, pain, weariness, disappointment, &c.,—are the things re- 
ferred to by Paul, Rom. viii, 20, &c., where he says, “ The creature was made subject 
to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who hath subjected the same in hope,” 
etc. These resulted from the sin of Adam, but not as parts of the penalty of the 
law. They form, on the contrary, a part of the great remedial scheme. 

The separation of the soul from God, which, if man is not saved, will be eternal, 
is the death threatened—this is the penalty of the law: death temporal not being 
included. here. The death of the body is not the death meant, but the death 
referred to in Ezekiel, where he says, “'The soul that sinneth it shall die.” 
Possibly our friend may ask, Why embrace the man entire, if the death spoken 
of spends its principal force on the soul? Our answer is, the body is em- 
braced, just as the soul would be, if the body was principally concerned. Such 
is the intimate connexion between the spiritual and the material nature of man, that 
they suffer from each other’s ills. ‘Though we believe the soul chiefly is concerned, 
yet the whole man is embraced. The examples referred to by your correspondent 
to prove that the body only is meant, when the man is spoken of, do not support his 
position ; even allowing the body in those cases to be principally intended. His re- 
ference to Gen. ii, 7, does not exclude the soul, because the man was not created 
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until all was done that is recorded in that verse. And the historian tells us how, 
and of what, etc., the body was composed. “God ‘formed’ it of the ‘dust’ of the 
ground ;” and he tells us how the soul was added, not to the man, but to the body; 
“the Lord breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul.” The reference to Gen. iii, 17, &c., fails to accomplish this end, except the 
19th verse. We acknowledge the body is sometimes spoken of as the man; but 
the reverse is more frequently the case. And the judgment recorded in this passage 
spends its chief force on the soul. The body labours, but it alone does not labour ; 
and only the soul is capable of sorrow, etc. So the soul is included in this connexion, 
though not included in the words, “ dust thou art.” 

But let us look again to the threatening: “In the day that thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die.” This was the case; Adam did die. The instant he put forth his 
hand in transgression, the union between his soul and God was broken off; and the 
next meeting of God and man was a memorable one. Adam, conscious that he 
had lost the favour of his Maker, aimed to hide himself; and when compelled to 
meet his God, he approached as a rebel, while he who had been his approving God, 
appears to him as his Judge. This plainly shows what death was threatened, and 
how Adam died the day he sinned. 

Assuming that temporal death, in whole or in part, was included as the penalty 
of the violated law, various efforts have been made to reconcile the idea with the 
fact, that Adam did not die the day he sinned, and not until several hundred 
years afterward. Such efforts are all abortive. Some say, “That day meant 
no particular or definite period of time.” Then the threatening was vague, and 
almost without meaning. Besides, such emphatic words cannot be twisted so easily. 
But others say, “ The meaning is, ‘dying, he should die.’ He should begin to die; 
the seeds of mortality and death were sown in his system.” But if this is the case, 
he did not die that day. There is as much difference between the seed sown 
and death, as there is between seed-time and harvest. He began to die; if he did, 
he was dying for several hundred years. The history of Eve confirms this view. 
We are not told when she met and experienced temporal death; but her fall and 
spiritual death—or the separation of her soul from God—are minutely recorded. 

And now let us see if the federal relation of Adam to his posterity will not afford 
additional evidence of the correctness of our position. All fellin Adam. By his 
act of disobedience “ judgment came upon all men to condemnation.” Hence, if a 
Redeemer had not been provided, upon the supposition that temporal death is a part, 
or all, of the penalty of the law, the race would have come into existence and been 
left exposed to death temporal, if not spiritual and eternal death also; or otherwise 
the penalty would not have been inflicted. But we suppose a just God would exe- 
cute a penalty he had himself appended to a law, when it was violated. 

But if spiritual death, or the separation of the soul from God, is the penalty of the 
law; then we would, if no Redeemer had been provided, without doubt, not have 
been brought into being. Such was Mr. Fletcher's opinion. 

In conclusion we repeat, spiritual death was the penalty of the law; that death 
Adam experienced the day—yes, the instant—he sinned. That moment the wrath 
of God, like a thunderbolt from heaven, fell upon Lim. And now, to turn man from 
this world, and lead him to seek God, and to lay up his treasure on high, “ God has 
attached misery to vice, and emptiness to worldly good, and subjected man to bodily 
afflictions and to death.” Thus interpreted, the text in question is taken out of the 
hands of those “ sleepers” of whom your correspondent speaks. It lends their system 
no more support than would a dissertation on the changes of the moon. 

EK. J. 
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Art. XI.—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Cheological. 
EUROPEAN. 


Ir Calvin’s personal history does not be- 
come well known to the people of this 
generation, it will not be for want of biogra- 
phies. Besides Audin’s, on the Roman 
Catholic side, we have lately had Stebbing’s 
translation (London, 2 vols. 8vo.) of Hen- 
ry’s Leben J. Calvin's des grossen Reforma- 
tors, (Hamburg, 3 vols, 8vo., 1835-1844.) 
We find Stebbing’s translation awkward and 
laborious—certainly it is very hard and dull 
reading. Moreover, Dr. Stebbing has omit- 
ted most of the notes and appendices which 
make up a large part of Henry’s work. And 
now we have just received “ The Life of 
John Calvin, compiled from authentic Sources, 
and particularly from his Correspondence: by 
T. H. Dyer,” (London, Murray, 1850,) 
forming a handsome 8vo. of 560 pages. And 
this, we think, will be the popular Life of Cal- 
vin. But it has a worldly tone throughout, 
and it will occupy about the relation to Cal- 
vin, that Southeys’ Life does to Wesley. An 
article noticing all these works is in prepa- 
ration for our pages. 

The second volume of Dr. Davidson’s 
Introduction to the New Testament has reach- 
ed us, but we have not yet been able to give 
it athorough examination. It extends from 
Acts to 2d Thessalonians ; a third volume 
will probably complete the work. 

Dr. Vaughan (editor of the British Quar- 
terly) has published his able discourse de- 
livered before the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales last October. It is en- 
titled “ Letter and Spirit,” (18mo. pp. 88,) 
and treats of the modern so-called Philoso- 
phical Spiritualism, in its relation to 
Christianity : maintaining sturdily and un- 
answerably the old foundations of our histo- 
rical faith, We should be glad to see it 
reprinted for circulation, especially about 
Boston. 

If any of our readers wish to see how the 
Church of England is kept ‘enthroned in 
the hearts of the people,” by pluralist di- 
vines who get £1000 a year for riding ten 
miles of a Sunday, and preaching once a 
week, or once in two weeks, they will find 
both instruction and amusement in “ The 
Church- Goer, or Calls at Country Churches,” 
(12mo., London ; Hamilton, Adams, & Co., 
1850.) 


A new edition of the Works of John 
Owen is proposed by Messrs. Johnstone and 
Hunter, of Edinburgh, on very favourable 
terms. It will embrace all his works except 
the Exposition of the Epistle to the He- 
brews—the whole to be completed in three 
years. For a yearly subscription of one 
guinea, payable in advance, subscribers will 
receive annually five handsome octavo vo- 
lumes, containing about 550 pages each, 
printed in large type, and on excellent paper. 
The whole issue will thus consist of fifteen 
octavo volumes, at a cost of no more than 
three guineas. 

We mentioned in a former number the 
French and German editions of AMAND 
Saintes’ “ Critical History of Rationalism 
in Germany, from its Origin to the present 
time ;” and we now have before us an Eng- 
lish translation, executed by Dr. J. R. Beard, 
(London, 1849, 8vo., pp. 379.) It furnishes 
the fullest account of the origin, growth, and 
decay of German Rationalism to which the 
English reader can have access, It is to be 
regretted, however, that the translator has 
not made use of Ficker’s addenda to the 
German edition. 

Theological Seminary at Geneva.—From 
the seventy-ninth circular of this institution, 
it appears that the number of students is 
forty-one, of whom fourteen are in the pre- 
paratory department. The professors are: 
Dr. Merle D’Aubigné, President and Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Theology and Church 
History ; Dr. Gaussen, Professor of Dog- 
matic Theology ; Rev. Professor La Harpe, 
of Hebrew and Biblical Criticism of the 
Old Testament; Rev. Professor Pilet, of 
Sacred Rhetoric and Criticism of the New 
Testament ; Dr. Professor Scherer, of Ex- 
egesis. A difficulty has occurred from deve- 
lopments of Rationalism in Professor S. ; 
but we are not able to give a distinct ac- 
count of it. 

The first volume of Hengstenberg’s 
Commentary on the Apocalypse has been 
published. We have not received it, but 


see, from the notices, that it considers the 


millennium over. 

In a former number we mentioned that a 
translation of Nitzsch’s System der Christ- 
lichen Lehre, by Rev. R. Montgomery and J. 
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Honnen, M. D., was announced in London. 
Lest any of our readers should be tempted 
to purchase it, we feel bound to say that we 
have since received and examined it, and 
find it one of the worst attempts (if not the 
very worst) at translation from the German 
that we have ever seen. The translators 
complain of Nitzsch’s obscurity; but his 
German is translucent, in comparison with 
their English or no-English. 

A new Compendium of Church History 
is now in preparation by J. L. Jacobi, Pro- 
fessor Extraordinary in the University of 
Berlin. The first volume has been publish- 
ed, and is highly commended by Neander, 
with whom Jacobi is in the most intimate 
relations. Professor Jacobi writes to us 
that a translation will be published in Lon- 
don or New-York, (perhaps in both,) as 
soon as possible. 

Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh, author of 
‘* Expository Lectures on First Peter,” has 
in press a series of Expositions of the “ Dis- 
courses and Sayings of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” to be completed in three volumes 
octavo, 

The able article on ‘‘ Reason and Faith,” 
in the Edinburgh Review for October, 1849, 
was written by the Rev, Henry Rogers, the 
author of that remarkable series of articles 
on Puseyism and kindred topics, which have 
appeared of late years in the Edinburgh Re- 


view. We notice that his contributions are. 


to be collected and published in two 8vo. 
volumes, uniform with Stephens’ and Ma- 
caulay’s Essays. 

We see announced in London, “ Friendly 
and Feejee Islands: a Missionary Visit to 
various Stations in the South Seas, in 1847, 
By Rev. Walter Lawry, (Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary,) with an appendix: edited by Rev. 
Elijah Hoole: 12mo., pp. 304.” 

Dr. Beard has just issued his translation 
of Schumann’s Compendious Introduction 
to the Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, in one small octavo volume. 

We continue our statements of the con- 
tents of the principal foreign theological 
journals : 

The Biblical Review for January contains 
the following articles :—I. The Doctrine of 
Inspiration, as maintained in the Scriptures 
themselves ; II. Davidson’s Introduction to 
the New Testament; III. German Sacred 
Oratory—Dr. H. L. Heubner; IV. Morell’s 
Philosophy of Religion; V. Hints for an 
Apologetic Treatment of Christian Truth; 
VI. The Characteristics of Biblical Theo- 
logy ; VII. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
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Roman Biography and Mythology; VIII. 
Posthumous Works of Dr. Chalmers; 
IX. Miscellanies and Correspondence ; 
X. Critical Notices. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature (Kitto’s) 
for January, contains, I. Illustrations of 
Scripture, from the ancient Bedouin Ro- 
mance entitled Antar,—a very entertaining 
and instructive article :—II. A continuation 
of Tregelles’ article on Tischendorf’s Greek 
Testament :—III. An Attempt at a Restora- 
tion of the Chronology of Josephus :—IV. is 
an article vindicating the Doctrine of an In- 
termediate State of the Dead :—V. continues 
the translation of Keil’s Introduction to the 
Book of Joshua:—VI. is a translation of 
Neander’s Monograph (first published in 
1842) of ‘Theobald Thamer, the Rep- 
resentative and Forerunner of Modern 
Rationalism at the time of the Reforma- 
tion :”—VII. An Argument to prove that St. 
Matthew’s Gospel was originally written in 
Hebrew :—VIII. is on the Mosaic Account 
of the Creation, (of little worth) :—IX. Of 
the Tenses of the Hebrew verb :—X. and 
XI. Miscellanies and Correspondence.— 


' Dr. Kitto finds himself compelled to aban- 


don the plan of giving the names of his 
writers. It is impossible, he says, in Eng- 
land, to give names, without losing much 
important literary aid that might otherwise 
be obtained. 

We value Dr. Kitto’s Journal highly, and 
think it remarkably well conducted. We 
have no objection at all to his transferring 
portions of our Literary Intelligence or 
Critical Notices to his pages, but think in 
such cases it would be as well for him to give 
us credit. 

The British Quarterly Review (February) 
has but few theological articles :—Art. I. is 
on Theodore Parker and Modern Deism,—a 
pretty sharp and severe exposition of the ten- 
dencies of Parkerism. Art. VII. is on 
Harris’s Man Primeval. Among the other 
articles is one on Ticknor’s Spanish Litera- 
ture, characterizing it as “fluent, sensible, 
elegant, scholarly,””—but denying it any high 
claims as a critical work. The article, on 
the whole, is unkind, under the garb of 
kindness. 

Among the books in theology and kindred 
topics recently announced in Great Britain 
are :— 

The Star of the Wise Men: being a 
Commentary on the second chapter of St. 
Matthew; by Richard Chenevix Trench, 
B. D., Professor of Divinity in King’s Col- 
lege, London ; Examining Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Oxford; fep. 8vo:—The 
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Preacher in Print ; Twelve Sermons by the 
Rev. H. Melvill, B. D.; 18mo.:—Parochial 
Sketches, in Verse; by the Rev. Robert 
Wilson Evans, B. D., Author of “‘ The Rec- 
tory of Valehead ;” small 8vo. :—The Inner 
Life ; its Nature, Relapse, and Recovery ; 
by the Rev. Octavius Winslow ; fep. 8vo. :— 
Israel after the Flesh; the Judaism of the 
Bible distinguished from its Spiritual Reli- 
gion ; by the Rev, W. H. Johnstone, M. A.; 
8vo. :—The City of God; a Vision of the 
Past, the Present, and the Future ; being a 
Symbolical History of the Church of all 
Ages, &c.; post 8vo.:—Four Sermons 
preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, in November, 1849; by the Rev. J. 
J. Blunt, B. D., Margaret Professor of Di- 
vinity; 12mo.:—Lectures on Christian 
Theology, by the late Rev. George Payne, 
LL. D.; with Reminiscences by the Rev. 
Ralph Wardlaw, D. D.; and a Sketch of his 
Life, by a Friend:—Scripture Baptism; 
being a Series of Familiar Letters to a 
Friend in reply to “ Christian Baptism,” re- 
cently published by the Hon. and Rev. Bap- 
tist Noel, M. A.; by Henry J. Gamble, of 
Hanover Chapel, Peckham ; fep. 8vo. :—The 
Method of the Divine Government, Phy- 
sical and Moral ; by the Rev. James M’Cosh, 
A. M., 8vo.:—The Doctrine of a Future 
State ; being the Hulsean Lectures for the 
Year 1849 ; by W. Gilson Humphry, B. D., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Examining Chap- 
lain to the Lord Bishop of London, 8vo. :— 
The Sufferings of the Rebels sentenced by 
Judge Jefferies; being a Memorandum of 
the Wonderful Providences of God to a 
poor unworthy Creature during the time of 
the Duke of Monmouth’s Rebellion, and to 
the Revolution in 1688 ; by John Coad, one 
of the Sufferers ; fcp. 8vo. 


Among the books in theology and kindred 
topics, recently announced on the continent, 
are the following :— 

Monumerta Fidei Ecclesiz orientalis. 
Primum in unum corpus collegit variantes 
lectiones ad fidem optimorum exemplorum 
adnotavit prolegomena addidit indice'rerum 
preecipuarum instruxit E. J. Kimmel. Ac- 
cedit appendix ex schedis editoris posthu- 
mus edita a4 H. J. Chr. Weissenborn, 2 
Partes, 8vo. (Jenz.) 
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Jesaias, nicht Pseudo-Jesaias. Auslegung 
seiner Weissagung Kap. 40-66. Von Ru- 
dolf Stier. Nebst Einleitung wider die 
Pseudo-Kritik. Vol. 1, 8vo. (Barmen.) 

Exegetisches Handbuch zu. d. Biichern 
d. Kénige. Von O. Thenius. Nebst An- 
hang das vorexilische Jerusalem u. dessen 
Tempel. 8vo. (Leipzig.) 

Der Prophet Jesaja, uebersetzst u. erk- 
lart. Won M. Drechsler. Vol. 2. Part 1, 
8vo., pp. 230, (Stuttgart.) 

Queestionem de Marcione, Lucani evan- 
gelii, ut fertur, adulteratore, collatis Hahnii, 
Ritschelii aliorumque sententiis, novo exam- 
ini submisit D. Hartung. Traj. ad Rhen. 
pp. 212, 8vo. 


Ueber den syrisch-ephraimitischen Krieg 
unter Jotham u. Ahas. Von C. P. Cas- 
pari. 8vo. 

Erkennen und Glauben, mit besonderer 
Berucksichtigung des Clemens von Alexan- 
drien und des Anselmus von Canterbury, von 
J.H. Lenzen, 8vo. Bonn. 


Das Alte Testament im Neuen Testa- 
ment. Ueber die Citate des Alten Testa- 
ments im Neuen Testament und tiber den 
Opfer-und Priesterbegriff im Alten und 
Neuen Testamente. Neue Ausarbeitung. 
[Zwei Beilagen zu dem Kommentare zum 
Briefe an die Hebraer.} Von Dr. A. Tho- 
Juck. 3. Aufl. Hamburg, pp. 112, 8vo. 

Ueber die Aechtheit des bisherigen Textes 
der Ignatianischen Briefe.. Von Dr. H. 
Denzinger, Prof. Wiirzburg. 1849. pp. 108, 
8vo. 

Das Wesen des Christenthums. Von 
Ludw. Feuerbach. 3. umgearb. u. verm. 
Aufl. Leipzig, O. Wigand. 1849. pp. 
440, 8vo. 

Die Kirchengeschichte des 18. u. 19. 
Jahrhunderts aus dem Standpuncte des 
evangel. Protestantismus betrachtet in einer 
Reihe von Vorlesungen. Von Dr. K. R. 
Hagenbach. 2 Thl. 2 verb. Aufl. Leip- 
zig. pp. 467, 8vo, 


AMERICAN. 


Messrs. Lane & Scott are preparing for 
speedy publication, The New Testament ex- 
pounded and illustrated, aecording to the usual 
marginal references, in the very words of Holy 
Scripture, together with the Notes and Trans- 
lations, and a complete marginal Harmony of 
the Gospels. By Clement Moody, M. A. 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford; Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Sebergham. (London, 1849.) The 


collation of parallel passages is one of 
the best and surest means of developing the 
true sense of Scripture, and that not merely 
for scholars, but for all readers. ‘‘I will not 
scruple to assert,” says Bishop Horseley, 
“that the most illiterate Christian, if he can 
but read his English Bible, and will take the 
pains in reading it to study the parallel pas- 
sages, without any other commentary, will 
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not only attain that practical knowledge 
which is necessary to salvation, but will be- 
come learned in everything relating to his 
religion.” But many are deterred from this 
mode of study by the difficulty and tedious- 
ness of the task of perpetual reference— 
indeed, in ordinary daily reading of the 
Scriptures, either in private or in the family, 
it is almost impracticable to carry it out 
thoroughly. The object of the edition of the 
New Testament now offered, is to make this 
method of reading perfectly convenient, by 
printing the best parallel passages in full at 
the foot of the page, thus affording a continu- 
ous commentary on the Scripture in the 
words of the Scripture itself. We consider 
the work one of the most useful and valuable 
that the Book Concern has ever under- 
taken. 


The same publishers have recently issued 
a number of new works and new editions, to 
the announcement of which in our advertis- 
ing sheet we call the attention of our readers. 
The publication of the “ Minister of Christ 
Sor the Times,” (vy Rev. CoarLes ADAMsS,) 
which was announced in our January num- 
ber, has been delayed by the unexampled 
pressure upon our printing-presses caused 
by the demand for the New Hymn-book. It 
will be issued in a few days ; and we he- 
speak for it, what it will richly deserve, the 


attention of our readers, both lay and cle-. 


rical, 


We learn that Rev. Charles Adams is 
preparing a new work on the “‘ Present State 
of Christianity throughout the World,” in- 
tended to give a fair view of the present con- 
dition of the kingdom of Christ among men, 
Such a work is a desideratum ; and, if well 
prepared, as we have no doubt Mr. Adams’ 
book will be, it will meet with a cordial re- 
ception from the Christian world. 


We regret that some observations on 
** Methodism in Earnest,” (an Account of the 
Revival labours and successes of Rev. 
James Caughey, edited by Rev. D. Wise 
and Rev. R. W, Allen,) which we had in- 
tended to lay before our readers in this 
number, are unavoidably crowded out. We 
deem it necessary, however, to say now, that 
while the book contains accounts of the 
work of the Holy Spirit, in the awakening 
and conversion of sinners, that have thrilled 
our very hearts, it contains also so many ob- 
jectionable features, that we heartily regret 
its publication in its present form. We 
shall attempt to show, in our next, that it 
claims for Mr. Caughey a degree of super- 
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natural revelation, at once unscriptural, un- 
Wesleyan, and dangerous, 

Professor Stuart’s ‘Critical History and 
Defence of the Old Testament Canon ” has 
been reprinted in London, with an introduc- 
tion and notes by Dr. Davidson. 


We understand that Prof. B. B. Edwards, 
of Andover, and Prof. Hackett, of Newton, 
are engaged upon a “ Commentary on the 
Psalms,” to be published in one 8vo. volume, 
some time during the present year. It will 
be founded, to a certain extent, on Heng- 
stenberg. Professor Hackett is also en- 
gaged upon a ‘‘ Commentary on the Acts.” 

The Southern Presbyterian Review con- 
tains, in its January number, an article de- 
signed to show the lawfulness of slavery— 
the unlawfulness of attempting to hinder its 
spread—the superior wealth of the Southern, 
and the greater poverty and crime of the 
Northern States of this Union. What a 
forlorn condition men must be in, when such 
sophisms as these propositions involve are 
believed. The article closes, however, with 
an earnest appeal (which we trust will be 
heeded) for a fuller religious instruction of 
the slaves. 


A translation of Theremin’s Beredsamkeit 
eine Tugend, by Professor Shedd, has re- 
cently been published. We shall notice it 
hereafter. 


A translation of Tholuck’s Auslegung der 
Bergpredigt Christi is shortly to appear from 
the Andover press. It is to be a reprint of 
Menzies’ translation, published in Edin- 
burgh. 


The “ New-York Ecclesiological Society” 
is a club where sentimental young gentlemen 
and Romanizing old gentlemen indulge 
themselves periodically in reading and list- 
ening to old wives’ fables. As a specimen, 
we give an extract from the Report of a re- 
cent meeting over which Dr. M’Vickar 
presided, and at which Mr. J. H. Hopkins, 
Jun., read a paper on Symbolism in Church 
Architecture :— 

‘Mr, Hopkins showed the symbolism of 
the parts of a Catholic Church edifice, as 
founded on Scripture. The Church of 
believers is called a ‘ spiritual, house,’ 
therefore the edifice symbolizes the Church 
of the faithful. They are called ‘living 
stones,’ therefore the church is built of 
stone. We are ‘fellow-citizens with the, 
saints,’ and ‘the household of God,’—all 
being ‘one family,’ and therefore chancel 
and nave are both requisite for a complete 
church. The building pointeth east, for 
there ‘the Sun of Righteousness arose,’ 
and there he shall appear again when he 
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cometh to judgment. The tower is Christ, 
for he is ‘a strong tower for us against the 
enemy.’ The door is aiso Christ, for he 
said, ‘I am the Door.’ The font is close 
by the door, for ‘by baptism we put on 
Christ, and enter ‘by the Door’ into the 
sheepfold.’ It is of stone, as is also the 
altar, because Christ is ‘our Rock,’ and he 
is the ‘stone cut out from the mountain.’ 
The pavement is humility, as David saith, 
‘my soul cleaveth unto the ground.’ (Ad- 
hesit pavimento anima mea. Vulg.) The 
reat piers or pillars are apostles, for St. 
Paul saith of Peter, James, and John, that 
they ‘ seemed to be pillars.’ The windows 
are Holy Scripture, as saith the Psalmist, 


‘the entrance of thy words giveth light.” The 
glass is stained and thus darkened, for here 
‘we see through a glass darkly.’ The stars 
and angels in he roof are the Ciethe host, 
for St. Paul speaks of ‘the whole family in 
heaven and earth’ as one household. The 
chancel, arch, and screen, signifies ‘ the 
grave and a of Death,’ by which all must 
pass from the Church militant to the Church 
triumphant, The halls are ‘ the rest that 
is in store for the servants of God.’ The 
sanctuary, at the extreme east, is adorned 
with the highest brilliance, for the New Je- 
rusalem has streets of gold, gates of pearls, 
and walls of twelve manner of precious 
stones.” 


Classical and Miscellaneons. 
EUROPEAN. 


Lorp JeFrFREy, for twenty-seven years Edi- 
tor of the Edinburgh Review, and, by virtue 
of that position, and the talent with which he 
filled it, one of the chief directors of the 
English mind of the present age, died at his 
seat near Edinburgh, on Saturday, January 
26th, in the 67th year of his age. 

For one who wishes to know the present 
aspect of the banks of the Nile, the next 
best thing after going to Egypt, or seeing 
Gliddon’s panorama, is,to read ‘ The Nile 
Boat : or, Glimpses of the Land of Egypt; 
illustrated by thirty-five steel Engravings 
and Maps; also, numerous Woodcuts, By 
W. H. Bartlett, Author of ‘ Forty Days in 
the Desert,’ ‘Walks about Jerusalem,’ ” &c, 
We believe that Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
intend to republish it here. 

We regret to learn, from the Classical 
Museum for January, that that valuable 
Journal is to be discontinued. The support 
it has received is too slender to sustain it. 
The six volumes will form a valuable addi- 
tion to any scholar’s library. 

Among the books in general literature re- 
cently announced in Great Britain are the 
following :—Specimens of Ornamental Art, 
by Lewis Gruner ; selected from the best 
Models of the Classical Epochs. Eighty 
Plates, large folio, with descriptive letter- 
press, by Emil Braun:—The Decorative 
Arts of the Middle Ages, by Henry Shaw, 
F. S. A.; Part 1, 8vo:—Political Econo- 
my, by Nassau W. Senior, Esq., late Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy inthe University 
of Oxford ; being the sixth volume of the 
octavo reissue of the Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana :—The English Revolution of 1640- 
1688, by M. Guizot; 8vo. :—Latter-Day 
Pamphlets, by Thomas Carlyle ; No.1, The 
Present Time; No. 2, Model Prisons:— 





The Hand Atlas of Physical Geography ; 
comprising twenty-five Maps, engraved on 
steel in the first manner and finely coloured ; 
compiled from Berghaus, Karl Ritter, Elie 
Beaumont, Ami Boué, Schouw, &c. ; 1 vol., 
12mo. :—Dr. Vogel’s Illustrated Physical 
Atlas, (for Schools,) containing nine Maps, 
large imperial, full coloured, with Descrip- 
tive Letter-press:—Hints for the Earnest 
Student; or, A Year-Book for the Young. 
Compiled by Mrs. W. Fison. Fep., 8vo. :-—~ 
Turkey and its Destiny, by Charles Macfar- 
lane, Esq. ; 2 vols. 8vo. :—Norway, in 1848 
and 1849 ; by Thomas Forester; with illus- 
trations, &c.; 8vo.:—Observations on the 
Social State and Economy of various Parts 
of Europe; being the Second Series of 
“Notes of a Traveller;”’ by S. Laing; 
8vo, :—Impressions of a Central and South- 
ern Europe, being Notes of Successive 
Journeys ; by W. E. Baxter ; 8vo. :—His- 
torical Memoirs of Cardinal Pacca, Prime 
Minister to Pius VI.; translated from the 
Italian by Sir George Head ; 2 vols., post 
8vo.: The Social Condition and Educa- 
tion of the People in England and Europe ; 
by Joseph Kay, Esq., M. A., 2 volumes, 
post 8vo.:—The Comedy of Dante, a new 
translation, by Patrick Bannerman, Esq. :— 
A new edition of the Works of Alexander 
Pope ; with Notes, an Original Life, and 
100 Unpublished Letters ; by the Rt. Hon. 
John Wilson Croker ; with portraits, 4 vols., 
8vo. :—Personal Narrative of an English- 
man Domesticated in Abyssinia, by Mans- 
field Parkyns, Esq., 8vo.:—The Life of 
Tasso, by the Rev. R. Milman; 2 vols., 
post 8vo.:—London Literary Society in 
the days of Samuel Johnson, from the 
papers of the late Henry Roscoe, by Wil- 
liam Weir ; 2 vols., post 8vo. 
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AMERICAN. 


It is well known that Dr. Wayland, Pre- 
sident of Brown University, has long been 
dissatisfied with the American system of 
collegiate instruction. His views were de- 
veloped, to some extent, in a small volume 
published some years ago. An attempt is 
now making to put these views into practice, 
by in part reorganizing Brown University 
nearly upon the plan of the German univer- 
sities, We should be glad to see the expe- 
riment tried. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers have nearly 
ready for publication A Second Book in 
Greek, containing Syntax with Reading 
Lessons in Prose ; Prosody and the Dia- 
Jects, with Reading Lessons in Verse ; form- 
ing a sufficient Greek Reader: with a 
Dictionary, by Professors M’Clintock & 
Crooks, 1 vol., 12mo.:—A New Gradus Ad 
Parnassum of the Latin Language ; con- 
taining every Word used by the Poets of 
good Authority; by C. D. Yonge, B. A. :— 
Smith’s New Classical Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biography, Mythology, and Geo- 
graphy ; edited by Charles Anthon, LL. D. ; 
royal 8vo.:—An English-Greek Lexicon; 
containing all the Greek Words used by 
Writers of good Authority: citing the Au- 
thorities in Chronological Order ; by C. D. 
Yonge. Edited, with large Additions, by 
Henry Drisler,M. A. Royal 8vo., sheep:— 
A Greek and English Lexicon of the New 
Testament, by Edward Robinson, D. D., 


Though we have given twelve 


LL. D. A new edition, revised, and in 
great part rewritten. Royal 8vo. sheep :— 
A Latin-English Lexicon; from the new 
German Work of Dr. Freund ; augmented 
with important Additions, by Professor An- 
drews. Royal 8vo:—Buttman’s Larger 
Greek Grammar. A Greek Grammar for the 
Use of High-schools and Universities, by 
Philip Buttman. From the 17th German 
edition, corrected and enlarged, by Edward 
Robinson, D. D., LL. D. A new edition. 
12mo. :—An Introduction to the Study of the 
English Language, by Prof. Fowler ; 8vo. :— 
The Cradle of the Twin Giants, Science 
and History. By the Rev. Henry Christ- 
mas, M. A., F. R. S., F.S. A., Librarian of 
Zion College ; 8vo.:—Lavengro: an Auto- 
biography. By G. Borrow, Esq. 8vo. Cheap 
edition:-—The Pillars of Hercules; or, a 
Narrative of Travels in Spain and Morocco, 
in 1848. By David Urquhart, Esq., M. P. 
2 vols. 12mo.:—The Plays of Terence; 
with Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by 
Charles Anthon, LL. D. 12mo., sheep :— 
Woman’s Record ; or, Biographical Sketch- 
es of all Distinguished Women from the 
Creation to the Present Era; with rare 
Gems of Thought selected from the most 
celebrated Female Writers. By Mrs. Sarah 
Josepha Hale. With over 200 portraits ; 
8vo. :—The Shoulder-Knot ; or, Sketches 
of the Three-fold Life of Man. A Story 
of the 17th Century. By B. F. Tefft. 12mo., 
muslin, 


pages over our usual number, we 


are compelled to omit the Religious Intelligence, as well as a num- 


ber of Critical Notices. 











